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PAINLESS DENTISTRY (PATENTED SYSTEM). Tho Sunday Magasine, September 3, 1008. 


ss \EWIN MOSE/ Ye 6 CHOCOLAT MENIER 
WD ENTISTS 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION} 
All other processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, BXOEEDS 5,000,000 Ibs. 
the original and only tioners of the true system of Painless: Dentistry, The cH Healthiest, Best, and most Delicious 
prominent advantages are thus summarily characterised by the Lancet, the medical ‘Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825; defies all 
profession, and the press:—Perfect immunity from pain—every kind of operation | honest competition ; unadulterated, highly nutritious, aud 
avoided, ——— oues. ay tape —Te ee pure. Sold in } lb. packets. Also, especially manufac- 
appearance—fees considera ess usually charged for ordinary ptions 
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pag yee ne Station, and over the Telegraph Office). Teeth from 5s.; sets from Covent Garden, London. 
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Furnish OETZMANN « co, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 
Your House FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free. 
Throughout. 67, 69.71, & 73. Hampstead Ra2 near Tottenham-Court-Rd. 


The only Sewing Machine that received 3 GOLD MEDAL at the Paris Exposition. 
It is easy to learn. - It is easy to work. 


THE 
It is easily kept in Its mechanism is simple. 
Te maker the best stitch. WHEELER & WILSON - oe Bay x 
emer Sel (LOCK STITCH). ee. 
- Whe most perfect Sewing Machine in the World. 


WKITE FOR A PRKOSrFCTUs, POST FREE. 
189, REGENT STREET, and 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


\Aby Every new Fabric and Style of Suit kept 
vA in Stock for immediate use, or promptly 
ct made to Measure. 


16s.to 45s, SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


50, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken of your rest by a sick child, suffer- 
ing with the pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor sufferer 
immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, pt the little cherub awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long 
in use in America, and is highly recommended by medical men ; it is very pleasant io 
take; it soothes the child ; it softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery and diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. 
No mother should be without it—Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. 14d. per Boitle. 
London Depdt, 205, Nigh Holborn. 
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Price Hebengence, Monthly. 


SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


And Profusely Illustrated by Pinwell, Houghton, 
Wolf, Thomson, Small, Mahoney, and others. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF THE NEW VOLUME 
(BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, 1868). 


HE efforts which 7he Sunday Magaiune has 
put forth since its commencement have 
been directed towards meeting the wants of those 
who seek to kindle their piety by simple and 
true-hearted devotional reading. While aiming 
to bring the Bible into relation with common life, 
it has consistently sought to express the devoutest 
thoughts of worship,. As human life has many 
relations, Christian experience many shades, the 
truth many sides, so it has sought to address 
itself to each ; and has thus made good its entry 
into cottages as well as drawing-rooms, and been 
welcomed and read by people of all denomina- 
tions. 

Knowing the impossibility of pleasing all 
parties, the Editor is not surprised that some good 
and estimable men should not entirely approve of 
the manner in which the Magazine is conducted. 
It is too light for them, just as their ideal of a 
popular periodical would be too heavy for others, 
But whatever may be thought of this, the Editor 
feels it incumbent upon him to endeavour to adapt 
the instrument which he believes has been put 
into his hands for good, to as many measures of 
capacity as there are now-a-days, and this by 
giving at once precept and illustration, song and 
parable, and adjusting these, so to speak, in their 
relative proportions to the number likely to be 
benefited by each, 
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To be in harmony with the spirit of the holy day is what Zhe Sunday Magazine 
will ever strive after, yet the Editor feels that it need not be either morose or 
dull, seeing that no one has so goodaright to be cheerful as the Christian. Being 
meant to be the common medium of all Christian intellects, it should be at once 
nobly simple and nobly popular, and this the Editor endeavours to make it, without 
doing any the least despite to Truth—remembering the old Saint’s advice, “If you 
do not chose to adorn Truth, leave her unclothed—that suits her beauty well; but 
do not degrade her by covering her with rags.” 

The purpose of Zhe Sunday Magazine, in one word, is to adopt the best and most 
varied means for calling off the mind from the secular subjects which necessity forces 
upon it during the week ; to awaken from their torpor those feelings of gratitude and 
adoration which the Divine greatness and goodness should excite; and to make the 
regular return of Sunday as healthful to society as the showers which soften, fertilise, 
and beautify the earth, bringing with them the influence of Heaven. 


The Publishers have much pleasure in adding that whatever has hitherto 
attracted public favour to this Magazine will be continued and extended ; and that in 
addition to the shorter articles, the following IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS 


will all go on together next year, and be completed within the volume :— 


I. 
THE CRUST AND THE CAKE: 
THE STORY OF TWO LIVES. 


By tae Avrnor or “Occupations oF a Retirep Lrg.” 


Il. 
“FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD:” 


MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 
IIL. v. 
A NEW WORK. A NEW WORK. 
Br THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 


VICAR OF DONCASTER. 
IV. VI. 
A NEW WORE. A NEW WORK, 
{By Proressor PLUMPTRE. Br Pror. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 





Shorter Serial Works will also appear from the pens of the Rev. Dr. Hanna, 
the Rev. A. W. Thorold, the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, the Rev. J. O. Dykes, the Rev. 
W. Arnot, and the Rev. R. W. Dale. 





STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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CITY OF GLASGOW: 


REVENUE © LIF ASSURANCE COMPANY, ssers# 
£140,000. ESTABLISHED 1888, £500,000. 
Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share of 


Profits, and great Freedom of Foreign Residence and Travel. 





Progress of the Business. Foliciet | Sums Assured. | p, NO 








Average of the five years 1860—1864 ...... | 404 £274,522 |" 9,829; 
Year ending 20th January 1865 ...00. | 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January. © 1866000} 713 402,488 13,461 
Year ending 20th January, 1867......| 895 511,456 15,3380 , 




















Every information can be obtained at the Company's Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad, 


Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburgh—2l, St. Andrew Square. 
Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents 





LONDON OFFICE~12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


*‘LYauLs ATTIANOVS AAddA ‘09—AI1II0 





THE CORPORATION OF THE 
e ° * e 
Scottish Provident Institution, 
EDINBURGH, 6, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C: DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE GREEN. 
Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are: — 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 





Examptes or Annual Premium ror Assurance or £100 ar Deatn (wirn Prorits). 
Age 25. Age 30.* Age 35. Age 40. | Age 46. Age 50. | 
£118 0 | £2 1 6/ £2 610 | £214 9 | £8 56 9 | £417 


* Thusa person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) for a yearly | premium of £20 158., which in the other Scottish Mutual Offices 
would assure £800 only. Reports with full Tables, and with MAP showing Limits of Free Travel and Residence, on application. 


Above 18,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, over 6 Millions, Annual Revenue, £235,000. 
Accumulated Fund, £1,365,000, 


Second Editi n cloth extra, vith Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


OR, THE ae pp ae LIFE. PA PE R & E | V E [ 0 P E s 


By Exiza_ KicHaRDSON. 

“We esrnestly advise a!l who can to aid in sending far and wide a 
beok which may save some from a ae oe Those who wish PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
te know tre position of the run, and the varied forms of misery by Mauufacturi tativ 1 : hancery 
which she may be overwhelmed, should read this volume."—Zvangetical | } se), ‘Goda ae wy acon poy arene can ad me 
Christendom. NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 6s., and 6s. per ream. 

See nd Edition, cloth extra. with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. rn TEMPLE ENVELOPE”. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,600. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF ROMAN | sich inner aap, and being made trons strong paper le the most 

CATHOLICISM. secure Envelope yet intrcduced. Price, super cream, is. per 
WITH INUIVENTS OF CUNVENT LIFE. 100. Sample 100 post free for 15 stamps. 


- STRAW PAP&ER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
i. By E1iza RICHARDEON. FOOLSCAP, ‘'utsides, 6s. 6d. per ream. 
The narrative has every appearance of perfect truthfulness; but the | BLACK BURDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
Writer does not, cannot, tell all she knows. ' Her gratitude to God for| RE ACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
pecins ed eyes to pa Rye A —— is very spy _ the | COLOUKED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. 
v-hement earnestness with which she implores others to keep clear of i . @ ; grams letters, 
Romazxism, is proof positive of the mental agony she has endured.” — Zhe ——. p> ool Takeeas he ogy ee ~~ 
Rambow. SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 64: 
London: MORGAN AND CHASE, 38, Ludgate Hill. SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
AND MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY BOOKSELLER. Price List post free. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 
CONFERRED UPON THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


. GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, ABOVE ALL MEDALS, 

Nearly 200,000 of these a Machines now in use in all parts of the world, 
=9 Every Machine guaranteed, truction gratis. Lllustrated prospectus and samples of 
= work gratis and post free. . 

GROVER & BAKER, SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

150, Regent Street, London, W.; 59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 
wherever exhibited. 
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The Editor of Taw Scxpay Mecazinr, while deeply gv ateful Jor the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intima. te that ve 


cannet undertoke to onsweer them all, nor to be responsible Jor the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. ' 
%a* AU Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. lices & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 


Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and 


ealing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 


free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 


plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON'S 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 





Sold wm bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom, 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS, 


The Teething of Infants forms one of the chief 
anxieties of m thers, but Mrs. JOHNSON'S 
h}) AMERICAN SO'THING SYRUP, free trom 
} any Narcotic, affords immediate relief to the 
| Gom~, prevents Cunvulsivns, ard during forty 
years has attained a world-wide reputation. 
Mothers should see Mrs. JOHNSON’S Name 
on each Bottle; also that of Barcuay & Sons, 
95, Farringdon Street. 


Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, 
at 2s. 9d. a Bottle. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Eusured by usin 
JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 years. Sold universally, ts. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless signed ** Jewssurvy & Brown.” Manchester. 


SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


MESSRS. T. H. FILMER AND SON 
< e Respectfully 

atiention to their 
welebrated Easy 
Cuains, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior Foamirore 
(the largest in the 
kingdom) may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
81, 32, and 38, Ber- 
=== ners Street, Oxford 
== street, and 34 and 

35, Charles St., W. 


IuLusTRaTED 
CataLocues Post 
Free 





call 





FURNITURE & CARPETS. 


The very best Articles at the lowest 
Manufacturers’ prices for cash. 


Every Article marked in plain Figures. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Illustrated priced Catalogues free. 


GEORGE BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 


UPHOLSTEP FRS, 

3 CARPET & BEDIING 
MANUFACTURERS, 
14, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY; 
1, COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. ; 

AND 
EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. 


} 
WMH 


22 
} 


MAHOCANY 4 
CHAIR, 


In Leather, 21s, 





.MATHER’S 


ORIENTAL ROSE CREAM 


EXTRACTED 


FROM THE CHOICEST ROSE LEAVES.’ 


Removes Scurf, strsngthens and imparts a Gloss (without the use 
of Pomades) to the Hair, and prevents baldness ; even ot 
restoring the growth in many cases which appear & é : 
hopeless. 7 al “4 

Sold in Bottles, 1s., 2s, 6d., and 5s. each, by Chemists, “~" 5258 
> Bottles sent carriage paid on receipt of 123. in 
stamps. 


' WILLIAM MATHER, ' 


14, Fath Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C.3 
19, Hanging Ditch, and 109, Chester Road, Manchester. 
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SPYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, it gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly Cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 


Jhe various diseases hoa from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are quickly 
YUED AND RELIEVED BY ITS USE. Sold by all ¥ » 6d. 5 _ 
we PLOUGH, 118, Holborn Hill, London: E.c. yy all Chemists and the maker. In Patent glass stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls.,and 31s. each. 








SIX MEDALS: LONDON, PARIS, NEW YORK, & DUBLIN. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE & COCOA. 


Fry’s Chocolate for the Table and for Eating, in Sticks and Drops, 1s very pure, wholesome, and sustaining. 
Fry's Chocolate Creams are a delicious Sweetmeat. 


FRY’S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA. 


The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious properties of this Cocos, as well as the facility with which it is made, have 
rendered it a standard article of general consumption. It is highly approved and strongly recommended by medical men. 


A SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


+ 


CADBURYS COGOA ESSENGE | 


; easily prepared; economical; about five times the strength of the best Cocoas ordinarily sold ; free from 
Te ee iy eacainal men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. y i the excess of fatty matter, and 
“We have carefully examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that the Essence of Cocoa is just 
what it is declared to be by Messrs. Capsury Brotuers.”—Lancet. ; 
“Cocoa treated thas, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, and restorative of drinks.”—British Medical Ji 7 


OXLEY’S 
BROKEN! |ussENcE OF GinGER,  /#NEN! LINEN! 


This is a word well known in 




















FOR 
domestic circles, but if STAINS 
” GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SPASMS, INDIGESTION, DIARRHEA, | OF PORTWINE, 
DAVY’S ORIGINAL CRAMPS, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, ETC. | COFFEE, FRUIT, MILDEW, 
—_ ; and table matter, 
DIAMOND CEMENT It shortens the duration of fits of the Gout, confining them | entirely REMOVED trom 
Is used, to By extremities, and mitigating the paroxysms; it warms | jane linen. colons, muslin 
and invigorates the stomach, removes flatulency, assists diges- | by HUDSON'S BLEACH- 
Broken China, Glass, Earthen- tion, and strengthens the whole system. | ING LIQUID. It also restores 


ware, Woods, Cabinet Work, 
and Fancy Articles 


Can besecurely and neatly mended. 


igi 2] ; discoloured linens to their ori- 
Prepared from the original recipe of Samuen Oxuixy, Her | ginal ubitenees eimai 


Majesty’s Chemist. to the texture of the cloth. 











See the name of *E, Davy,” the mapas ean dy Wt. 
orgival Inventor, is on the ‘label, HUDSON AND SON, | ——— » Roe argo 
A naan 27, Haymarket, London; and all Medicine Vendors throughout | directions, at 2s., double size 
Sold by all Chemists 1m 1s. bottles. the World. | 3s., by medicine vendors and 
In Bottles, price 28, 9d., 48. 6d., and 108, 6d. each. |. re 
CHEAP EDITION OF PRESSENSE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
JESUS CHRIST: HIS TIMES, LIFE, AND WORK. By E. De Pres- 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. sense, D.D. Crown 8vo., 9s., cloth. 
* One of the most valuable additions to Christian literature which the present 
‘ generation has seen."—Contemporary Review. 
' JOSEPH GILLOTT S THE LATE DR. VAUGHAN'S LAST WORK. 

STE! E x °SoEeNs bia 2 DAILY a ee for rae ge pa Deaton, ae ene 

> > suGHaN, D.D. Square crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth; or in morocco. ° 
ak Ps re “ Written with good taste and right feeling, well fitted to supply @ want 








d rs throughout the World. of heads of families.”.— Daily News. 
Bold by all Deale 8 London: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


NOTICE. 
A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


THE SEA-BOARD PARISH. 


By Gxrorez Macponaxp, 
Author of “‘ Robert Falconer,”’ ‘‘ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c., &c. 
In Three Volumes. 
| A NEW NOVEL i A NEW WRITER. 
THE 
| OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


By Epwarp Garrett. In Three Volumes. 
“ Whoever this Author may be, he is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able to pronotinee more than once or 


twice in a lifetime. .. 2. If this is not the epitome of a real old man’s diary, it is the best imitation of reality we have ever come across. We 
mmend these ‘Occupations ’ to the attention of everybody.”—The Atheneum, August 16th, 1868. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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“PURITY & EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY” 


MAW 


NWARDED pp 
% 


ea 





Tuer CENUINE ano DOUBLE SUPERFINE ane THE QUALITIES PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE. 
RETAILED In EVERY TOWN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Uarpets J. MAPLE « co, 


Carpets COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in 3 days. — time, trouble, 
and expense; a great advantage to Country Customers, An Iliustrated Catalogue free. 


Carp ets r 145, 146, 147. Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place, 
The ALBERTA New Registered Lock-Stitch Family 



























ra SEWING-MACHINE, 
5 ges Surpasses any yet offered t» the Public. Price, with ernntequtel Bronze stand, 63 Guineas. 
Lie THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. Price Six Guineas. 
THE PRINCESS, 2 New Patent Hand Lock-Stitch Machine. Price Four Guineas. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN HILL. 
THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


THE FLORENCE (Lock Stitch). 


Should any Purchaser be dissatisfied with it, we will give in exchange any Sewing Machine of 
similar Price known to the Trade, 
Prospectus and Samples of Work Post Free. 


ADDRESS— 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London; 
(West End Branch: Panxursanon, 56 & 58, Baker Street, W. ; 
19 & 21, Blackfriars Street, Manchester; 83, Union Street, Glasgow. 


Agents: & J. Conver, 8, East 8t., Brighton; Knox, Samven, & Dickson, Hanover St., Edinburgh; Josers Haarais, Oriel House, Bull 8t., 
Birmingham ; C. Istep, 16, Above Bar, Southampton; Sarre & Co.,13 Saint Augustine Parade, Bristol; W. J. Warp & Co, 1, Saint Nicholas 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne; R. B. Pum, 38, High St., Worcester; B. Penner, 5, Cour'epay 8t.. Plymouth; Pars & Herriner, 8, Gallowtree 
Gate, Leicester; D. Lewis, Bridge St., Haverfordwest; T. Marx, Kidderminster and Stourbridge; M. A. Evprep, 18, Market Strect * ALEXANDxE 
ADAMSON, 20, Crossgate, Cupar; F. BAPTY, 30, Grafton St., Dublin. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR. 


“Superior to anything of the kind known.’’—ZANCET. 


“* Get the books themselves and you will not find yourselves disappointed.” —John Bull. 


MURBY’S “EXCELSIOR” SCHOOL SERIES, 


Used by nearly 2,000 Teachers. The best bound and cheapest books extant. 

















READING. (175,000) GRAMMAR, (12,(00) Gt OG« A PHY. 

WRITING. (35,000) ETYMOLOGY. (5,000) SCRIPTURE, 6,000) 
ARITHMETIC. (75,000) ENGLISH LITERATURE. CHURCH CATECHISM. (3.000) 
SPELLING. ENGLISH HISTORY. (5,000) MUSIC. (6,000) 


THOMAS MURBY, 32, Bouverie Street, Jiondon, E.C. 
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“THE HONEST LABOURERS LITTLE DREAMED IT WAS A FAREWELL SALUTATION.” 


Page 771 


Frontispiece to the Sunpay Maoazine for 1868. 
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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


CIIAPTER XL.—THE SERMON. 


HHEN I stood 
up to preach, 
I gavethem no 
text, but with 
the eleventh 
chapter of the 
Gospel of St. 
John open be- 


rect, I pro- 
\ ceeded to tell 
i) the story in 
the words God 
gave me, for 
who can dare 
to say that he 
makes his own 
commonest 
speech ? 
Fe see aes NX:  ‘WhenJesus 
oF ~ SS a a a Christ, theSon 
a" S ary ww NZ of God, and 
therefore our elder brother, was going about on the 
earth, eating and drinking with his brothersand sisters, 
there was one family he loved especially—a family 


of two sisters and a brother; for, although he loves 
everybody as much as they can be loved, there are some | 


who can be loved more than others. Only God is 
always trying to make us such that we can be loved 
more and more. There are several stories—oh, such | 
lovely stories!—about that family and Jesus. And 
we have to do with one of them now. 

‘They lived near the capital of the country, Jeru- 
salem, in a village they called Bethany ; and it must 
have been a great relief to our Lord, when he was 
worn out with the obstinacy and pride of the great 
men of the city, to go out to the quiet little town, and 
into the refuge of Lazarus’s house, where every one 
was more glad at the sound of his feet than at any 
news that could come to them. 

“ They had at this time behaved so ill to him in Jeru- 
salem, taking up stones to stone him even, though 
they dared not quite do it, mad with anger as they 
were—and all because he told them the truth—that he 
had gone away to the other side of the great river 
that divided the country, and taught the people in 
that quiet place. While he was there, his friend 
Lazarus was taken ill, and the two sisters, Martha and 
Mary, sent a messenger to him, to say to him, ‘ Lord, 
your friend is very ill.’ Only they said it more beau- 
tifully than that: ‘Lord, behold, he whom thou 
loyest is sick.’ You know when any one is ill, we 
always want the person whom he loves most to come 
tohim. This is very wonderful. In the worst things 
that can come to us, the first thought is of love. 
People, like the Scribes and Pharisees, might say, 
‘What good can thatdo him?’ And we may not in 
the least suppose that the person we want knows any 


\ fore me, to | 
keep me cor- | 
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secret that can cure his pain; yet love is the first 
thing we think of. And here we are more right than 
we know; for, at the long last, love will cure every- 
thing; which truth, indeed, this story will set forth 
tous. No doubt the heart of Lazarus, ill as he was, 
longed after his friend, and, very likely, even the 
sight of Jesus might have given him such strength 
that the life in him could have driven out the death 


which had already got one foot across the threshold. 


But the sisters expected more than this. They be- 
lieved that Jesus, whom they knew to have driven 
disease and death out of so many hearts, had only to 
come and touch him—nay, only to speak a word, to look 
at him, and their brother was saved. Do you think 
they presumed in thus expecting? The fact was, 
they did not believe enough; they had not yet learned 
to believe that he could cure him all the same whe- 
ther he came to them or not, because he was always 
with them. We cannot understand this; but our 
understanding is never a measure of what is true. 

‘‘ Whether Jesus knew exactly all that was going to 
take place, I cannot tell. Some people may feel 
certain upon points that I dare not feel certain upon. 
One thing I am sure of—that he did not always know 
everything beforehand, for he said so himself. It is 
infinitely more valuable to us, because more beautiful 
and godlike in him, that he should trust his Father 
than that he should foresee everything. At all events 
he knew that his Father did not want him togo to 
his friends yet. So he sent them a message to the 
effect that there was a particular reason for this sick- 
ness, that the end of it was not the death of Lazarus, 
but the glory of God. This I think he told them by 
the same messenger they sent to him; and then instead 
of going to them he remained where he was. 

‘But oh, my friends, what shall I say about this 
wonderful message? Think of being sick for the glory 
of God! of being shipwrecked for the glory of God! 
of being drowned for the glory of God! How can the 
sickness, the fear, the brokenheartedness of his crea- 
tures be for the glory of God? What kind of a God 
can that be? Why just a God so perfectly, absolutely 
good that the things that look least like it are only 
the means of clearing our eyes to let us see how good 
he is. For he is so good that he is not satisfied with 
being good. He loves his children, so that except he 
can make them good like himself, make them blessed 
by seeing how good he is, and desiring the same good- 
ness in themselves, he is not satisfied. He is not 
like a fine, proud benefactor, who is content with 
doing that which will satisfy his sense of his own 
glory, but like a mother who puts her arm round her 
child, and whose heart is sore till she can make her 
child see the love which is her glory. The glorification 
of the Son of God is the glorification of the human 
race, for the glory of God is the glory of man, and that 
glory is love. Welcome sickness, welcome sorrow, 
welcome death, revealing that glory! 

‘« The next two verses sound very strangely together, 
and yet they almost seem typical of all the perplexities 
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of God’s dealings. The old painters and poets repre- 
sented Faith as a beautiful woman holding in her hand 
a cup of wine and water, with a serpent coiled up 
within. High-hearted Faith! she scruples not to 
drink of the life-giving wine and water; she is not 
repelled by the upcoiled serpent. The serpent she 
takes but for the type of the eternal wisdom that looks 
repellent because it is not understood. The wine is 
good, the water is good,-and if the hand of the 
supreme Fate put that cup in her hand, the serpent 
itself must be good too, harmless at least to hurt the 
truth of the water and the wine. But let us read the 
verses. 

‘“** Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus. When he had heard therefore that he was 
sick, he abode two days still in the same place where 
he was.’ 

‘Strange! his friend was sick: he abode two days 
where he was! But remember what we have already 
heard. The glory of God was infinitely more for the 
final cure of a dying Lazarus, who, give him all the 
life he could have, would yet, without that glory, be 
in death, than the mere presence of the Son of God. 
I say mere presence, for, compared with the glory of 
God, the very presence of his Son, so dissociated, is 
nothing. He abode where he was that the glory of 
God, the final cure of humanity, the love that triumphs 
over death, might shine out and redeem the hearts of 
of men, so that death could not touch them. 

‘* After the two days, the hour had arrived. He said 
to his disciples, ‘Let us go back to Judea.’ They ex- 
postulated, because of the danger, saying, ‘ Master, 
the Jews of late sought to stone thee; and goest thou 
thitfer again?’ The answer which he gave them I 
am not sure whether I can thoroughly understand, 
but I think, in fact I know it must bear on the same 
region of life—the will of Géd. Ithink what he means 
by walking in the day, is simply, doing the will of God. 
That was the sole, the all-embracing light in which 
Jesus ever walked. I think he means that now he saw 
plainly what the Father wanted him to do. If he did 
not see that the Father wanted him to go back to 
Judea, and yet went, that would be to go stumblingly, 
to walk in the darkness. There are twelve hours in 
the day—one time to act—a time of light and the clear 
call of duty ; there is a night when a man, not seeing 
where or hearing how, must be content torest. Some- 
thing not inharmoniouswith this, I think, he must have 
intended; but I do not see the whole thought clearly 
enough to be sure that I am right. I do think further 
that it points at a clearer condition of human vision 
and conviction than I am good enough to understand ; 
though I hope-one day to rise into this upper stratum 
of light. 

‘* Whether his scholarshad heard anything of Lazarus 
yet Ido not know. It looks a little as if Jesus had 
not told them the message he had had from the sisters. 
But he told them now that he was asleep, and that he 
was going to wake him. You would think they might 
have understood this. The idea of going so many 
miles to wake a man might have surely suggested 
death. But the disciples were sorely perplexed with 
many of his words. Sometimes they looked far away 


hearts; sometimes they looked into their hands for 





| brother’s death to Jesus’ absence. 
for the meaning when the meaning lay in their very | 


it when it was lost in the grandeur of the ages. But 
he meant them to see into all that he said by-and-by, 
although they could not see into it now. When they 
understood him better’ then they would understand 
what he said better. And to understand him better, 
they must be more like him, and to make them more 
like him he must go away and give them his spirit— 
awful mystery which no man but himself can under- 
stand. 

‘« Now he had to tell them plainly that Lazarus was 
dead. They had not thought of death asa sleep. I 
suppose this was altogether a new and Christian idea, 
Do not suppose that it applied more to Lazarus than 
to other dead people. 
that Jesus meant to take a weary two days’ journey 
to his sepulchre and wake him, If death is not a 
sleep, Jesus did not speak the truth when he said 
Lazarus slept. You may say it was a figure; buta 
figure that is not like the thing it figures is simply a 
lie. 

‘“‘ They set out to go back to Judwa. Here we have 
a glimpse of the faith of Thomas, the doubter. Fora 
doubter is not without faith. The very fact that he 
doubts, shows that he has some faith. When I find 
any one hard upon doubters, I always doubt the 
quality of his faith. It is of little use to have a 
great cable, if the hemp is so poor that it breaks like 
the painter of a boat. Ihave known people whose 
power of believing chiefly consisted in their incapacity 
for seeing difficulties. Of what fine sort a faith must 
be that is founded in stupidity, or far worse, in indif- 
ference to the truth and the mere desire to get out of 
hell! That is not a grand belief in the Son of God, 
the radiation of the Father. Thomas’s want of faith 
was shown in the grumbling, self-pitying way in 
which he said, ‘ Let us also go that we may die with 
him.’ 
wake him. 
him.’ 
True, it may be, but his unbelief was the cause of 


his not understanding him. I suppose Thomas meant | 
this as a reproach to Jesus for putting them all in | 


He was none the less dead | 
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His Master had said that he was going to | 
Thomas said, ‘that we may die with | 
You may say, ‘he did not understand him.’ || 


danger by going back to Judea; if not, it was only | 
a poor piece of sentimentality. So much for Thomas’s | 


unbelief. But he had good and true faith notwith- | 


standing ; for he went with his Master. 


‘‘ By the time they reached the neighbourhood of } 


Some 


Bethany, Lazarus had ‘been dead four days. 


one ran to the house and told the sisters that Jesus | 


was coming. 


Martha, as soon as she heard it, rose | 


and went to meet him. It might be interesting at | 


another time to compare the difference of the be- 


haviour of the two sisters upon this occasion with the | 


difference of their behaviour upon another occasion 
likewise recorded; but with the man dead in his 
sepulchre, and the hope dead in these two hearts, we 


have no inclination to enter upon fine distinctions of |] 
Death and grief bring out the great | 
family likenesses in the liying as well as in the | 


character. 


dead. 


«‘ When Martha came to Jesus, she showed her true | 
though imperfect faith by almost attributing her | 


But even in the 
moment, looking in the face of the Master, a fresh 
hope, a new budding of faith, began in her soul. 
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She thought—‘ what if, after all, he were to bring him 
to life again!’ Oh, trusting heart, how thou leayest 
the dull-plodding intellect behind thee! While the 
conceited intellect is reasoning upon the impossibility 
of the thing, the expectant faith beholds it accom- 
plished. Jesus, responding instantly to her faith, 
granting her half-born prayer, says, ‘Thy brother 
shall rise again ;’ not meaning the general truth recog- 
nized, or at least assented to by all but the Sadducees, 
eoneerning the final resurrection of the dead, but 


faith is not quite equal to the belief that he actually 


‘Oh, yes,’ she said, her mood falling again to the level 
of the commonplace, ‘ of course, at the last day.’ Then 
the Lord turns away her thoughts from the dogmas 
of her faith to himself, the Life, saying, ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. And whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die. 
Believest thou this?’ Martha, without understand- 
ing what he said more than in a very poor part, 
answered in words which preserved her honesty entire, 
and yet included all he asked, and a thousandfold 
more than she could yet believe: ‘Yea, Lord; I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world.’ 

‘‘T dare not pretend to have more than a grand 
glimmering of the truth of Jesus’ words ‘ shall never 
die;’ but I am pretty sure that when Martha came 
to die, she found that there was indeed no such thing 
as she had meant when she used the ghastly word 
death, and said with her first new breath, ‘ Verily, 
Lord, I am not dead.’ 

‘*‘ But look how this declaration of her confidence in 
the Christ operated upon herself. She instantly thought 
of her sister; the hope that the Lord would do some- 
thing swelled within her, and, leaving Jesus, she 
went to find Mary. Whoever has had a true word 
with the elder brother, straightway will look around 
him to find his brother, his sister. The family 
feeling blossoms: he wants his friend to share the 
glory withal. Martha wants Mary to go to Jesus 
too. 

“ Mary heard her, forgot her visitors, rose, and went. 
They thought she went to the graye: she went to 
meet its conqueror. But when she came to him, the 
woman who had chosen the good part praised of 
Jesus, had but the same words to embody her hope 
and her grief that her careful and troubled sister had 
uttered a few minutes before. How often during 
those four days had not the self-same words passed 
between them! ‘Ah, if he had been here, our brother 
had not died!’ She said so to himself now, and wept, 
and her friends who had followed her wept likewise. A 
moment more, and the Master groaned; yet a moment, 
and he too wept. ‘Sorrow is catching;’ but this 
was not the mere infection of sorrow. It went deeper 
than mere sympathy; for he groaned in his spirit and 
was troubled. What made him weep? It was when 
he saw them weeping that he wept. But why should 





———— 











will do it. ‘The thing she could hope for afar off she | 
could hardly believe when it came to her very door. | 





he weep, when he knew how soon their weeping 
would be turned into rejoicing? It was not for their 
weeping, so soon to be over, that he wept, but for the 
human heart everywhere swollen with tears, yea, with 
griefs that can find no such relief as tears; for these, and 
for all his brothers and sisters tormented with pain 
for lack of faith in his Father in heaven, Jesus wept. 
He saw the blessed well-being of Lazarus on the one 
side, and on the other the streaming eyes from whose 
sight he had vanished. The veil between was so thin ! 


meaning, ‘ Be it unto thee as thou wilt. I will raise | yet the sight of those eyes could not pierce it: their 
him again.’ For there is no steering for a fine effect | 
in the words of Jesus. But these words are too good | 
for Martha to take them as he meant them. Her | 


hearts must go on weeping—without cause, for his 
Father was so good. I think it was the helplessness 
he felt in the impossibility of at once sweeping away 
the phantasm death from their imagination that 
drew the tears from the eyes of Jesus. Certainly it 
was not for Lazarus; it could hardly be for these his 
friends—saye as they represented the humanity which 
he would help, but could not help eyen as he was 
about to help them. 

‘The Jews saw herein proof that he loved Lazarus; 
but they little thought it was for them and their 
people, and for the Gentiles whom they despised, 
that his tears were now flowing—that the love which 
pressed the fountains of his weeping was love for 
every human heart, from Adam on through the ages. 

‘* Some of them went a little farther, nearly as far as 
the sisters, saying, ‘ Could he not have kept the man 
from dying?’ But it was such a poor thing, after all, 
that they thought he might have done. They regarded 
merely this unexpected illness, this early death; for 
I daresay Lazarus was not much older than Jesus. 
They did not think that, after all, Lazarus must die 
some time; that the beloved could be saved, at best, 
only for a little while. Jesus seems to have heard the 
remark, for he again groaned in himself. 

‘Meantime they were drawing near the place where 
he was buried. It was a hollow in the face of a rock, 
with a stone laid against it. I suppose the bodies 
were laid on something like shelves inside the rock, as 
they are in many sepulchres. They were not put into 
coffins, but wound round and round with linen. 

‘* When they came before the door of death, Jesus 
said to them, ‘Take away the stone.’ The nature of 
Martha’s reply, the realism of it, as they would say 
now-a-days, would seem to indicate that her dawning 
faith had sunk again below the horizon; that in the 
presence of the insignia of death, her faith yielded, 
even as the faith of Peter failed him when he saw 
around him the grandeur of the high-priest, and his 
Master bound and helpless. Jesus answered—oh, 
what an answer!—To meet the corruption and the 
stink which filled her poor human fancy, ‘the glory 
of God’ came from his lips: human fear; horror 
speaking from the lips of a woman in the very jaws 
of the devouring death; and the ‘said I not unto 
thee ?’ from the mouth of him who was so soon to pass 
worn and bloodless through such a door! ‘He 
stinketh,’ said Martha. ‘The glory of God,’ said 
Jesus. ‘Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God ?’ 

‘‘ Before the open throat of the sepulchre Jesus 
began to speak to his Father aloud. He had prayed 
to him in his heart before—most likely while he 
groaned in his spirit. Now he thanked him that he 
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had comforted him, and given him Lazarus as a first- 
fruit from the dead. But he will be true to the 
listening people as well as to his ever-hearing Father,| In a day or two Connie was permitted to rise and 
therefore he tells why he said the word of thanks aloud | take to her couch once more. It seemed strange that 
—a thing not usual with him, for his Father was always | she should look so much worse, and yet be so much 
hearing him. Having spoken it for the people, he) stronger. The growth of her power of motion was 
would say that it was for the people. wonderful. As they carried her, she begged to 

‘The end of it all was that they might believe | be allowed to put her feet to the ground. ‘Turner 
that God had sent him—a far grander gift than having | yielded, though without quite ceasing to support her, 
the dearest brought back from the graye—for he is | He was satisfied, however, that she could have stood 
the Life of men. upright for a moment at least. He would not, of 

** * Lazarus, come forth.’” course, risk it, and made haste to lay her down. 

‘«* And Lazarus came forth, creeping helplessly, with} The time of bis departure was coming near, and 
inch-long steps of his linen-bound limbs. ‘Ha! Ha! | he seemed more anxious the nearer it came. For 
brother! sister!’ cries the human heart. The Lord} Connie continued worn-looking and pale, and her 
of Life hath taken the prey from the spoiler! he hath | smile, though ever ready to greet me when I entered, 
emptied the grave! Here comes the dead man, wel- | had lost much of its light. I noticed, too, that she 
come as never was child from the womb—new-born | had the curtain of her window constantly so arranged 
—and in him all his brethren new-born from the | as to shut out the sea. I said something to her about 
grave! ‘Loose him, and let him go,’ and the work is | it once. Her reply was— 
done. The sorrow is over, and the joy is come. | ‘*Papa, I can’t bear it. I knowit isvery silly; but 
Home, home, Martha, Mary, with your Lazarus! He | I think I can make you understand how itis. I was 
too will go with you, the Lord of the Living. Home | so fond of the sea when Icame down. It seemed to 
and get the feast ready, Martha! Prepare the food | lie close to my window, with a friendly smile ready 
for him who comes hungry from the grave, for him | for me every morning when I looked out. I dare 
who has called him thence. Home, Mary, to help! say it is all from want of faith, but I can’t help it: 
Martha! What a household will yours be! What it looks so far away now, like a friend that had failed 
wondrous speech will pass between the dead come to | me, that I would rather not see it.” 
life, and the living come to die! I saw that the struggling life within her was griev- 

‘But what pang is this that makes Lazarus draw | ously oppressed; that the things which surrounded her 
hurried breath, and turns Martha’s cheek so pale? | were no longer helpful. Her life had been driven as 
Ah! at the little window of the heart, the pale eyes | to its innermost cave, and now when it had been enticed 
of the defeated Horror look in. What! is he there | to venture forth and look abroad, a sudden pall had 
still? Ah, yes, he will come for Martha, come for | descended upon Nature. I could not help thinking 
Mary, come yet again for Lazarus—yea, come for the | that the good of our visit to Kilkhaven had come, and 
Lord of Life himself, and carry all away. But look | that evil, from which I hoped we might yet escape, 
at the Lord. He knows all about it, and he smiles. | was following. I left her, and sought Turner. 

Does Martha think of the words he spoke, ‘ He that ‘‘Tt strikes me, Turner,” I said, ‘‘ that the sooner 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die’? Perhaps | we get out of this the better for Connie.” 

she does, and like the moon before the sun, her face| ‘‘I am quite of your opinion. . I think the very 
returns the smile of her Lord. prsopect of leaving the place would do something to 

‘** This, my friends, is a fancy in form, but it em-| restore her. If she is so uncomfortable now, think 
bodies a dear truth. What is it to you and me that | what it will be in the many winter nights at hand.” 
he raised Lazarus? We are not called upon to believe} ‘‘ Do you think it would be safe to move her ?” 
that he will raise from the tomb that joy of our hearts} ‘‘Far safer than to let her remain. At the worst, 
which lies buried there beyond our sight. Stop. Are| she is now far better than when she came. ‘Try her. 
we not? We are called apon to believe this. Else the | Hint at the possibility of going home, and see how she 
whole story were for us a poor mockery. What is it | will take it.” 
to us that the Lord raised Lazarus ?—Is it nothing to| ‘‘ Well, I shan’t like to be left alone, but if she 
know that our Brother is Lord over the grave? Will] goes, they must all go, except, perhaps, I might keep 
the harvest be behind the first-fruits? If he tells us| Wynnie. But I don’t know how her mother would 
he cannot, for good reasons, raise up our vanished | get on without her.” 
love who sleeps in Him to-day, or to-morrow, or for| ‘‘I don’t see why you should stay behind. Mr. 
all the years of our life to come, shall we not mingle | Weir would be as glad to come as you would be to go, 
the smile of faithful thanks with the sorrow of pre- | and it can make no difference to Mr. Shepherd.” 
sent loss, and walk diligently waiting? That he| It seemed a very sensible suggestion. I thought a 
called forth Lazarus showed that he was in his keep- | moment. Certainly it was a desirable thing for both 
ing, that he is Lord of the living—that he has a hold| my sister and her husband. They had no such 
of them, and can draw them forth when he will. If | reasons as we had for disliking the place, and it would 
this is not true, then'the raising of Lazarus is false—I | enable her to avoid the severity of yet another winter. I 
do not mean merely false in fact, but false in meaning. | said as much toTurner, and went back toConnie’sroom. 
If we believe in him, then in his name, both for our- The light of a lovely sunset was lying outside her 
selves and for our friends, we must deny death and| window. She was sitting so that she could not see 1t. 
believe in life. Lord Christ, fill our hearts with thy | I would find out her feeling in the matter without any 
Life.” preamble. 
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“Would you like to go back to Marshmallows, 
Connie ?” I asked. 

Her countenance flashed into light. 

‘Oh! dear papa! do let us go,” she said. 
would be delightful.” 

“ Well, I think we can manage it, if you will only 
get a little stronger for the journey. The weather is 
not so good to travel in as when we came down.” 

‘“‘No. But I am ever so much better, you know, 
than I was then.” 

The poor girl was already stronger from the mere 
prospect of going home again. She moved restlessly 
on her couch, half mechanically put her hand to the 
curtain, pulled it aside, looked out, faced the sun and 
the sea, and did not draw back. My mind was made 
up. [left her and went tofind Ethelwyn. She heartily 
approved of the proposal for Connie’s sake, and said 
that it would be scarcely less agreeable to herself. 
I could see a certain troubled look above her eyes, 
however. 

You are thinking of Wynnie,” I said. 

“Yes. Itis hard to make one sad for the sake of 
the rest.” 

‘True. 
necessities.” 

** No doubt.” 

** Besides, you don’t suppose Percivale can stay here 
the whole winter. They must part some time.” 

**Of course. Only they did not expect it so soon.” 

But here my wife was mistaken. 

I went to my study to write to Weir. I had hardly 
finished my letter when Walter came to say that 
Mr. Percivale wished to see me. I told him to show 
him in. 

**T am just writing home to say that I want my 
curate to change places with me here, which I know he 
will be glad enough to do. I see Connie had better go 
home.” 

“You will all go then, I presume,” returned 
Percivale. 

“Yes, yes; of course.” 
‘**Then I need not so much regret that I can stay no 


“That 


But it is one of the world’s recognized 


longer. I came to tell you that I must leave to- 
morrow.” 

* Ah! Going to London?” 

“Yes. I don’t know how to thank you for all 


your kindness. You haye made my summer some- 
thing like a summer—very different indeed from what 
it would otherwise have been.” 

‘*We have had our share of advantage, and that a 
large one. We are all glad to have made your 
acquaintance, Mr. Percivale.” 

He made no answer. 

*“We shall be passing through London within a 
week or ten days in all probability. Perhaps you 
will allow us the pleasure of looking at some of your 
pictures then ?”’ 

His face flushed. What did the flush mean? It 
was not one of mere pleasure. There was confusion 
and perplexity in it. But he answered at once: 

‘*T will show you them with pleasure. I fear, how- 
ever, you will not care for them.” 

Would this fear account for his embarrassment? I 
hardly thought it would, but I could not for a moment 
imagine, with his fine form and countenance before 





me, that he had any serious reason for shrinking from 
a visit. 

He began to search for a card. 

‘*Oh, I have your address. I shall be sure to pay 
you a visit. But you will dine with us to-day, of 
course?” I said. 

‘‘T shall have much pleasure,” he answered, and 
took his leave. 

I finished my letter to Weir, and went out for a 
walk. 

I remember particularly the thoughts that moved 
in me and made that walk memorable. Indeed, I 
think I remember all outside events chiefly by virtue 
of the inward conditions with which they were asso- 
ciated. Mere outside things I am very ready to for- 
get: moods of my own mind do not so readily pass 
away, and with the memory of some of them every 
outward circumstance returns. For a man’s life is 
where the kingdom of heaven is—within him. There 
are people who, if you ask the story of their lives, 
have nothing to tell you but the course of the outward 
events that have constituted, as it were, the clothes 
of their history. But I know, at the same time, that 
some of the most important crises in my own history, 
by which word history I mean my growth towards the 
right conditions of existence, have been beyond the 
grasp and interpretation of my intellect: they have 
passed, as it were, without my consciousness being 
awake enough to lay hold of their phenomena; the 
wind had been blowing: I had heard the sound of it, 
but knew not whence it came nor whither it went; 
only when it was gone, I found myself more respon- 
sible, more eager than before. 

I remember this walk from the thoughts I had 
about the great change hanging over us all. I had 
now arrived at the prime of middle life, and that 
change which so many would escape if they could, 
but which will let no man pass, had begun to show 
itself a real fact upon the horizon of the future. 
Death looks so far away to the young, that while 
they acknowledge it unavoidable, the path stretches on 
in such vanishing perspective before them, that they 
see no necessity for thinking about the end of it yet; 
and far would I be from saying they ought to think of 
it. Life is the true object of a man’s care: there is 
no occasion to make himself think about death. But 
when the vision of the inevitable draws nigh, when it 
appears plainly on the horizon, though but as a cloud 
the size of a man’s hand, then it is equally foolish to 
meet it by refusing to meet it, to answer the ques- 
tions that will arise by declining to think about them. 
Indeed, it is a question of life then, and not of death. 
We want to keep fast hold of our life, and, in the 
strength of that, to look the threatening death in the 
face. But to my walk that morning. 

I wandered on the downs till I came to the place 
where a solitary rock stands on the top of a cliff look- 
ing seaward, in the suggested shape of a monk pray- 
ing. On the base on which he knelt, I seated myself, 
and looked out over the Atlantic. How faded the 
ocean appeared! It seemed as if all the sunny dyes 
of the summer had been diluted and washed with the 
fogs of the coming winter, when I thought of the 
splendour it wore when first from these downs I gazed 
on the outspread infinitude of space and coiour 
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«‘ What,” I said to myself, at length, ‘“‘ has she done 
since then? Where is her work visible? She has 
riven, and battered, and destroyed, and her destruc- 
tion too has passed away. So worketh Time and its 
powers. The exultation of my youth is gone; my head 
is grey; my wife is growing old; our children are 
pushing us from our stools; we are yielding to the 
new generation; the glory for us hath departed; 
our life lies weary before us like that sea, and the 
night cometh when we can no longer work.” 

Something like this was passing vaguely through 
my mind. I sat in a mournful stupor, with a half- 
consciousness that my mood was false and that I 
ought to rouse myself and shake it off. There is 
such a thing as a state of moral dreaming, which 
closely resembles the intellectual dreaming in sleep. 
I went on in this false dreamful mood, pitying my- 
self like a child tender over his hurt and nursing 
his own cowardice, till, all at once, ‘‘a little pipling 
wind,” blew on my cheek. The morning was very 
still: what roused that little wind, I cannot tell; 
but what that little wind roused, I will try to tell. 
With that breath on my cheek, something within 
me began to stir. It grew and grew until the 
memory of a certain glorious sunset of red and 
green and gold and blue, which I had beheld from 
these same heights dawned within me. I knew that 
the glory of my youth had not departed, that the 
very power of recalling with delight that which I 
had once felt in seeing, was proof enough of that; 
I knew that I could believe in God all the night 
long, even if the night were long. And the next 
moment I thought how I had been reviling in 
my fancy God’s servant, the sea. To how many 
vessels had she not opened a bounteous high- 
way through the waters, with labour, and food, and 
help, and ministration, glad breezes and swelling sails, 
healthful struggle, cleansing fear and sorrow, yea, 
and friendly death! Because she had been commis- 
sioned to carry this one or that one, this hundred or 
that thousand of his own creatures from one world 
to another, was I to revile the servant of a grand and 
gracious Master? It was blameless in Connie to 
feel the late trouble so deeply that she could not 
be glad: she had not had the experience of life, 
yea, of God, that I had had; she must be helped 
rom without. But for me, it was shameful that 
I, who knew the heart of my Master, to whom at 
least he had so often shown his truth, should ever be 
doleful and oppressed. Yet even me he had now 
helped from within. The glory of existence as the 
child of the Infinite had again dawned upon me. 
The first hour of the evening of my life had, indeed, 
arrived; the shadows had begun to grow long, so long 
that I had begun to mark their length ; this last little 
portion of my history had vanished, leaving its few 
gray ashes behind in the crucible of my life; and 
the final evening must come, when all my life would 
lie behind me, and all the memory of it return, 
with its mornings of gold and red, with its evenings 
of purple and green; with its dashes of storm, 
and its foggy glooms; with its white-winged aspira- 
tions, its dull-red passions, its creeping envies in 
brown and black and earthy yellow. But from all 
the accusations of my conscience, I would turn me to 


the Lord, for he was called Jesus because he should 
save his people from their sins. Then I thought what 
a grand gift it would be to give his people the power 
hereafter to fight the consequences of their sins, 
Anyhow, I would trust the Father, who loved me 
with a perfect love, to lead the soul he had made, 
had compelled to be, through the gates of the 
death-birth, into the light of life beyond. I would 
cast on him the care, humbly challenge him with the 
responsibility he had himself undertaken, praying 
only for perfect confidence in him, absolute submis. 
sion to his will. 


walked on. The thought of seeing my own people 
again filled me with gladness. I would leave those I 
had here learned to love with regret; but I trusted I 
had taught them something, and they had taught me 
much ; therefore there could be no end to our relation 
to each other—it could not be broken, for it was in 
the Lord, which alone can give security to any tie. I 
should not, therefore, sorrow as if I were to see their 
faces no more. 

I now took my farewell of that sea and those 
cliffs. I should see them often ere we went, but I 
should not feel so near them again. Even this part- 
ing said that I must ‘sit loose to the world,”—an 
old Puritan phrase, I suppose; that I could gather up 
only its uses, treasure its best things, and must let all 
the rest go; that those things I called mine, earth, 
sky, and sea, home, books, the treasured gifts of 
friends, had all to leave me, belong to others, and help 
to educate them. I should not need them. I should 
have my people, my souls, my beloved faces tenfold 
more, and could well afford to part with these. Why 
should I mind this chain passing to my eldest boy, 
when it was only his mother’s hair, and I should haye 
his mother still? 

So my thoughts went on thinking themselves, until 
at length I yielded passively to their flow. 

I found Wynnie looking very grave when I went 
into the drawing-room. Her mother was there too, 
and Mr. Percivale. It seemed rather a moody party. 
They wakened up a little, however, after I entered, 
and before dinner was over, we were all chatting 
together merrily. 

‘* How is Connie?” I asked Ethelwyn. 

‘‘ Wonderfully better already,” she answered. 

‘*IT think everybody seems better,” I said. 
very idea of home seems reviving to us all.” 

Wynnie darted a quick glance at me, caught my eyes, 
which was more than she had intended, and blushed; 
sought refuge in a bewildered glance at Percivale, 
caught his eye in turn, and blushed yet deeper. He 
plunged instantly into conversation, not without a 
certain involuntary sparkle in his eye. 

‘‘ Did you go to see Mrs. Stokes this morning ?” he 
asked. 

‘“*No,” I answered. 
visiting now ; she is going about her work, upparently 
in good health. Her husband says she is not like the 
same woman; and I hope he means that in more 
senses than one, though I do not choose to ask him 
any questions about his wife.” 

I did my best to keep up the conversation, but 
| every now and then after this it fell like a wind that 


** The 





I rose from my seat beside the praying monk and -| 


“She does not want much | 
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would not blow. Iwithdrew tomy study. Percivale 
and Wynnie went out for a walk. The next morn- 
ing he left by the coach—early. Turner ‘went with 
him. 

Wynnie did not seem very much dejected. I 
thought that perhaps the prospect of meeting him 
again in London kept her up. 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE STUDIO. 


I WILL not linger over our preparations or our leaye- 
takings. The most porderous of the former were 
those of the two boys, who, as they had wanted to 
bring down a chest as big as a corn-bin, full of 
lumber, now wanted to take home two or three boxes 
filled with pebbles, great oyster-shells, and sea- 
weed. 

Weir, as I had expected, was quite pleased to make | 








less, in the midst of its greatest blessedness. I knew 
that as the thought of water to the thirsty soul, for it 
is the soul far more than the body that thirsts eve 
for the material water, such is the thought of home 
to the wanderer in a strange country. As the weary 
soul pines for sleep, and every heart for the cure of its 
own bitterness, so my heart and soul had often pined 
for their home. Did I know, I asked myself, where 
or what that home was? It could consist in no 
change of place or of circumstance; no mere absence 
of care; no accumulation of repose; no blessed com- 
munion eyen with those whom my soul loved: 
in the midst of it all I should be longing for a 
homelier home—one into which I might enter with 
a sense of infinitely more absolute peace, than a 
conscious child could know in the arms, upon the 
bosom of his mother. In the closest contact of human 





the exchange. An early day had been fixed for his| soul with human soul, when all the atmosphere of 
arrival; for I thought it might be of service to him | thought was rosy with love, again and yet again on 
to be introduced to the field of his labours. Before he! the far horizon would the dim, lurid flame of unrest 
came, I had gone about among the people, explaining | shoot for a moment through the enchanted air, and 
to them some of my reasons for leaving them sooner | Psyche would know that not yet had she reached her 
than I had intended, and telling them a little about | home. AsI thought this I lifted my eyes, and saw 
my successor, that he might not appear among them those of my wife and Connie fixed on mine, as if they 
quite as a stranger. He was much gratified with their were reproaching me for saying in my soul that I 
reception of him, and had no fear of not finding him-| could not be quite at home with them. Then I said 
self quite at home with them. I promised, if I could | in my heart, ‘‘Come home with me, beloved—there is 
comfortably manage it, to pay them a short visit the | but one home for us all. When we find—in propor- 
following summer, and, as the weather was now| tion as each of us finds—that home, shall we be 
getting quite cold, hastened our preparations for de-| gardens of delight to each other—little chambers of 
parture. rest—galleries of pictures—wells of water.” 

I could have wished that Turner had been with us| Again, what was this home? God himself. His 
on the journey, but he had been absent from his! thoughts, his will, his love, his judgment, are man’s 
cure to the full extent that his conscience would per-| home. To think his thoughts, to choose his will, to 
mit, and I had not urged him. He would be there to | love his loves, to judge his judgments, and thus to know 
receive us, and we had got so used to the manage-/| that he is in us, with us, is to be at home. And to 
ment of Connie, that we did not feel much anxiety | pass through the valley of the shadow of death is the 
about the travelling. We resolved, if she seemed | way home, but only thus, that as all changes have 
strong enough as we went along, to go right through | hitherto led us nearer to this home, the knowledge of 
London, making a few days there the only break in God, so this greatest of all outward changes—for it is 
the transit. but an outward change—will surely usher us into a 

It wasa bright, cold morning when we started. But region where there will be fresh possibilities of draw- 
Connie could now bear the air so well, that we set out ing nigh in heart, soul, and mind to the Father of us. 
with the carriage open, nor had we occasion toclose it. It is the father, the mother, that make for the child 
The first part of our railway journey was very pleasant. his home. Indeed, I doubt if the home-idea is com- 
But when we drew near London, we entered a thick plete to the parents of a family themselves when 
fog, and before we arrived, a small dense November they remember that their fathers and mothers haye 
rain was falling. Connie looked a little dispirited, | vanished. 





partly from weariness, but no doubt from the change 
in the weather. 

‘‘Not very cheerful, this, Connie, my dear,” I said. 

‘‘No, papa,” she answered; ‘‘ but we are going 
home, you know.” 

Going home. It set me thinking—as I had often 
been set thinking before, always with fresh discovery 





At this point something rose in me seeking utter- 
ance. 

“‘Won’t it be delightful, wife,” I began, ‘‘to see 
our fathers and mothers such a long way back in 
heaven?” 

But Ethelwyn’s face gaye so little response, that I 
felt at once how dreadful a thing it was not to haye 











and a new colour on the dawning sky of hope. I lay | had a good father or mother. I do not know what 
back in the carriage and thought how the November | would have become.of me but for a good father. I 
fog this evening in London, was the valley of the! wonder how anybody ever can be good that has not 
shadow of death we had to go through on the way) had a good father. How dreadful not to be good 
home. A shadow like this would fall upon me; the} father or good mother! Every father who is not 
world would grow dark and life grow weary; but I! good, every mother who is not good, just makes it as 
should know it was the last of the way home. impossible to believe in God as it can be made. But 

Then I began to question myself wherein the idea! he is our one good Father, and does not leave us, 
of this home consisted. I knew that my soul had! even should our fathers and mothers haye thus for- 


ever yet felt the discomfort of strangeness, more or | saken us, and left him without a witness. 
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Here the evil odour of brick-burning invaded my 
nostrils, and I knew that London was about us. A 
few moments after, we reached the station, where a 
carriage was waiting to take us to our hotel. 

Dreary was the change from the stillness and sun- 
shine of Kilkhaven to the fog and noise of London; 
but Connie slept better that night than she had slept 
for a good many nights before. 

After breakfast the next morning, I said to Wynnie, 

“T am going to see Mr. Percivale’s studio, my 
dear: have you any objection to going with me ?” 

““No, papa,” she answered, blushing. 
never seen an artist’s studio in my life.” 

*‘Come along then. Get your bonnet at once. It 
rains, but we shall take a cab, and it won’t matter.” 
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She ran off, and was ready in a few minutes.. We 
gave the driver directions, and set off. It was a long 
drive. At length he stopped at the door of a very 
common- looking house, in a very dreary-looking 
street, in which no man could possibly identify his 
own door except by the number. I knocked. A 
woman who looked at once dirty and cross, the 
former probably the cause of the latter, opened the 
door, gave a bare assent to my question whether Mr. 
Percivale was at home, withdrew to her den with the 
words ‘‘ second-floor,’ and left us to find our own 
way up the two flights of stairs. This, however, in- 
volved no great difficulty. We knocked at the door 
of the front-room. A well-known voice cried, ‘‘ Come 
n,” and we entered, 
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“Will you look at the daub?’ 


Percivale, in a short velvet coat, with his palette on | 


his thumb, advanced to meet us cordially. His face 
wore a slight flush, which I attributed solely to plea- 


sure, and nothing to any awkwardness in receiving us | 


in such a poor place as he occupied. I cast my eyes 
round the room. Any romantic notions Wynnie might 


have indulged concerning the marvels of a studio, | 


must have paled considerably at the first glance 
around Percivale’s room—plainly the abode if not of 


poverty, then of self-denial, although I suspected | 


both. A common room, with no carpet save a square 
in front of the fire-place ; no curtains except a piece 
of something like drugget nailed flat across all the 


lower half of the window to make the light fall from | 


upwards; two or three horse-hair chairs, nearly worn 


‘With much pleasure, I replied, and we rose and stood before the easel.” 


out; a table in a corner, littered with books and 
papers ; a horrible lay-figure, at the present moment 
dressed apparently for a scarecrow; a large easel, 
on which stood a half-finished oil-painting—these 
constituted almost the whole furniture of the room. 
| With his pocket-handkerchief Percivale dusted one 
chair for Wynnie and another forme. Then standing 
before us, he said: 

‘‘ This is a very shabby place to receive you in, Miss 
Walton, but it is all I have got.” 

‘© A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things he possesses,” I ventured to say. 

‘Thank you,” said Percivale. ‘‘I hope not. 
well for me it should not.” 

‘Tt is well for the richest man in England that it 
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should not,” Ireturned. ‘If it were not so, the man 
who could eat most would be the most blessed.” 

‘‘There are people, even of my acquaintance, how- 
ever, who seem to think it does.” 

‘*No doubt; but happily their thinking so will not 
make it so even for themselves.” 

‘‘ Have you been very busy since you left us, Mr. 
Percivale?” asked Wynnie. 

“Tolerably,” he answered. ‘ But I have not much 
to show for it. That on the easel is all. I hardly like 
to let you look at it, though.” 

‘*Why ?” asked Wynnie. 

“First, because the subject is painful. Next, be- 
cause it is so unfinished that none but a painter could 
do it justice.” 

‘* But why should you paint subjects you do not like 
people to look at?” 

“IT very much want people to look at them.” 
‘*Why not us, then ?’’ said Wynnie. 





‘* Because you do not need to be pained.” 

‘* Are you sure it is good for you to pain anybody ?” 
I said. 

** Good is done by pain—is it not?” he asked. 

‘*Undoubtedly. But whether we are wise enough | 
to know when and where and how much, is the ques- | 
tion.” 

‘* Of course I do not make the pain my object.” 

‘“‘If it comes only as a necessary accompaniment, 
that may alter the matter greatly,” I said. ‘‘ But still 
Iam not sure that anything in which the pain pre- | 
dominates can be useful in the best way.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” he returned.—‘* Will you look at | 
the daub ?” 

‘* With much pleasure,” I replied, and we rose and 
stood before the easel. Percivale made no remark, but 
left us to find out what the picture meant. Nor had 
I long to look before I understood it—in a measure 
at least. 

It represented a garret-room in a wretchedly ruin- 
ous condition. The plaster had come away in several | 
places, and through between the laths in one spot | 
hung the tail of a great rat. In a dark corner lay a 
man dying. A woman sat by his side, with her eyes 
fixed, not on his face, though she held his hand in 
hers, but on the open door, where in the gloom you 
could just see the struggles of two undertaker’s men | 


| urges them to forget it all. 


callous to it. Whence then would come the good I 
cannot doubt you propose to yourself as your object 
in painting the picture? If it had come into my pos- 


” 


session, I would—— 

‘*Put it in the fire,” suggested Percivale, with a 
strange smile. 

‘No. Still less would I sell it. I would hang it 
up with a curtain before it, and only look at it now 
and then when I thought my heart was in danger of 
growing hardened to the sufferings of my fellow-men, 
and forgetting that they need the Saviour.” 

“‘T could not wish it a better fate. That would 
answer my end.” 

‘* Would it now? Js it not rather those who care 
little or nothing about such matters that you would 
like to influence? Would you be content with one 
solitary person like me? And, remember, I wouldn’t 
buy it. I would rather not have it. I could hardly 
bear to know it was in my house. I am certain you 
cannot do people good by showing them on/y the 
painful. Make it as painful as you will, but put some 
hope into it, something to show that action is worth 


| taking in the affair. From mere suffering people will 


turn away, and you cannot blame them. Every show 
of it without hinting at some door of escape, only 
Why should they be 
pained if it can do no good ?” 

‘‘For the sake of sympathy, I should say,” an- 
swered Percivale. 

“They would rejoin, ‘It is only a picture. Come 
along.’ No; give people hope, if you would have them 
act at all—in anything.” 

‘*T was almost hoping you would read the picture 
rather differently. You see there is a bit of blue sky 
up there, and a bit of sunshiny scarlet in the window.” 

He looked at me curiously as he spoke. 

‘‘T can read it so for myself, and haye metamor- 
phosed its meaning so. But you only put in the sky 
and the scarlet to heighten the perplexity and make 
the other look more terrible.” 

‘* Now I know that as an artist I have succeeded, 
however I may have failed otherwise. I did so mean 
it. But knowing you would dislike the picture, I 
almost hoped, in my cowardice, as I said, that you 
would read your own meaning into it.” 

Wynnie had not said a word. As I turned away 
































to get the coffin past the turn of the landing towards from the picture, I saw that she was looking quite 
the door. Through the window there was one peep | distressed, but whether by the picture, or the freedom 
of the blue sky, whence a ray of sunlight fell on the | with which I had remarked upon it, Ido not know. 
one scarlet blossom of a geranium in a broken pot on | My eyes falling on a little sketch in sepia, I began to 
the window-sill-outside. | examine it, in the hope of finding something more 

*T do not wondet you did not like to show it,” | pleasant to say. I perceived in a moment, however, 
Isaid. ‘How can you bear to paint such a dreadful that it was nearly the same thought, only treated in 
picture ?” | a gentler and more poetic mode. A girl lay dying on 

“Tt isa true one. It only represents a fact.” | herbed. A youth held her hand. A torrent of summer 

** All facts have not a right to be represented.” | sunshine fell through the window, and made a lake 

‘Surely you would not get rid of painful things by | of glory upon the floor. I turned away. 
huddling them out of sight ?” ‘‘You like that better, don’t you, papa?” said 

**No; nor yet by gloating upon them.” Wynnie tremulously. 

“You will believe me that it gives me anything} ‘‘It is beautiful, certainly,” I answered. ‘‘ And if 
but pleasure to paint such pictures—as far as the | it were only one, I should enjoy it—asa mood. But 
subject goes,” he said with some discomposure. | coming after the other, it seems but the same thing 

‘Of course. I know you well enough by this time | more weakly embodied.” 
to know that. But no one could hang it on his wall! I confess I was a little vexed. For I had got much 
who would not either gloat on suffering or grow | interested in Percivale, for his own sake, as well as for 
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my daughter’s, and I had expected better things from | towards that heaven. It is indeed a grand picture— 
him. But I saw that I had gone too far. full of feeling—a picture and a parable.” * 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Percivale,” I said. ‘“I| I looked at the girl. Her eyes were full of tears— 
fear I have been too free in my remarks. I know, | either called forth by the picture itself, or by the 
likewise, that I am a clergyman and not a painter, | pleasure of finding Percivale’s work appreciated by 
and therefore incapable of giving the praise which I | me who had spoken so hardly of the others. 
have little doubt your art at least.deserves.’ ! «T cannot tell you how glad I am that you like it,” 

“T trust that honesty cannot offend me, however she said. 
much and justly it may pain me.’ | ‘Like it!” I returned. ‘I am simply delighted 

‘But now I have said my worst, I should much with it—more than I can express. So much delighted 
like to see what else you have at hand to show me.’ | that if I could have this alongside of it, I should not 

‘* Unfortunately I have too much at hand. Let me| mind hanging that other, that hopeless garret, on 
see.’ | the most public wall I have.’ 

He strode to the other end of the room where | ‘‘Then,” said Wynnie bravely, though in a tremu- 
several pictures were leaning against the wall with | lous voice, ‘‘ you confess, don’t you, papa, that you 
their faces turned towards it. From these he chose | were too hard on Mr. Percivale at first ?” 
one, but before showing it fitted it into an empty| ‘‘ Not too hard on his picture, my dear; and that 
frame that stood beside. He then brought it forward | was all he had yet given me to judge by. No man 
and set iton the easel. I will describe it, and then | should paint a picture like that. You are not bound 
my reader will understand the admiration which | to disseminate hopelessness; for where there is no 
broke from nfe after I had regarded it for a time. hope, there can be no sense of duty.” 

A dark hill rose against the evening sky which | ‘* But surely, papa, Mr. Percivale has some sense of 
shone through a few thin pines on its top. Along a/| duty,” said Wynnie, in an almost angry tone. 
road on the hill-side, four squires bore a dying knight! ‘‘Assuredly, my love. Therefore I argue that he 
—a man past the middle age. One behind carried his has some hope; and therefore again that he has no 
helm, and another led his horse, whose fine head only | right to publish such a picture.” 
appeared in the picture. The head and countenance| At the word publish Percivale smiled. But Wynnie 
of the knight were very noble, telling of many a/| went on with her defence. 
battle, and ever for the right. The last had doubtless| ‘‘ But you see, papa, that Mr. Percivale does not 
been gained, for one might read victory as well as! paint such pictures only. Look at the other.” 
peace in the dying look. The party had just reached| ‘‘ Yes, my dear. But pictures are not like poems, 
the edge of a steep descent, from which you saw the | lying side by side in the same book, so that the one 
valley beneath, with the last of the harvest just being | can counteract the other. The one of these might go 
reaped, while the shocks stood all about in the fields, ;, | to the stormy Hebrides, and the other to the vale ‘of 
under the place of the sunset. The sun had been Avalon. But even then, I should be strongly inclined 
down for some little time. There was no gold left in | to criticise the poem, whi utever position it stood in, 
the sky, only a little dull saffron ; but plenty of that | that had nothing, positively nothing, of the aurora in 
lovely liquid green of the autumn sky, divided with a| it.” ° 
few streaks of pale rose. The depth of the sky over-| Here let me interrupt the course of our conversation 
head, which you could not see for the arrangement of | to illustrate it by a remark on a poem which has 
the picture, was mirrored loyelily in a piece of water | appeared within the last twelvemonth from the pen of 
that lay in the centre of the valley. the greatest living poet, and one who, if I may dare 

‘*My dear fellow!” I cried, ‘‘ why did you not | to judge, will continue the greatest for many, many 
show me this first, and save me from saying so many | years to come. It is only a little song, ‘‘I stood on a 
unkind things? Here isa picture to my own heart. | tower in the wet.”” I have found few men who, whether 
It is glorious. Look here, Wynnie,” I went on. ‘‘You | from the influence of those prints which are always on 
see itis evening. The sun’s work is done, and he has | the outlook for something to ridicule, or from some 
set in glory, leaving his good name behind him in a| other cause, did not laugh at the poem. I thought and 
lovely harmony of colour. The old knight’s work is | think it a lovely poem, although I am not quite sure 
done too; his day has set in the storm of battle, and | of the transposition of words in the last two lines. 
he is lying lapt in the coming peace. They are bear- | But I do not approve of the poem, just because there is 
ing him home to his couch ‘and his grave. Look at|no hope in it. It lacks that touch or hint of red 
their faces in the dusky light. They are all mourning | which is as essential, I think, to every poem as to 
for and honouring the life that is ebbing away. But | every picture—the life-blood—the one pure colour. 
he is gathered to his fathers like a shock of corn fully | In his hopeful moods, let a man put on his singing 
ripe; and so the harvest stands golden in the valley | robes, and chant aloud the words of gladness—or of 
beneath. The picture would not be complete, howey er, | grief, I care not which—to his fellows ; in his hours of 
if it did not tell us of the deep heaven overhead, | hopelessness, let him utter his thoughts only to his in- 
the symbol of that heaven whither he who has done | articulate violin, or in the evanescent sounds of any his 
his work is bound: what a lovely idea to represent it | other stringed instrument; let him commune with his 
by means of the water, the heaven embodying itself own heart on his bed, and be still; let him speak to God 
in the earth, as it were, that we may see it! And | face to face if he may—only he cannot do that and 
observe how that dusky hill-side, and those tall slender - 
mournful looking pines, with that sorrowful sk av cite i ee ee ” y 
between, lead the eye and point the heart pai | | Fie —— Pe eS ee 
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continue hopeless; but let him not sing aloud in such 
a mood into the hearts of his fellows, for he cannot do 
them much good thereby. If it were a fact that there is 
no hope, it would not beatruth. No doubt, if it were a 
fact, it ought to be known; but who will dare be confi- 
dentthat thereis nohope? Therefore, I say, let the hope- 
less moods, at least, if not the hopeless men, be silent. 


‘‘He could refuse to let the one go without the | 


other,” said Wynnie. 
‘‘ Now you are talking like a child, Wynnie, as in- 
deed all partisans do at the best. He might sell them 


together, but the owner would part them.—If you will | 
allow me, I will come and see both the pictures again 


to-morrow.” 

Perciyale assured me of welcome, and we parted, I | 
declining to look at any more pictures that day, but not 
till we had arranged that he should dine with usin the | 
evening. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—HOME AGAIN. 


I wit not detain my readers with the record of the 
few days we spentin London. In writing the account 
of it, as in the experience of the time itself, I feel that 
I am near home, and grow the more anxious to reach 
it. Ah! Iam growing a little anxious after another 
home, too; for the house of my tabernacle is falling 
to ruins about me. Whata word homeis! To think 
that God has made the world so that you have only to 
be born in a certain place, and live long enough in it 
to get at the secret of it, and henceforth that place 
is to you a home with all the wonderful meaning 
in ‘the word. Thus the whole earth is a home to the | 
race; for every spot of it shares in the feeling: some | 
one of the family loves it as his home. How rich the 
earth seems when we so regard it—crowded with the | 
lovesof home! YetI amnow getting ready to go home 
—to leave this world of homes, and go home. When 
I reach that home, shall I even then seek yet to go 
home? Even then, I believe, I shall seek a yet warmer, 
deeper, truer home in the deeper knowledge of God— 
in the truer love of my fellow-man. Eternity will be, 
my heart and my faith tell me, a travelling homeward, 
but in jubilation ‘and confidence and the vision of the | 
beloved. 

When we had laid Connie once more in her own 
room, at least the room which since her illness had 
come to be called hers, I went up to my study. The 
familiar faces of my books welcomed me. I threw | 
myself in my reading-chair, and gazed around me 
with pleasure. I felt itso homely here. All my old 
friends—whom somehow I hoped to see some day— 
present there in the spirit ready to talk with me any 
moment when I was in the mood, making no claim 
upon my attention when I was not! 
should like, when the hour should come, to die in 


that chair, and pass into the society of the witnesses in | 


the presence of the tokens they had left behind them. 
I heard shouts on the stair, and in rushed the two | 
boys. 
‘‘ Papa! papa!” they were crying together. 
‘« What is the matter?” 
‘* We’ve found the big chest just where we left it.” 
‘* Well, did you expect it would have taken itself off? 
‘‘ But there’s everything in it just as we left it.’ 
‘* Were you afraid then that the moment you left | 


I felt as if I} 


it, it would turn itself upside down, and empty itself 
of all its contents on the floor ?” 
They laughed, but apparently with no very keen 
appreciation of the attempt at a joke. 

‘Well, papa, I did not think anything about it; 
but—but—but—there everything is as we left it.” 

| With this triumphant answer, they turned and 
hurried, a little abashed, out of the room; but not 
| many moments elapsed before the sounds that arose 
from them were sufficiently re-assuring as to the 
state of their spirits. When they were gone, I 
forgot my books in the attempt to penetrate and 
understand the condition of my boys’ thoughts. 
| And Isoon came to see that they were right and I 
was wrong. It was the movement of that undeveloped 
something in us which makes it possible for us in 
ev erything to give thanks. It was the wonder of the 
| discovery of the existence of law. There was nothing 
| that they could understand, @ priori, to necessitate 
the remaining of the things where they had left them. 
No doubt there was a reason in the nature of God, 
why all things should hold together, whence springs 
the law of gravitation, as we call it; but as far as the 
boys could understand of this, all things might as 
well have been arranged for flying asunder, so that no 
one could expect to find anything where he had left it. 
I began to see yet further into the truth that in every- 
thing we must give thanks, and whatever is not of 
faith is sin. Even the laws of nature reveal tho 
character of God, not merely as regards their ends, 
but as regards their kind, being of necessity fashioned 
after ideal facts of his own being and will. 

I rose and went down to see if everybody was 
getting settled, and how the place looked. I found 
Ethel already going about the house as if she had 
never left it, and as if we all had just returned 
from a long absence, and she had to show us 
home-hospitality. Wynnie had vanished, but I 
found her by and by in the favourite haunt of 
her mother before her marriage—beside the little 
pond called the Bishop’s Basin, of which I do not 
_ think I have ever told my readers the legend. But 
| why should I mention it, for I cannot tell it now ? The 
| frost lay thick in the hollow when I went down there 
to find her; the branches, lately clothed with leaves, 
stood bare and icy around her. Ethelwyn and I had 
almost forgotten that there was anything out of the 
common in connection with the house; the horror of 

this mysterious spot had laid hold upon Wynnie. I 
resolved that that night I would, in her mother’s 


| presence, tell her all the legend of the place, and the 


| whole story of how I won her mother. I did so, 
and I think it made her trust us more. But now 
I left her there, and went to Connie. She lay in 


/her bed, for her mother had got her thither at 
once, a perfect picture of blessed comfort. There 
| Was no occasion to be uneasy about her. I was so 
| pleased to be at home again with such good hopes 
| that I could not rest, but went wandering everywhere, 
| into places even which I had not entered for ten 
| years at least, and found fresh interest in everything. 
| For this was home, and here I was. 
Now I fancy my readers, looking forward to tze 

end, and seeing what a small amount of print is left, 
| blaming me; some, that I haye roused curiosity with-~ 
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out satisfying it; others, that I have kept them so 
long over a dull book and a lame conclusion. But out 
of a life one cannot always cut complete portions, and 
serve them up in niceshapes. I am well aware that I 
have not told them the fate, as some of them would 
call it, of either of my daughters. This I cannot 
develope now, even as far as it is known to me; but, 
if it is any satisfaction to them to know this much— 
and it will be all that some of them mean by fate, I 
fear—I may as well tell them now that Wynnie has 
been Mrs. Percivale for many years, with a history 
well worth recounting; and that Connie has had a 
quiet, happy life for nearly as long, as Mrs. Turner. 
She has never got strong, but has very tolerable 
health. Her husband watches her with the utmost 
care and devotion. My Ethelwyn is still with me. 
Harry is gone home. Charley is a barrister of the 
Middle Temple. And Dora—I must not forget Dora— 
well, I will say nothing about her fate, for good 
reasons—it is not quite determined yet. Meantime she 
puts up with the society of her old father and mother, 
and is something else than unhappy, I fully believe. 
** And Connie’s baby?” asks some one out of ten 
thousand readers. I have no time to tell you about 
her now; but as you know her so little it cannot be 


The 





such a trial to remain, for a time at least, unen- 
lightened with regard to her fate. 

The only other part of my history which could con- 
tain anything like incident enough to make it inte- 
resting in print, is a period I spent in London some 
few years after the time of which I have now been 
writing. But I am getting too old to regard the 
commencement of another history with composure. 
The labour of thinking into sequences, even the bodily 
labour of writing, grows more and more severe. I 
fancy I can think correctly still; but the effort neces- 
sary to express myself with corresponding correctness 
becomes, in prospect, at least, sometimes almost ap- 
palling. I must therefore take leave of my patient 
reader—for surely every one who has followed me 
through all that I have here written, well deserves 
the epithet—as if the probability that I shall write no 
more were a certainty, bidding him farewell with 
one word: ‘ Friend, hope thou in God,” and for a 
parting gift offering him a new, and, I think, a true 
rendering of the first verse of the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews :— 

‘*Now faith is the essence of hopes, the trying of 
things unseen.” 


Good-bye. 
End. 





REST. 


“Thou hast made us for Thyself: and the heart never resteth till it findeth rest in Thee.”"—StT. AUGUSTINE. 


Mane for Thyself, O God! 
Made for Thy love, Thy service, Thy delight ; 
Made to shew forth Thy wisdom, grace, and might ; 
Made for Thy praise, whom veiled archange!s laud! 
O strange and glorious thought, that we may be 
A joy to Thee! 


Yet the heart turns away 
From this grand destiny of bliss, and decms 
*Twas made for its poor self, for passing dreams! 
Chasing illusions melting day by day, 
Till for ourselves we read on this world’s best, 
“This is not rest!” 





Nor can the vain toil cease 
Till in the shadowy maze of life we meet 
One, who can guide our aching, wayward fect, 
To find Himself, our Way, our Life, our Peace. 
In Him the long unrest is soothed and stilled ; 
Our hearts are filled. 


O rest, so true, so sweet! 
(Would it were shared by all the weary world !) 
’ Neath shadowing banner of His love unfurled, 
We bend to kiss the Master’s piercéd feet ; 
Then lean our love upon His boundless breast, 
And know God’s rest! 
Fanny R. Havercat, 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Luke xi. 1—13, 


AT some time and in some place of which we must 
be content to remain ignorant, Jesus had gone apart 
from his disciples to pray. They had noticed his do- 
ing so frequently before; but there was a peculiarity 
in this case. He Had either separated Himself from 
them by so short a distance, or they had come upon 
Him afterwards so silently and unobserved, that they 
stood and listened to Him as He prayed. Perhaps 
they had never previously overheard our Lord when 
engaged in private devotion. The impression made 
on them was so deep, the prayer that they had been 
listening to was so unlike any that they themselves 
had ever offered—if that and that only be prayer, 
they feel they know so little how to do it—that, on 
the impulse of the moment, one of them, when Jesus 
had ceased, said to Him, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray, as 
John also taught his disciples.” We do not stand in 





the same peculiar external circumstances with him 
who preferred this request, but the same need is ours. 
There is access still for us into the presence of our 
Redeemer, nor is there in coming to Him one petition 
that should spring more quickly to our lips—one that 
can come from them more appropriately than this— 
‘* Lord, teach us to pray.” ‘To pray is to realise the 
presence of the Supreme—to come into the closest 
possible connection with the greatest of Beings. To 
pray is to lay our imperfect tribute of acknowledg- 
ment at his feet—to supplicate for that which we know 
that He only can bestow—to bring our sin to Him, so 
that it may be forgiven, our wants to Him, so that 
He may supply them. as seems best in his sight. 
What is our warrant for making such approach ? how 
may it best be made? what should we ask for? and 
how should we ask for it? None can answer these 
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questions for us as Jesus could. How gladly, then, 
should we welcome, and how carefully should we study, 
such answers as He has been pleased to give! 

On bringing together all that Christ has declared 
in the way of precept, and illustrated in the way of 
example, I think it will appear that as there is no one 
duty of the religious life of such pre-eminent import- 
ance in its direct bearing on our spiritual estate, so 
there is no one about the manner of whose right dis- 
charge fuller instructions have been left by Him. 
Thus, in the instance now before us, in answer to the 
request presented to Him, He at once recited a prayer 
which stands as the pattern or model of all true 
prayer. Without entering into a minute examination 
of the separate clauses of this prayer, let me crave | 
your attention to three of the features by which it is 
pre-eminently distinguished. 

1. Its shortness and simplicity. It is very plain ; 
not a part or petition of it which, as soon as it is 
capable of praying, a child cannot easily understand. | 
It is very brief, occupying but a minute or two in | 
the utterance ; so that there is not a season or occasion | 
for prayer in which it might not be employed. There | 
is no ambiguity, no circumlocution, no expansion, no | 
repetition here. It is throughout the direct expression 
of desire; that desire in each case clothing itself in 
the simplest, compactest form of speech. In the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, when Jesus first repeated this 
prayer, he offered it in contrast with the tedious am- 
plifications dnd reiterations of which the Jewish and 
heathen prayers were then ordinarily composed. The 
Jews, as the heathen of old, as the Mussulmans still, 
had their set hours throughout the day for prayer ; and 
so fond were they of exhibiting the punctuality and 
precision and deyoutness with which the duty was dis- 
charged, that they often arranged it so that the set 
hour should find them in some public place. Such 
practice, as altogether contrary to the spirit and object 
of true devotion, as part of that mere dead formalism 
which it was the great object of his teaching to un- 
mask, Jesus utterly condemned. ‘* When thou prayest, 
thou shalt not be as the hypocrites; for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and corners of the | 
streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say | 
unto you, they have their reward. But thou, when | 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use not vain 
repetitions, as the heathen do; for they think that | 
they shall be heard for their much speuking. Be | 
not ye therefore like unto them, for your Father | 
lnoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
him. After’this manner pray ye.” It was as an 
antidote to the kind of prayers then generally em- 
ployed, as well as a pattern specimen for after use 
within the church, that Jesus then proceeded to repeat 
the prayer which has been called by his name. It 
was not to lie by or be deposited as a mere standard 
measure by which other prayers were to be tried. It 
was to be used—to be repeated. When, many months 
after its first recital, it was said to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, 
teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples,” 
He was not satisfied with saying, ‘‘ Pray generally in 
such a mode or style as this;” He prescribed the very 


























words,—‘* When ye pray, say,” and He repeated the 
very prayer that He formerly had spoken. Not that 
He put much or any importance upon the exact 
words to be employed. In three out of the six peti- 
tions of which the prayer is made up, there are varia- 
tions in the words, not enough to make the slightest 
difference in the meaning, but sufficient to show that 
it was not simply by a repetition of the words that 
the prayer was truly said. With rigorous exactness, 
this prayer might be said over and over again till 
it became a very vain repetition—all the vainer, per- 
haps, because of the very excellence of the form that, 
was so abused. But over and over again—day by day 
—it might be repeated without any such abuse. All 
depends upon how you use it. Enter into its mean- 
ing—put your own soul and their own sense into the 
words—let it be the true and earnest desires of your 
heart that you thus breathe into the ear of the Eternal 
—and you need not fear how often you repeat it, or 
think that because you say the same words over again 
yousin. Our Lord himself, within the compass of an 
hour, repeated the same prayer thrice in the garden. 
But use it as a mere form, with no other idea than 
that because it has been “‘ authoritatively prescribed ” 
it ought to be employed, a single such use of it is sin. 

2. The order and proportion of the petitions in the 
Lord’s prayer. It naturally divides itself into two 
equal parts; the one embracing the first three petitions, 
the other the three remaining ones—these parts pal- 
pably distinguished from each other by this, that in 
the former the petitions all have reference to God, in 
the latter to man. In the former the thoughts and 
desires of the petitioner are all engrossed with the 
name, the kingdom, the will of the great Being ad- 
dressed; in the latter with his own wants, and sins, 
and trials. It would be carrying the idea of the 
Lord’s prayer as a pattern, or model, to an illegitimate 
length, were we to say that because about one-half 
of the prayer is devoted to the first of these objects, 
and one half to the other, our prayers should be di- 
vided equally between them. Yet surely there is 
something to be learned from the precedence assigned 
here to the great things which concern the name, and 
kingdom, and will of our Heavenly Father, as well 
as from the space which these occupy in this prayer. 
You have but to reflect a moment on the structure and 
proportion of parts in any of our ordinary prayers, 
whether in private or in public, and especially on the 
place and room given in them to petitions touching the 
coming of God’s kingdom, and the doing of his will 
on earth as it is done in heayen, to be satisfied as to 
the contrast which in this respect they present to the 
model laid down by Christ himself. Our prayers, 
such as they are, with all their weaknesses and im- 
perfections, will not, we are grateful to remember, be 
cast out because we yield to a strong natural bias, 
and press into the foreground, and keep prominent 
throughout, those personal necessities of our spiritual 
nature which primarily urge us to the throne of 
grace. Our Heavenly Father not only knoweth what 
things we need before we ask them, but He knoweth, 
too, what the things are, the need of which presses 
first and heaviest upon our hearts. Nor will He close 
his ear to any returning, repentant, hungering, and 
thirsting spirit, simply because these are pressed first 
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and most urgently upon his regard. But is it not 
well, nevertheless, that we should be reminded, as 
the prayer dictated by our Saviour so emphatically 
does, that selfishness may and does creep into our 
very prayers, and that the perfect form of all right 
approach to, all right address to the Divinity, is that in 
which the place of supremacy which of right belongs 
to Him is duly and becomingly recognised. More 
especially should it be so in all prayers that go up 
from this sinful earth to those pure and holy heavens: 
for if it be true—as the whole body of the prayer 
prescribed by Jesus teaches us that it is—that we are 
living in a world where God’s name is not hallowed as 
it ought, is often dishonoured and profancd—in a 
world where God’s kingdom of justice, and holiness, 
and love is not universally established, where another | 
and quite opposite kingdom contests with it for the 
empire of human souls—in a world where other wills | 
than that of God are busily at work, not always con- | 
senting with or working under his, but resisting and | 
opposing it ;—then surely if the name, the kingdom, | 
the will of our Father which is in heaven were as | 
dear to us as they ought to be, first and above all | 
things beside we shoul desire that his name should | 
be hallowed, his kingdom should come, his will 
should be done on earth as it is done in heaven. Let| 
us then as often as we use this prayer receive with | 





meekness the rebuke it casts upon that tendency and | 


habit of our nature which leads us even in our prayers | 
to put our own things before the things of our Heavenly 
Father; and let us urge our laggard spirits onward | 
and upward from the sense and sight of our personal 
necessities, till filled with adoration, and gratitude, | 
and love, before even we make mention before Him of | 
a single individual want, we be ready with a true heart 
to say, ‘‘ Our Father which art in heayen, hallowed be | 
thy name; thy kingdom come; thy will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven.” 

And whilst receiving the lesson clearly to be ga- | 
thered from the place and space occupied by the first 
three petitions of our Lord’s prayer, let its fourth 
petition, in its sequence, and in its solitariness, and in 
its narrowness, proclaim to us the place even among 
our own things which earthly and bodily, as compared 
with spiritual provisions, possessions, enjoyments, | 
ought to have. Is it without a meaning that we are 
taught to pray first, ‘‘Thy will be done,” and then 
immediately thereafter, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread?” ‘The bread is to be asked that by it the life | 
may be preserved, and the life is to be preserved that 
it may be consecrated to the doing of God’s will. 
According to the teyor of the prayer and the connec- 
tion of these two petitions, we are not at liberty to ask 
for the daily bread irrespective of the object to which 
the life and strength which it prolongs and imparts 
are to be devoted. It were a vain and hollow thing 
in any of us to pray that God’s will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth, if we do not desire and strive 
that it should be done as by others so also by our- 
selves. And it is as those who do thus desire, and are 
thus striving, that we are alone at all likely to proceed 
to say, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” A natural 
and moderate request, we may be ready to think, which 
all men will at once be prepared to present to God. 
Yet not so easy to present in the spirit in which Jesus 








would have us to offer it. Not so easy to feel our 
continued and entire dependence on God for those very 


things that we are most tempted to think we have ! 


acquired by our own exertions, and secured to our- 
selyes and our families by our own skill and prudence, 
Not so easy to pray for a competent portion of the 
things of this life, only that by the manner of our 
using and enjoying them the will of our Heavenly 
Father, his own gracious purpose in placing us 
where we are placed, and in giving us all that we 
possess, may be carried out. Not so easy to limit thus 
our desires and efforts in this direction, and to be 
satisfied with whatever the portion be that God pleases 
to bestow. Not so easy to renew this petition day 
by day, as conscious that all which comes each day 
comes direct from the hand of God—comes to those 
who have no right or title to claim it as their own— 
who should ask and receive it continually as a gift. 
Not so easy to narrow the petition to the day, leaving 
to-morrow in God’s hands. The simplest and easiest 


at first asit seems of all the six petitions, perhaps this. || 


one about our daily bread is one that we less fre- 
quently than any other present in the true spirit. It 
stands there in the very centre of the prayer—the 
only one bearing upon our earthly condition—preceded 
and followed by others, with whose spirit it must or 
ought to be impregnated—from which it cannot be 
detached. Secular in its first aspect, in this connection 
how spiritual does it appear ! 

3. The fulness, condensedness, comprehensiveness, 
universality of the prayer. Of course it never was 
intended to confine within the limits of its few 
sentences the free spirit of prayer. The example of 
our Lord himself, of the apostles of the Church in all 
ages, has taught us how full and varied are the utter- 
ances of the human heart, when it breathes itself out 
unrestrainedly unto God in prayer. Where the Spirit 


| of the Lord is, there is liberty—ample the freedom 


and wide the range that the Holy Spirit takes when it 
throws the human spirit into the attitude and sustains 
it in the exercise of prayer—prompting those yearn- 
ings which cannot be uttered, those desires and 
affections which words multiplied to the uttermost 
fail adequately to express. In the past history, in 
the existing condition of every human soul, there is 
an infinitude of individual peculiarities. To forbid all 
references to these, all manifestations of these in 
prayer—to tie every one down at every season to pray 
as every one else—to allow no minute confession of 
particular transgressions, no recital of the circum- 
stances in which they were committed, aggrayvations by 
which they were accompanied, no acknowledgment of 
special mercies, nor glad and grateful recounting how 
singularly appropriate and satisfying they had been— 
to cramp down within one dry and narrow mould 
all the plaints of sorrow, the moanings of peni- 
tence, the aspirations of desire, the beatings of 
gratitude, the breathings of love, the exultations of 
joy and hope, which fill the human heart, and which, 
in moments of filial trust, it would pour out into the 
ear of the Eternal :—this were indeed to lay the axe 
at the root of all devotion.. But while pleading for the 
very fullest liberty of prayer, let us not be insensible 
of the great benefit there is in ever and anon stepping 
out of that circle in which our own personal and 
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particular sorrows and sins shape and intensify 
our prayers into that upper and wider region in 
which, laying all those specialities for the time aside, 
we join the great company of the prayerful in all 
ages, in those few and simple, yet all-embracing peti- 
tions which they and we, and all that have gone before, 
and all that shall come after, unite in presenting to 
the Hearer and Answerer of prayer. And this is what 
we do in repeating the Lord’s prayer. In it we have, 
stripped of all secondary or adventitious elements, 
the concentrated spirit and essence of prayer —a 


such a Father. More than that, it is to Christ we 
owe the establishment of that close and endearing 
connection of sonship to the Father—a connection 
which it remains alone for us to recognise, so as to 
enter into possession of all its privileges and joys. 
He who taught this prayer to his disciples, taught 
them, too, that no man can come unto the Father but 
through Him. It were a great injustice unto Him, 
if, because He has not named his own name in this 
prayer, we should forget that it is He who, by his 
Incarnation and Atonement, has so linked God and 





brief epitome of all the topics that prayer should 
embrace—a condensed expression of all those desires 
of the heart that should go up to God in prayer. It is 
not a prayer this for any one period of life—for any one 
kind of character—for any one outward or inward 
condition of things—for any one country—for any one 
age. The child may lisp its simple sentences as soon 
as it knows how to pray ; it comes with no less fitness 
from the wrinkled lips of age. The penitent in the 
first hour of his return to God, the struggler in 
the thick of the spiritual conflict, the believer in the 
highest soarings of his faith and love, may take up and 
use alike this prayer. The youngest, the oldest, the 
simplest, the wisest, the most sin-stained, the most 
saintly, can find nothing here unsuitable, unseason- 
able. It gathers up into one what they all can and 
should unite in saying as they bend in supplication 
before God. And from the day when first it was 
published on the mount, as our Lord’s own directory 
for prayer, down through all these eighteen centuries, 
it has been the single golden link running through 
the ages that has bound together in one the whole vast 
company of the prayerful. Is there a single Christian 
now living upon earth—is there one among the 
multitude of the redeemed, now praising God in 
heayen, who never prayed this prayer? I believe not 
one. Itis not, then, as isolated spirits, alone in our 
communion with God, it is as units in that unnum- 
bered congregation of those who have bent, are bending, 
will bend, before the Throne, that we are to take up 
and to use this prayer. Not ‘‘my Father,” but ‘ our 
Father,” is its key-note. Let it calm, and soothe, and 
elevate our spirits, as, leaving all that belongs to our 
own little separate circle of thoughts, and doubts, and 


fears, and hopes, and joys, behind, we rise to take our 


place in this vast company, and to mingle our prayers 
with theirs. 

And to what is it that the Lord’s prayer owes 
especially the universality of its embrace—the omni- 
potence of its power? To the special character in 
which it presents God to all—the peculiar standing 
before Him into which it invites all to enter. It is 
not to Him as the Great I Am, the Omnipotent, the 


man, earth and heayen, together, that all those sen- 
timents of filial trust and confidence which this prayer 
_ expresses, may and should be cherished by every in- 
, dividual member of our race. There is not a living 
man who may not use this prayer, for while it is true 
that no man cometh to the Father but through Christ, 
it is equally true—indeed the one truth is involved in 
the other—that all men, every man, may now so 
come; not waiting till he is sure that he is a child of 
God, has such faith in God, or gratitude to God, or 
| willingness to serve God as he knows a child should 
cherish; not grounding his assurance of God’s Father- 
, hood to him on his sonship to God—no, but wel- 
coming the assurance given to him in and by Jesus 
| Christ, that God is his Father, and using that very 
Fatherhood as his plea in his first and last, his every 
approach to Him. ‘To each and every one of the 
multitude upon the mountain-side of Galilee —to 
_them just as they were—to them simply as sons of 
men, partakers of that humanity which He too 
shared, Jesus said, ‘‘God is your Father, treat Him 
|as your Father, commend your future to Him, cast 
all your care upon Him as such.” ‘‘ Take no thought, 
| saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
| these things.” Pray to Himassuch, then. ‘‘ When thou 
| prayest, pray to thy Father which seeth in secret.” 
| After this manner pray ye—‘‘ Our Father which art 
in heayen.” And what Jesus said to the multitude 
on the mountain side, He says to every child of Adam. 
Was it not, indeed, upon the existence and character 
of that yery relationship of God to us and to all men 
that Jesus grounded the assurance He would haye us 
cherish that our prayers shall not, cannot go up in 
| vain to heaven? For it is worthy of remark that on 
both occasions when this prayer was recited within 
| the compass of the same discourse, shortly after He 
| had repeated it—as if his thoughts were returning to 
| the subject, and He wished to fix firm in the hearts of 
| his disciples a faith in the efficacy of such prayer—He 
added, ‘‘I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given ; 
| seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 











Omnipresent Creator, and Lord of All; it is not to| untoyou. For every one that asketh”—asks as I have 
Him as dwelling in the light that no man can approach | told you he should, or for what I have told you he 
to—as clothed with all the attributes of majesty and | should—‘ every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that 
power and justice and truth and holiness, the Moral | seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall 
Governor of the Universe—that it invites us to come. | be opened. Ifa son ask bread of any of you that is a 
No, but to Him as our Father in heayen—a Father father, will he give him a stone? orif he ask fora 
regarding us with infinite pity, loving us with an fish, will he give him a serpent? . .. . If ye, then, 
everlasting love, willing and waiting to bestow, able | being evil, know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
and ready to help us. It is to Him who taught us | dren; how much more will your heavenly Father give 
this prayer that we owe the revelation of God to us as | the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ?”’ 

| WILLIAM HAnwNa. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 
Pant III.—THE CHURCH (concluded). 


5.—THE BOX OF SPIKENARD. 


! H&E brake the box, and on His head 


The costly spikenard freely shed ; 
Its fragrance filled the place, 

And He on whom it was bestowed, 

Who knew the gift from love had flowed, 
Approved the lavish grace. 


He murmured at the waste whose heart 


> Already played the traitor’s part ; 


The others murmured too: 
They nursed their small economies, 
They kept the bag before their eyes, 
And hid their Lord from view— 


Hid from their hearts that, more and more, 
He could increase the precious store 
From which such gifts are shed. 
Freely the sweets of nature grow, 
Ere Love can bid the fragrance flow, 
And the sweet ointment spread. 


Look at the liberal world, and see 

Each blessing lavished boundlessly ! 
What! dost thou call it waste ? 

The beauty of the wayside flower, 

‘The sweetness scattered every hour, 
That all alike may taste ? 





They who the costliest gifts have given, 

Raising the fair-wrought fane to heaven, 
Whose precious stones endure ; 

Filling the place with prayer and psalm, 

Anointing hearts with beauty’s balm, 
Have most enriched the poor. 


While they each gracious use who chide, 
Whether they seek their greed to hide, 
Or, but of sight too near, . 
Would save the cistern’s scant supply, 
And let the feeding fount run dry, 
Rob God’s poor souls of cheer. 





O generous heart! thy need fulfil, 

Spend if thou wilt more freely still, 
And love's rich odour raise ; 

Tf all for love and not for pride, 

Surely thy Lord will take thy side, 
And crown thee with His praise. 


6.—THE VINE. 


Tue south is blowing on the vine, 
The sap is rising from the roots, 
And, feeling for the sweet sunshine, 
The little buds peep from the shoots. 


The buds their baby hands unfold, 

And, wrinkled from their loosening clasp, 
The leaves are shaken from their hold, 

The growing tendrils cling azd clasp. 


Soft breathes the south, the blossoms blow, 
The future clusters hang in flower, 
And into blood of purple glow 
The vine transmutes the sun and shower. 
Thou living Vine! I hang on thee, 
And blindly feel the quickening sun: 
Oh, let thy blood bear fruit in me ! 
Oh, let thy sap throughout me run! 


Let my glad faith break forth like leaves; 
My heavenly hope like blossoms fair ; 

My love, what time the vine achieves 
Her glory, some ripe cluster bear ! 


7.—UNION. 
Sunset tracked upon the sea 
A long line of dazzling light, 
Fit the path of souls to be 
To the land that knows no night. 


In a low room, washen white, 
A small company were met, 
With that bridge of beams in sight, 
In their midst a table set. 
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There were fishers young and bold, 
On the deep who cast their lives ; 

A few husbands grey and old, 
Among many agéd wives ; 


Faces wrinkled as the sand, 

Hands rough from the rope and oar, 
Hearts set heaving on the land 

By cach wave that shook the shore. 


And they sang of pastures green, 
And of rest by quict streams, 

Of the things they had not seen, 
No, not even in their dreams. 


None are weary, none are old, 
None are sad, and none are poor; 

In their midst the street of gold, 
And the land beyond secure. 


Sank the sun! the waters chill, 

Swept, effaced, that pathway bright; 
But in growing dimness still 

On those faces there was light. 


Breaking bread from hand to hand 
Hushed they sat, till, solemnly, 
One who rose amid the band 
Said, ‘ There shall be no more sea: 


“Nothing to divide us more 

From our brethren—all restored— 
Safe on the eternal shore, 

In the love of Christ our LorJ.”’ 


8.—COMMUNION. 


HEY were an hungered and athirst, 
For in them stirred the life divine; 
They hungered for the heavenly bread, 

They thirsted for the holy wine. 


But there arose a strife of tongues, 
Crying, where’er the feast was spread, 
* Ours is the table of the Lord! 
We only eat the living bread! 


“ Here is the sacrifice restored, 

Where incense breathes and tapers shine ; 
Christ on the altar is adored! 

Receive Him zx the bread and wine!”’ 


“Not there, but here,” another cried, 
“ Christ dwells not in the outward sign ; 
Draw near, and in thy faithful soul 
Receive Him «ith the bread and wine!”’ 


But one without cried bitterly, 

“They perish whom Christ died to save ; 
They perish in their misery, 

For whom His flesh and blood He gave!” 


Then they went forth, and in His name 
They did the work He came to do; 

They lived in Him and He in them, 
They learnt with Him to suffer too. 


And when, an hungered and athirst, 
Returned the still divided band, 

Christ strengthened them by bread and wine 
From many an altar in the land. 


9.—RICH AND POOR. 


Ar a workman's bench there stood, 
In a hard and bitter mood, 
One who struggled to be wise ; 
3ut his soul grew darker still, 
For the world had taught him ill, 
Taught him only to despise. 
IV.—49. 





Scorn for scorn he gave it back, 
And to hate he was not slack, 
Though at loving he was good, 
And would suffer and would share 
With his fellows anywhere 
For the bond of brotherhood. 


“Tn the churches of the land,” 
He would say, “ the poor must stand, 
While the preachers cant and drivel, 
And the pride of life sweeps by, 
With the lust of flesh and eye— 
These are churches of the devil!" 


He would own that Christ the Lord 
‘he true brotherhood restored ; 

« But he handled workman’s tools, 
And for those who went to pray 
In the churches of His day, 

Called them hypocrites and fools.”’ 


Let us heed his words! in sooth 
They have taste of bitter truth, 

Such as he Christ would have won; 
They who heard Him gladly when 
He was the despised of men 

Would not now His presence shun. 


10.—COUNTED LOSS FOR CHRIST. 


Varn, fleeting world! I have pronounced 
All thou canst give as only loss; 

Thy pomp and pride I have renounced, 
To glory only in the cross. 


Count me a fool, O world! to loose 

My hands from holding fast thy gains: 
A little while, if these I choose, 

The hands are dust, and what remains ? 


Count me a fool, mine eyes to close, 
Save to the things I cannot see ; 

Thine are the shadows, cheats, and shows, 
That pass,.and change, and seem to be. 


Count me a fool; and be it known, 
I count as dung thy richest prize ; 

The highest wisdom which I own 
Must be as folly in thine eyes. 


Then wrap me in thy robe of seorn, 
Give me thy thorny crown to wear ; 

The cross was by the Master borne, 
And all who follow Him must bear. 


Vain, fleeting world! I have pronounced 
All thou canst give as only loss ; 

Thy pomp and pride I have renounced, 
To glory only in the cross. 


11.—THE BUILDING OF THE CITY. 


Benotp the city is building !— 
Why do ye gazing stand ? 

It is not in the clouds—the city 
Is in the midst of the land. 


The little hills are round it, 
And a river flows between ; 

And I say, Behold the vision, 
For the city ye have seen. 


Ye know its chiefest places, 

And its houses, street on street ; 
You know, I know, the faces 

Of the men and women we meet. 


Men groan from out that city, 
And sinful women snare ; 

Hell can have no uncleanness 
Worse than is harboured there. 
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The river they have polluted, 
Till its waters foam with death ; 
And the foul stream bubbles daily- 
With the self-destroyer’s breath. 
Yet here is the city building, 
A labour of many days ; 
And her walls shall be salvation, 
Her gates shall all be praise. 


A river of life, her river 
Shall flow and shall not cease ; 
And they who dwell within her 
Shall dwell in joy and peace. 
I see the white walls rising 
By the river, day by day ; 
They are building, building, building, 
Everywhere and alway. 
I see the builders going 
On the white walls to and fro; 





I am joined unto the builders, 
With some I surely know. 

One struck hands with another, 
With whom he had been at strife: 

“ Let us live, instead of striving 
About the way of life.” 

“How came you here?” said another, 
“For you are not of us!” 

“ Let him build,’’ said a master builder, 
“Tt will never be built, but thus.” 


Some said, “ We will build the city 

With our gold and our precious stones ;”’ 
And some, “ We will build the city 

With our flesh and with our bones !’’ 


sut when shall we behold it, 
For death comes swiftly thus ? 
We shall walk unclothed amidst it, 
And Christ in the midst of us! 





THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


First of all, this wonderful book is an Epistle. It 


‘is addressed to the seven churches in Asia: and after 


an introduction, describing how the Lord in glory 
appeared to the writer, and entrusted him with special 
messages to each of the churches, it proceeds to relate 
what further the writer saw in vision on the occasion. 
By far the greater portion of the book is occupied in 
this relation; and it is from these prophetic visions 
that its main character is derived. 

We will, as usual, speak first of the author. 

He describes himself as ‘‘ John,” in ch. i. 1, 4, 9; 


xxii. 8: and has been generally taken for the Apostle | 


of that name, the son of Zebedee, the writer of the 
Gospel and the three Epistles—the disciple whom 
Jesus loyed. This idea is supported by abundance of 
primitive testimonies, direct and indirect. It may 
here suffice to cite two of these. 

Justin Martyr, writing between A.D. 139 and 161, 
says: ‘‘Among us a certain man named John, one of 
the Apostles of Christ, in the Apocalypse which was 
made to him, prophesied that those who have believed in 
our time shall spend a thousand years in Jerusalem, and 
after this the universal, and, in a word, eternal resur- 
rection and judgment of all together shall take place.” 

Trenzeus, himself the disciple of Polycarp, who was 
the disciple of St. John, and died about A.D. 180, 
again and again states this book to have been written 
by John the disciple of the Lord, who, he afterwards 


adds, lay upon His breast, and published the Gospel | 
when he resided in Ephesus of Asia. In one place, | 


he says of the enigma about the name of Antichrist, 
‘‘If it had been fitting for his name to have been 
openly revealed to this age, it would have been de- 
clared by him who saw the Apocalypse. For it was 
seen not long ago, but close upon our own generation, 
near the end of the reign of Domitian.” 

Numerous other ancient testimonies to the same 
effect will be found in my ‘‘New Testament for English 
Readers,” voi. ii., Introduction, pp. 308—312. 

But it would not be fair to conceal that there was 
doubt on this point, if not from the first, yet very 
early in the history of the church. About the year 








250, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, a man of re- 


markable research and candour, published reasons 
against the authorship by St. John, founding them 
mainly on the difference of style and sentiment, and 
on the fact that the Evangelist John nowhere names 
himself, either in his Gospel or in his Epistles, whereas 
this writer does. In which arguments we may notice 
that Dionysius, in the third century, has not any 
advantage over us in the nineteenth, but that the book 
is as open to us as it was to him to examine and reason 


_from. He is not a witness, but a critic. 


The historian Eusebius, living not long after, ex- 
cluded the book from the canon of the New Testa- 
ment; but on examination his opinion appears to be 
entirely conjectural, and valueless as evidence. It 
proves, as indeed does that of Dionysius, that there 
was not then any ecclesiastical tradition reputing 
anyone else to be the author: for if there had been, 
they would have been sure to mention it. Both of 
them mention a certain John the Presbyter, and with 
a kind of surmise that he may have been the author: 
but the very existence of this personage is apparently 
mythical, the idea haying arisen from a misapprehen- 
sion of the title, ‘‘ the presbyter,” or ‘‘ the elder,” by 
which St. John calls himself in the addresses of his two 
smaller Epistles. As far, then, as external evidence 
goes, the authorship of St. John the Evangelist seems to 
be established. Itis when we look at internal evidence, 
that this conclusion seems to be beset with difficulties. 

It was well put, as carly as by Dionysius (sc: 
above), that the Gospel and the larger Epistle o! 
John are full of “the life,” ‘‘ the light,” the repudia- 
tion of ‘‘the darkness; abound with mention of 
‘the truth,” of ‘‘ grace,” of ‘‘joy,” ‘‘the flesh and 
blood of the Lord,” ‘‘ judgment,” ‘‘ forgiveness of 
sins,” ‘‘God’s love to us,” ‘‘ His command to us to 
love one another,” ‘‘the keeping of God’s command- 
ments.”’ Add to which, we have in them “‘ the judg- 
ment of the world,” of ‘‘the devil,” of ‘‘ antichrist,” 
‘the promise of the Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ our adoption as 
sons by God,” ‘‘ the. faith” demanded of us, ‘the 
Father and the Son.” ‘‘ Whereas,” continues he, * the 
Apocalypse is most alien and removed from any 
mention of all these, and does not approach them, 
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yor contain one syllable in common with any such 
ideas.” * 


Again, Dionysius says: ‘‘ We may again notice the | of later times. 


total variance in diction and style between the Gospel 
and Epistle on the one hand, and the Apocalypse on 
the other. In those former, you have unobjectionable 
Greek, and diction, arguments, and arrangement be- 
tokening a highly cultivated mind. You never find 
any barbarous word, any solecism, any individual pecu- 
liarity of expression. The writer had, it would appear, 
by the Divine gift, the word of eloquence, as well as the 
word of knowledge. Now I do not deny that such an 
one might have seen the Apocalypse, and received 
this prophetic information: but I see that the writer’s 
dialect and language are not accurate Greek, but 
that he uses barbaric idioms, and commits solecisms. 
Ineed not now enumerate them: for I haye not said 
these things to satirise him—let no one think it,—but 
only to point out the dissimilarity of the writings.” 
The justice of this statement remains unimpugned 
to this day. Itis very hard to imagine how the same 
man, even allowing many years between, could have 
shown himself so perfect a master of easy Greek writing 
at one time, and could have written so roughly and 
ungrammatically as he has done in the Apocalypse. 
As we look further into the matter, the difficulty 
becomes somewhat diminished. The circumstances 








The first mention of a Neronic date appears to be 
in the sixth century; and is found in several writers 
It is in reality a view which need not 
have been made of as much account asit has. For it 
has no foundation in the evidence of Christian anti- 
quity, and originated merely in a desire to interpret 
part of the prophecy of the reign and fate of the im- 
peror Nero. 

I have therefore no hesitation in believing that the 
book was written, as the early Fathers state, about the 
end of the reign of Domitian, 7.e., about A.D. 95 or 96. 

If we inquire for what readers the Revelation was 
written, the answer is ready to our hand. It is ad- 
dressed ‘‘to the seven churches of Asia:” i.¢., of the 
Roman proconsular province of that name. 

But it would be quite a mistake to imagine that the 
readers of the book were therefore limited to the 
members of these seven churches. The number itself 
of seven can hardly haye been chosen, except as sym- 
bolical of universality, according to the writer’s prac- 
tice throughout the book; and the wider cycle of 
readers is evidently in his view throughout. 

The state of things in the seven churches marks 
evidently a period considerably later than that of St. 
Paul’s Epistles addressed to the same parts. The 
germs of error apparent in those Epistles had ex- 
panded into definite sects (Rey. ii. 6, 15): the first 












under which the Apocalypse was written may in some | ardour of some churches had cooled (Rev. ii. 4, 5; 
measure tend to ease it. It was of necessity rhapso- iii. 2), while that of others had further kindled 
dical and hurried. Greek was anyhow not the yerna-| (ii. 19). The days of the martyrdom of Antipas, 
cular language of the writer. He may have written it | Christ’s servant, are referred to as certainly not recent. 
differently when sct down to compose a deliberate trea- | Again, Laodicea is described as wealthy and proud. 
tise, and when far from all appliances, and, if tradition | Now that city was destroyed by an earthquake be- 
may be trusted, in the midst of hard manual labour. | tween the sixth and the tenth years of Nero, and re- 
The fact, again, of the writer’s favourite expressions | covered by her own means, unassisted by the state. 
and subjects not being found, may in some measure This would take some years to accomplish, and still 
be accounted for by the totally different character of more time would be required to bring about such a 
that which he had to write. Still I own all these con- | state of careless ease as is here described. 
siderations leaye a residuum of difficulty: not enough | It hardly belongs to my present purpose to relate 
in my mind to cast a doubt on St. John’s authorship, | the history of these cities one by one. It has been 
but enough to make us confess, that this is a problem, | done in the Introduction to my ‘‘ New Testament for 
to the solution of which we have not yet attained. | English Readers,” vol. ii.; and those who wish to see 
As to the place and time of writing, we may safely | it further pursued may consult Dr. Smith’s ‘“ Dic. 
say that the book must have been written either in | tionary of the Bible” under the several names. 
Patmos, or on the return from thence. From the | I will only remark, with reference to the prophetic 
peculiarities of style, I should rather incline to the | declarations contained in the message to the churches, 
view that it was written in solitude, and therefore | that Ephesus (ch. ii. 5), Sardis (ch. iii. 3), and Lao- 
rather in the island than at Ephesus. The fact related | dicea (ch. iii, 16), are now in ruins; Smyrna (ch. ii. 
in Rey. x. 4, that the author was about to write down | 9, 10) is a vast and prosperous city; Pergamos 
the yoices of the seven thunders, fayours the view | (ch. ii. 13) still contains 3,000 Christians; of Thyatira 
that the writing took place at the very time of seeing | (ch. ii. 24, 25) the same may be said; Philadelphia 
the vision. The time has been matter of much debate. | (ch. iii. 8—11) is still a considerable town. 
Several commentators of some weight have inclined| ‘The object of the book is plainly declared by the 
to the belief that the book was written under Nero. | writer himself—that God sent it “to show to his 
The whole of the Fathers testify to the publication at | servants the things that must shortly come to pass.” 
the end of the reign of Domitian. The first semblance} Agreeably with this declaration, we have the main 

















of a departure from this view is an account by Epipha- 
nius, who placed it under Claudius, a date utterly 
preposterous, and evidently owing to some blunder. 
For it makes St. John an extremely old man in the 
days of Claudius, 7.c., from eight to fifteen years after 
the Ascension: which is contrary to all tradition. 








* We may remark that the mention of doing His commandments in 
ch. xxii. 14 does nct exist in the critical text. See corrections at the end 
of this paper. 





portion (ch. iv. 1—xxii. 5), consisting of a series of 
visions prophetic of things to come, or introducing in 
their completeness allegories involving both things 
past and future. These visions are not entirely sepa- 
rate from the epistolary introduction already spoken 
of, but from time to time recall its style and character 
by interjected hortatory sentences. So that the book 


cannot be considered as a set of prophetic fragnients, 
| but must be viewed as an organic whole. 
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And it being thus viewed, there can be no reasonable 
doubt among us who receive it as part of Holy Scrip- 
ture, that it contains revelations from God respecting 
certain portions of the course of the Church, even 
down to the time of the end. This confession among 
Christians of the general object is independent of dif- 
ferences in interpretation. 

We now come to speak of those differences them- 
selyes. And, first, we may state that by far the best 
account of them in dctail, indeed the only account 
accessible to the English reader, will be found in the 
fourth volume of Mr. Elliott’s ‘‘ Horse Apocalyptice.” 
He has there done his work very impartially and 
thoroughly; and those who have studied his account 
will find themselves masters of the principal theories 
and their upholders. 

Our present task will be a far humbler one: to 
state briefly the theories, and give a very few of the 
names of the upholders. 

First, there is that known as the Preterist view: 
holding that the whole, or by far the greater part of 
the prophecy has been fulfilled. This found no 
fayour in ancient times; nor indeed till the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. It seems 
then first to have been propounded by a Jesuit named 
Alcazar. It numbers Grotius, and our own Ham- 
mond, among its supporters, and Bossuet, the great 
antagonist of Protestantism. It has been taken up in 
our own times by the most eminent of the German 
expositors, by Moses Stuart in America, and by Dr. 
Davidson and Mr. Desprez in England. 

Secondly, there is the continuous historical interpre- 
tation ; that which holds that the prophecy embraces 
the whole history of the Church and its foes, from the 
time of its writing to the end of the world. 

This theory again belongs naturally to modern, or 
comparatively modern times; material enough for its 
habilitation not having been at hand in the earlier 
ages. It first makes its appearance in the twelfth 
century; and finds a remarkable example in the work 
of the abbot Joachim (about 1200). From that time 
onwards men became accustomed to associate the 
apocalyptic Babylon with the Church of Rome, and 
Antichrist with the Pope. This view, which was held 
even within the Romish Church, gained intensity and 
extent before and at the time of the Reformation ; it 
was that of the early Protestant expositors, and has 
held its ground in the main among the Protestant 
churches. In our own time it has again acquired 
strength by the events of the French Revolution, from 
1787 to the present time; it found in that development 
new material for adaptation to the terms of prophecy ; 
it became more pfecise as to its assigned dates, and 
more confident as to the arrangement of the future. 

Its most adequate and ablest representative in our 
own country is the great work of Mr. Elliott, the 
‘**Horee Apocalyptic.” While I am compelled to 
differ widely from many of his conclusions, and deeply 
regret the bitter spirit which he shews towards those 
who cannot adopt them, I must express my conviction 
that we have seen no such monograph in England, so 
thorough, so accurate, so full of honest labour; and 
must advise my readers of the great advantage which 
they may reap by possessing themselves of it and 
studying it. 





The third school of apocalyptic interpretation is that 
known as the Futurist. Its view is that the whole 
book, or by far the greater part of it, relates to the 
times of the Second Advent of our Lord. Thus its 
historic significance is altogether denied. 

This, of course, was held, but only from the neces- 
sity of the case, by the early Fathers. For them all 
was future, and the history of the Church had as yet 
no existence, so that they can hardly be fairly quoted 
as on this side. In modern times, the Jesuit Ribera 
(about 1580) seems to have been the first propounder 
of this view. It has been maintained, with much learn- 
ing and ability, among ourselves by such men as Dr. 
S. R. Maitland, Dr. Todd, and Mr. Isaac Williams. 

It is hardly the place here to detail the objections 
which lie against each theory in turn. My own view 
is, that enough attention has not been paid to the 
structure and phenomena of the sacred book itself. 
We have approached it too much with our minds 
made up as to what it must be, and have shut our eyes 
to what it is. My object in the very imperfect com- 
mentary on it which I have published (for it becomes 
impossible in such a matter not to refer to one’s own 
work) has been simply to follow the guidance of the 
sacred text, without any prepossessions; examining 
in each case, whither the text itself and the rest of 
Scripture seemed to send us for guidance. If a defi- 
nite meaning seemed to be pointed at in such guid- 
ance, we ought to uphold that meaning, to whatever 
school of interpretation we may seem for the time to 
belong. If no such definite meaning seem to be 
indicated, we must confess our inability to assign 
one, however plausible and attractive the guesses of 
expositors may have been. 

The result of such a method of interpretation will 
be, apparent want of system; but it surely is the 
only way which will conduct us safely as far as we 
go, and will prevent us from wresting the text to 
make it a pre-conceived scheme. 

In following this plan, I seem to see that there are 
certain landmarks, or fixed points, giving rise to 
canons of interpretation which must not be departed 
from. Such are, for instance, the following :— 

1. The close connection between our Lord’s pro- 
phetic discourse on the Mount of Olives and the line 
of prophecy in this book. That discourse has been 
aptly termed, by Mr. Isaac Williams, ‘‘ the anchor of 
apocalyptic interpretation.” It is the touchstone of 
apocalyptic systems. If it have not guided the ex- 
positor, the true key to the book is lost. 

2. The interpretation of the opening of the sixth 
seal is another such fixed point. The description by 
which that is followed is the very same which is used 
throughout Scripture to indicate the Great Day of the 
Lord. Any system under which it is a necessity to 
interpret this otherwise than of that Great Day of 
the Lord, stands self-convicted. 

3. Another fixed point is this. The imagery of the 
seais, trumpets, and vials, are severally run on to the 
time of the end. At the termination of each series, 
the note is unmistakeably given that such is the case. 
Any system which makes the three consecutive one on 
another, without taking this common ending into 
account, is thereby convicted of error. 

4. Another such fixed point is found in the vision of 
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ch. xii. 1 ff. In ver. 5, we read that the woman 
“brought forth a son, who should rule (or, shepherd) 
all the nations with a rod of iron;” and that ‘‘ her 
child was caught up to God and to His throne.” All 
Scripture analogy requires that these words should be 
interpreted of our Blessed Lord, and of none other. 
Every system which finds it necessary otherwise to 
interpret them, however plausible may be its fittings to 
events, and however ingenious its illustrations by coins 
and other trifles of the kind, is convicted of error in its 
first principles, and need not seriously be considered. 

5. Another fixed canon of interpretation is found in 
the usage of terms by the apocalyptic writer himself. 
For instance: he often speaks of the divine Persons; 
he often speaks of angels. He never mixes one with 
the other. Any system which finds it necessary to 
understand by ‘‘an angel,” Christ himself, is wrong, 
and violates the analogy of the book. 

6. Account ought to be taken of the nwmbers used in 
the book. These are kept constant to their great lines 


of symbolic meaning. Seven is the number of perfec- | 


tion ; seven spirits are before the throne (i. 4, iv. 5) ; 
seven churches represent the church universal; the 
Lamb has seven horns and seven eyes (v. 6). In the 
several series of God’s judgments, each complete in 
itself, seven is the number of the seals, trumpets, 


_thunders, vials. Four is the number of terrestrial 


extension: four living beings are the symbols of 
creation (iv. 6 ff.); four angels stand on the four 
corners of the earth, holding the four winds of 


' heaven; four seals, four trumpets, four vials, in each 


case complete the number of judgments consisting in 
physical visitations; four angels are loosed from the 
Euphrates, to slay the destined portion out of man- 
kind (ix. 13 ff.), and in obedience to a voice from the 
four corners of the altar; Satan deceives the nations 
in the four corners of the earth (xx. 8); the New 
Jerusalem lieth four-square, with all sides equal. 
Twelve is the number belonging especially to the 
Church, and to the appearances symbolically con- 
nected with her. Twice twelve is the number of the 
heavenly elders; twelve times twelve thousand the 
number of the sealed elect; the woman, in ch. xii., 
has a crown of twelve stars; the heavenly city has 
twelve gates, at the gates twelve angels, on them the 
names of the twelvetribes; also, twelve foundations, and 
on them the number of the twelve apostles ; and its cir- 
cumference is twelve thousand furlongs; in the midst of 
her, the treggf life brings forth twelve manner of fruits. 
Again, the half of the mystic seven is a ruling 
number in the apocalyptic periods. Three years and 
a half had been the duration of the drought prayed 
for by Elijah (James v. 17); ‘‘a time, times, and the 
dividing of time” (= 32 years), was the prophetic 
duration of the persecution of the saints in Dan. vii. 
25. Thus we find, in Rey. xi. 6, that the two wit- 
nesses, one of whose powers is to shut up heaven, 
that there shall be no rain, shall prophesy 1260 days, 
i.e, three years and a-half; also, the testimony of 
three witnesses is to endure forty-two months (three 
years and a-half), as that of Moses endured through 
the forty-two stations of Israel in the wilderness. 
Three days and a half are the bodies of the witnesses 
to lie unburied in the street of the great city; again, 
for 1260 days is the woman to be fed in the wilder- 











ness; again, forty-two months is the period of the 
power of the first wild beast, which ascended from the 
sea (ch. xiii. 5). 

Of these latter periods no satisfactory solution has 
ever been given. Again and again, the interpreters of 
prophecy have fixed a time for the end of them ; again 
and again, that time has passed unsignalised by any 
event; again and again, these interpreters have 
adroitly shifted on their ground into the as yet safe 
future, and reappeared before the public with the 
same confidence as if they had not been utterly 
defeated. Some have held that a ‘‘ day” may mean a 
year, in the face of the occurrence of a period of ‘a 
thousand years” in the same prophecy, which they 
ought to, but do not, interpret to mean 365,000 years. 
Such inconsistencies, which, if presented for the first 
time, would ensure the rejection of any system, have 
been so long before the public that they pass unchal- 
lenged, and draw down wrath from their perpetrators 
on him who, in the cause of common honesty, ventures 
to notice them, and to point them out for reprobation. 

Such are the principal remarks which I have to make 
on the rules for the interpretation of this mysterious 
book: and I will conclude them by a statement of my 
own view respecting the character and arrangement of 


| the prophecy, which has resulted from the application 


of those rules.* And, first, for the principles on which 
my interpretation is based :— 

‘‘The book is a revelation given by the Father to 
Christ, and imparted by Him through His angel to 
St. John, to declare to His servants things which 
must shortly come to pass: in other words, the future 
conflicts and triumphs of His church; these being the 
things which concerned ‘ His servants.’ 

‘* Of all these, the greatest event is His own coming 
in glory. In consequence, it is put forward in the 
introduction of the book with all solemnity, and its 
certainty sealed by an asseveration from the Almighty 
and Everlasting God. 

‘‘ Accordingly, we find every part of the prophecy. 
full of this subject. The Epistles to the Churches 
continually recur to it: the visions of seals, trumpets, 
vials, all end in introducing it: and it forms the 
solemn conclusion, as it did the opening of the book. 

‘¢ But it was not the first time that this great subject 
had been spoken of in prophecy. The Old Testament 
prophets had all announced it: and the language of 
this book is full of the prophetic imagery which we 
also find inthem. The first great key to the under- 
standing of the Apocalypse, is, the analogy of Old 
Testament prophecy. 

‘¢The next is our Lord’s own prophetic discourse, 
before insisted on in this reference. He himself had 
previously delivered a great prophecy, giving in clear 
outline the main points of the history of the Church. 
In this prophecy, the progress of the Gospel, its hin- 
drances and corruptions, the judgments on the un- 
believing, the trials of the faithful, the safety of God’s 
elect amidst all, and the final redemption in glory of 
His faithful people, were all indicated. There, they 
were enwrapped in language which was in great part 
primarily applicable to the great typical judgment on 





* The following statement is quoted, with mere verbal alterations, from 
the “ New Testament for English Readers,” vol. ii., Introd., pp. 356—363 
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the chosen people—the destruction of Jerusalem. 
When this book was written, that event had taken 
place: completing the first and partial fulfilment of 
our Lord’s predictions. Now, it remained for prophecy 
to declare to the church God’s: course of dealing with 
the nations of the earth, by which the same predictions 
are to be again fulfilled, on a larger scale, and with 
greater fulness of meaning. 

‘Tn accordance with the analogy just pointed out, 





speak, of the day of the Lord: the portents which 


should usher in His coming: but not that coming | 
itself. or the revelation of this, the time is not yet, || 
First, His elect must be gathered out of the four 

winds—the complete number sealed, before the judg- | 
ments inyoked by the martyred souls descend on the | 
First, the Seer must be | 
vouchsafed a vision of the great multitude whom none | 


earth, the sea, the trees. 


can number, in everlasting glory. The day of the 


I conceive that the opening section of the book (after | Lord’s coming is gone by, and thevision reaches forward 


the vision in the introduction), containing the Epistles 
to the Churches, is an expansion of our Lord’s brief 
notes of comfort, reproof, and admonition addressed to 
His own in the prophecy on the Mount of Olives and 
elsewhere in His prophetic discourses. 

‘* This first section has set before us the Lord present 


with His Church on earth: the next introduces us at 


once to His presence in heayen, and to the celestial 
scenery of the whole coming prophecy. It is to be 
noted that this revelation of God is as the God of His 
Church. The Father, seated on the Throne: the 
Lamb in the midst of the throne, bearing the marks 
of His atoning sacrifice: the sevenfold Spirit with His 
lamps of fire: this is Jehovah the covenant God of His 
redeemed. And next we have Creation, symbolized 
by the four living-beings—the Church, patriarchal and 
apostolic, represented by the twenty-four elders: and 
the innumerable company of angels, ministering in 
their glory and might, now by one of them, now by 
another, throughout the course of the prophecy. 

‘“‘In the next section, the Lamb, alone found 
worthy, opens, one after another, the seals of the 
closed book or roll, so that when they are all opened, 
it may be unrolled and read. One point should be 
urged, which is very commonly passed over: viz., 
that the roll is never during the prophecy actually 
opened, nor is any part of it read. The openings of 
its successive seals are but the successive preparations 
for its contents to be disclosed: and as each is opened, 
a new class of preparations is seen in prophetic vision. 
When the seventh is loosed, and all is ready for the 
unfolding and reading, there is a symbolic silence, 
and a new series of visions begins. 

‘* As regards the seals themselves, the first four are 
marked off from the other three in a manner which 
none can fail to observe. They represent, I believe, 
Christ’s victory over the world in His appointed way. 
We have Himself going forth to conquer, and in His 
train, the sword which He came to send on earth, the 
wars, famines, and pestilences which He foretold 
should be forerunners of His coming. At each of 
these appearances, one of the living-beings who sym- 
bolize Creation echoes with his ‘Come’ the sighs of 
the world for the manifestation of the sons of God. 
I conceive it to be a mistake, necessarily involved in 
the consecutive historical interpretation, but some- 
times found where that is not, to interpret these four 
seals as succeeding one another in time. All are co- 
ordinate, all are correlative. 

**Next to the sighs of Creation for the Lord’s 
coming, we have those of His martyred saints, crying 
from under His altar. Then, at the opening of the 
sixth séal, we have reproduced the well-known imagery 
of our Lord’s discourse and of the Old Testament pro- 
phets, describing the very eve and threshold, so to 


| 
| 


| 





beyond it into the blissful eternity. Why? Because | 
then, and not till then, shall the seventh seal, which | 
looses the roll of God’s eternal purposes, be opened, | 


and the book read to the adoring Church in glory, 


Then we have the last seal opened, and the half-hour’s 
silence—the ‘beginning,’ as Victorinus sublimely | 


says, ‘of eternal rest.’ 


‘Thus far the vision of the seals necessarily reached | 
onward for its completion. But there is much more to | 
be revealed. God’s judgments on the earth and its | 


inhabitants are the subject of the next series of visions, 
The prayers of the martyred saints had invoked them: 
with the symbolizing therefore of the answer to these 
prayersthenextsectionopens. Then followthetrumpet- 
blowing angels, hurting the earth, the trees, the sea, 
the rivers, the lights of heaven. And here again, as 
before, the first four trumpets complete these world- 
wide judgments, and with the fifth the three woes on 
mankind begin. The previous plagues have affected 


| only the accessories of life: the following affect life itself. 


‘* In these latter we have the strictest correspondence 
with the foregoing vision of the seals. Two of them 
are veritably plagues, the one of the locusts, the other 
of the horsemen. After this sixth trumpet are inserted 
two episodical passages, the one a vision, the other a 
prophecy (see below): then, when the seventh is about 
to sound, the consummation of God’s judgments passes 
unrecorded, as it did under the seals; and at the 
seventh trumpet, we have the song of thanksgiving 
and triumph in heayen. Such remarkable and intimate 
correspondence carries its own explanation: the two 
visions of the trumpets and seals run to one and the 
same glorious termination: the former, in tracing the 
course of the world as regards the Church, the latter, 
in tracing God’s judgments of vengeance on the un- 
godly dwellers on earth: for it is for this that the 
heavenly song at its conclusion gives thanks. 

“If now we turn to the two episodes between tho 
sixth and seventh trumpets, we find them distinctly 
introductory to that section which is next to follow. 
A little book is given to the Seer, sweet to his mouth, 
but bitter in digestion, with an announcement that he 
is yet again to prophecy to many nations—that a fresh 
series of prophetic visions, glorious indeed but woeful, 
was now to be delivered by him. 

‘«These begin by the measurement of the temple of 
God—seeing that it is the Church herself, in her inner- 
most hold, which is now to become the subject of the 
prophecy. The course of the two witnesses, recalling 
to us by their spirit and power Moses and Elias, is 
predicted: and during the prediction, one principal 
figure of the subsequent visions is by anticipation 
introduced: the wild-beast that cometh up out of the 
abyss. That this is so, is at once fatal in my estimation 
to the continuous historical interpretation. 
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‘«‘T can give no explanation of the two witnesses. I 
have studied the various solutions, and I own that I 
cannot find any which I can endorse as being that 
which I can feel to be satisfactory. I have none of my 
own. I recognise the characters: but I cannot appro- 


priate them. I do not feel it to be any reproach to my 
system, or any disproof of its substance, that there are 
this and other gaps in it which I cannot bridge over. 

Nay, on the contrary, if it be a sound interpretation, 

there must be these: and to find events and persons 
which may fit the whole, ere yet the course of time is 
run, would seem to me rather writing a parody, than 
earnestly seeking a solution. 

‘¢ And now the seventh angel sounds; and as before 
at the opening of the seventh seal, the heavenly scene | 
is before us, and the representatives of the church 
universal fall down and give thanks that God’s king- | 
dom is come, and the time of the dead to be judged. 
But though this series of visions likewise has been thus | 
brought down to the end of the final consummation, 
there is more yet to be revealed; and in anticipation | 
of the character of the subsequent visions, the temple 
of God in heaven is opened, and the pause between one 
and another series is announced, as before between the | 
seals and the trumpets, and as after at the end of the 
vials, by thunders and lightnings and voices. 

‘* And now opens the great prophetic course of visions 
regarding the Church. Her identification in the eyes 
of the seer is first rendered unmistakeable, by the scene 
opening with the appearance of the woman and the 
serpent, the enmity between him and her seed, the 
birth of the Man-child who should rule over the 
nations—His ascension to heayen and to the throne of 
God. Here at least, all ought to have been plain: and 
here again I see pronounced the condemnation of the 
continuous historical system. 

‘The flight of the woman into the wilderness, the 
casting down of Satan from heaven no longer to curse 
the brethren there, his continued enmity on earth, his 
persecution of the remnant of the woman’s seed, these 
belong to the introductory features of the great vision 
which is to follow, and serve to describe the state in 
which the Church of God is found during the now 
pending stage of her conflict. 

‘¢ What follows, carries out the description of the 
war made by the dragon on the seed of the woman. A 
wild-beast is seen rising out of the deep, uniting in 
itself the formerly described heads and horns of the 
dragon, and also the well-known prophetic symbols of 
the great empires of the world: representing, in fact, 
the secular powers antagonistic to the Church of 
Christ. To this wild-beast the dragon gives his might 
and his throne: and notwithstanding that one of its 
heads, the Pagan Roman Empire, is crushed to death, 
its deadly wound is healed, and all who are not written 
in the Lamb’s book of life worship it. 

‘The further carrying out of the power and influence 
of the beast is now set before us by the vision of 
another wild-beast, born of the earth, gentle asa lamb 
in appearance, but dragon-like and cruel in character. 
This second beast is the ally and servant of the former: 
makes men to worship its image and receive its mark, 
as the condition of civil rights and even of life itself. 
Here, in common with very many of the best inter- 








secuting power, leagued with and the instrument ot 
the secular: professing to be a lamb, but in reality being 
adragon: persecuting the saints of God; the inseparable 
companion and upholder of despotic and tyrannical 
power. This in all its forms, Pagan, Papal, and in so 
far as the Reformed Churches have retrograded towards 
Papal sacerdotalism, Protestant also, I believe to be 
that which is symbolized under the second wild-beast. 

‘‘ Next, the apocalyptic vision brings before us the 
Lamb on Mount Zion with the first-fruits of His 
people, and the heavenly song in which they join,— 
as prefatory to the announcement, by three angels, of 
the prophecies which are to follow, so full of import to 
the people and Church of God. These are, first, the 
proclamation of the everlasting Gospel as previous to 
the final judgments of God: next, the fall of Babylon, 
as an encouragement for the patience of the saints: 
third, the final defeat and torment of the Lord’s 
enemies. After these is heard a yoice proclaiming 
the blessedness of the holy dead. Then follow, in 
strict accord with these four announcements, (1,) the 
harvest and the vintage of the earth, and the seven 
last plagues, symbolized by the outpouring of the 
vials : (2,) the ample details of the fall and punishment 


| of Babylon: (3,) the triumph of the Church in the last 


defeat of her Lord’s enemies: (4,) the millennial reign : 
'and finally, the eternity of bliss. But on each of 
| these somewhat more must be said. 

‘‘ T think there is reason to interpret the harvest, o. 
the ingathering of the Lord’s people: the vintage, of 
the crushing of His enemies: both these being, accord- 
ing to the usage of this book, compendious, and in- 
clusive of the fuller details of both, which are to follow. 
‘‘The vintage is taken up and expanded in detail 
by the series of the vials: seven in number, as were 
the seals and the trumpets before. These final judg- 
ments, specially belonging to the Church, are intro- 
duced by asong of triumph from the saints of both 
dispensations, and are poured out by angels coming 
forth from the opened sanctuary of the tabernacle of 
witness in heaven. 

‘‘The course of these judgments is in some par- 
ticulars the same as that of the trumpets. The earth, 
the sea, the rivers, the lights of heayen—these are the 
objects of the first four: but ever with reference to 
those who worship the beast and have his mark on 
them. At the fifth, asin each case before, there is a 
change from general to special: the throne and king- 
dom of the beast, the river Euphrates, these are now 
the objects: and the seventh passes off, as in each 
former case, to the consummation of all things. 

‘‘Meantime, as so often before, anticipating hints 
have been given of new details belonging to the other 
angelic announcements. At the sixth vial, we have 
the sounds of the gathering of an approaching battle 
of God’s enemies against Him, and the very battle- 
field pointed out. After the seventh and its closing 
formula, Babylon comes into remembrance before 
God, to give her the cup of his vengeance. Thus 
then we pass to the second of the angelic announce- 
ments—the fall of Babylon. Here the Seer is carried 
in spirit into the wilderness, and shewn the great 
vision of the woman seated on the beast. I have 


entered, in my Commentary, into all the details of this 





preters, I cannot fail to recognise the sacerdotal per- 


important portion of the prophecy: and it is unneces- 
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sary to repeat them here. It may suffice to say, that 
the great persecuting city, the type of the union of 
ecclesiastical corruption with civil tyranny, is finally 
overthrown by the hands of those very kingdoms who 
had given their power to the beast, and this overthrow 
is celebrated by the triumphant songs of the Church and 
of Creation and of innumerable multitudes in heaven. 

‘* But here again, according to the practice of which 
I cannot too often remind the student, a voice from 
heaven announces the character of the new and final 
vision which is to follow: ‘ Blessed are they which are 
called to the marriage supper of the Lamb.’ And 
now, in the prophetic details of the third of the pre- 
vious angelic announcements, and of the proclamation 
of the blessedness of the holy dead, the great events 
of the time of the end crowd, in their dread majesty, 
upon us. First, the procession of the glorified Re- 
deemer with the armies of heaven following Him, 
coming forth to tread the winepress of the wrath of 
Almighty God. Then, the great battle of the Lord 
against His foes, the beast and the false prophet, 
leagued with the kings of the earth against Him. 
Then, the binding of the dragon, the old serpent, for 
aseason. Then, the first resurrection, the judgment 
of the Church, the millennial reign: as to which 
I have again and again raised my earnest protest 
against evading the plain sense of words, and spiritu- 
alising in the midst of plain declarations of fact. That 
the Lord will come in person to this our earth: that 
His risen elect will reign here with Him and judge: 
that during that blessed reign the power of evil will 
be bound, and the glorious prophecies of peace and 
truth on earth find their accomplishment :—this is my 
firm persuasion, and not mine alone, but that of mul- 
titudes of Christ’s waiting people, as it was that of his 
primitive apostolic Church, before controversy blinded 
the eyes of the Fathers to the light of prophecy. 

‘* But the end is not yet. One struggle more, and 
that the last. At the end of the millennial period, 
Satan is unloosed, and the nations of the earth are 
deceived by him—they come up against and encircle 
the camp of the saints and the beloved city: and fire 
comes down out of heaven and consumes them: and 
the devil who deceived them is cast into the lake of 
fire. Then is described the general judgment of the 
dead, the destruction of death and Hadés, and the 
condemnation of all whose names are not found written 
in the book of life. 

‘* Finally, in accord with the previous proclamation 
of the blessedness of the holy dead, the description of 
the heavenly Jerusalem forms the glorious close of 
the whole.” : 

It remains that we furnish the reader with the usual 
list of corrections, in readings and renderings. 

As an introduction to the former of these lists, it may 
be well to inform him, that in the Revelation we have 
very few of the really ancient MSS. to depend upon. 
The discovery of the Sinaitic MS. has opportunely 
added to their number; but even with that it amounts 
only to three. In Erasmus’s time, when our present 


received text was settled, portions of the book did not 
exist in any Greek text then known: and what is 
commonly received as the original and inspired Greek 
of those passages is really the composition of Erasmus, 
who translated the existing Latin version into Greek. 





Fortunately, there is between the three most ancient 
MSS. in this book, singular accordance. They all 
exhibit the rude ungrammatical text which subsequent 
copyists have corrected into better.Greek. This pecu- 
liarity is not discoverable in the English, for we are 
obliged to render even ungrammatical Greek by some 
intelligible and grammatical English. 

In ch. i. 2, for ‘‘ and of all things that he saw,” read 
‘“©as much as he saw.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ loved,” read 
‘loveth.” In ver. 6, for ‘“‘kings and priests,” “a 
kingdom, even priests.” At end, omit ‘and ever.” In 
ver. 8, omit ‘the beginning and the ending:” it was 
probably inserted as an explanation of ‘‘ Alpha and 
Omega.” For “the Lord,” read ‘‘the Lord God.” 
In ver. 9, omit ‘‘who also am.” Omit ‘ Christ” 
(twice). In ver. 11, omit ‘‘ Zam Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last: and.” The words ‘‘ which are in 
Asia” are wanting in all our MSS. of every date. In 
ver. 17, omit ‘‘ wnto me.’ In ver. 18, omit ‘‘ Amen.” 
In ver. 19, for ‘‘ write,” ‘‘ write therefore.” In ver. 20, 
omit “‘ which thou sawest.” 

In ch. ii. 1, for ‘‘ of Ephesus,” read ‘‘in Ephesus.” 
In ver. 3, for “‘ hast not been weary,” ‘‘hast not fainted.” 
In ver. 5, omit ‘‘quichly.” In ver. 7, omit ‘‘ the midst 
of.” Inver. 9, omit ‘works, and.” In yer. 10, for 
‘* Fear none of those things,” ‘‘ Fear not those things.” 
In ver. 13, omit ‘‘ thy works and.” For ‘‘ my faithful 
martyr,” read ‘‘my martyr, my faithful one” (sec 
also corrections of renderings). In ver. 15, for ‘‘which 
thing I hate,” read, with all the MSS., ‘‘in like manner.” 
In ver. 16, ‘‘ Repent therefore.” In ver. 17, omit 
“to eat.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘I have a few things against 
thee, because,” read ‘‘ I have against thee, that.” For 
“* that woman,” read * thy wife.” For ‘‘ to teach and to 
seduce,” ‘and she teacheth and seduceth.” In ver. 21, 
for ‘‘ofher fornication; and she repented not,” read ‘and 
she will not repent of her fornication.” At end of ver. 
22, for ‘‘ their deeds,” ‘‘ her deeds.” In ver. 24 (begin- 
ning), omit ‘‘and.” And for ‘I will put,” ‘I put.” 

In ch. iii. 2, for ‘* God,” read *‘my God.’ In ver. 
3, omit ‘‘on thee” (first time). In ver. 4, read, with 
all the MSS., ‘‘ nevertheless thou hast,” &c.; and on 
the same authority omit ‘‘even.”’ In ver. 7, for “ he 
that is holy, he that is true,” read ‘‘the true one, the 
holy one.” For “ shutteth,” ‘‘shall shut.” In ver. 
11, omit ‘‘ Behold.” Inver. 14, for ‘of the Laodi- 
ceans,” read ‘‘in Laodicea.” In ver. 16, for ‘‘ cold 
nor hot,” ‘‘hot nor cold.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘ wretched 
and miserable,” ‘‘the wretched one and the pitiable 
one.” In ver. 18, for ‘* anoint thine eyes with eye- 
salve,” ‘* eye-salye to anoint thine cyes.” 

In ch. iv. 4, for ‘‘wpon the seats I saw four-and- 
twenty elders,” ‘upon the four-and-twenty thrones, 
elders ;” omit ‘‘they had.” In ver. 6, for ‘ there 
was,” ‘‘as it were.” In yer. 8 there is considerable 
confusion as to the number of times which the word 
‘‘holy” is repeated. In the Sinaitic MS. it occurs 
eight times; in the later Vatican nine times; in other 
MSS. twice, or six times, or eight. In the Alex- 
andrine, and the old versions, there are considerable 
variations. We probably should read three times. 
In ver. 11, for ‘‘ O Lord,” ‘‘ our Lord and God;” and 
for ‘‘are,” ‘‘ were.” 

In ch. v. 4, ‘‘and to read” must be omitted. In 
ver. 5, omit ‘‘ to lose.” In yer. 6, omit ‘and lo.” 
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In ver. 7, for “the hook,” ‘it.’ In ver. 8, for 
harps,” ‘‘an harp.” In vers. 9 and 10 there is con- 
siderable variation. In ver. 9, ‘‘us” is omitted by 
the Alexandrine MS., and probably, from what fol- 
lows, was not found originally in the text.. In ver. 
10, all the MSS. for ‘‘ us,” have “them.” The Alex- 
andrine MS. omits ‘‘ unto our God.” For ‘kings and 
priests,” read ‘‘a kingdom and priests” (the Sinaitic 
MS. has ‘‘ a kingdom and priesthood”). For ‘we shail 
reign,” read ‘‘ they reign.” The reading of the English 
yersion rests on hardly any authority. In ver. 11, 
for ‘‘ the voice,” the Sinaitic MS. and others have ‘‘as 
it-were the voice.” For the latter clause of ver. 14, 
read ‘‘ and the elders fell down and worshipped ;” 
omitting the rest. ‘The Authorized Version has abso- 
lutely no authority. 

In ch. vi. 1, for ‘‘ seals,” read ‘‘seven seals” (the 
Sinaitic MS. has ‘‘ seven,” without ‘‘ seals”). For ‘‘ as 
it were the noise of thunder, one of the four beasts say- 
ing,” read ‘ one of the four living-beings saying, as it 
were the noise of thunder.” In the same yerse, and 
in vers. 3, 5, 7, after the word ‘‘Come,” omit ‘‘ and 
sce.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘a voice,” read ‘“‘as it were a 
voice.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ white robes were,” ‘‘ a white 
robe was.” In ver. 12, omit ‘‘lo;” and for ‘the 
moon,” ‘*‘ the whole moon,” i.e., ‘‘ the full moon.” 

In ch. vii. 1, for ‘‘ these things,” this.” From vers. 
5 to 8, omit in every case except the first (Judah) 
and the last (Benjamin), the words ‘‘ were sealed.” 
In ver. 10, for ‘“‘ cried,” ‘‘they cry.” In ver. 14, for 
“ Sir,” “* my lord.” 

In ch. viii. 7, omit ‘angel ;” and after the word 
“earth,” insert ‘‘and the third part of the earth was 
burnt up.” In ver. 13, instead of ‘‘ an angel,” read, 
with all the oldest MSS., ‘‘an eagle.” 

In ch. ix. 9, for ‘‘ battle,” read ‘“‘war.” In ver. 13 
the reading is very uncertain. We have but two 
ancient MSS. here; of these, the Alexandrine omits 
* four,” and the Sinaitic reads merely, ‘‘ I heard the 
voice of the golden altar,” &c. In ver. 18, for ‘ these 
three,” read, with nearly all the authorities, ‘‘ these 
three plagues.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ their power,” read 
“the power of the horses.” Curiously enough the 
Alexandrine MS. has for ‘‘ horses,” ‘‘ places,” but it is 
probably a mistake between two similar Greek words. 

In ch. x. 4, “had uttered their voices,” ‘ spoke.” 
In ver. 5, for ‘‘ hand,” ‘right-hand.’ In ver. 11, 
for ‘‘ he said,” *‘ they say.” 

Ch. xi. 1 should stand: ‘‘ And there was given me a 
reed like unto a rod, saying.” In‘ver. 4, for ‘‘ God,” 
“Tord.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ bodies,” ‘‘ body,” and for 
“our Lord,” ‘‘ their Lord,” or ‘‘the Lord.” Inver. 9, 
for ‘‘ bodies,” body,” and for ‘‘ shall see,” ‘shall not 
suffer,” ‘look upon,” and “ suffer not.” Also in ver. 
10, for ‘‘ shall rejoice,” ‘rejoice.’ In ver. 15, for 
“ kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord,” ‘‘kingdom over this world is: become our 
Lord’s.” In ver. 17 omit ‘‘ and art to come.” 

In ch, xii. 12, omit ‘‘ the inhabiters of.” In ver. 17, 
omit ‘‘ Christ.” The Sinaitic MS. has ‘‘ God.” 

In ch. xiii. 1, for ‘‘ J stood... . and saw....,, 
read ‘‘he stood... . and I saw.” In ver. 6, for 
“and them that dwell,” read ‘‘ which dwell.” In ver. 
7, for ‘‘ all kindreds, and tongues, and nations,” ‘ every 
tribe, and people, and tongue, and nation.” In ver. 


oJ 


” 





10 there is great confusion. The Authorized Version 
has hardly any authority. The most probable read- 
ing, according to the most ancient MSS., is: “If any 
is for captivity, into captivity he goeth: if any to be 
slain with the sword, he must be slain with the 
sword.” In ver. 13, omit ‘‘ from heaven.” In ver. 17, for 
‘« the mark, or the name,” read ‘‘ the mark, the name.” 
In ver. 18, the number, 666, is by no means certain. 
The Parisian MS. (cent. v.) reads 616; and Irenzeus 
mentions the same discrepancy in the third century. 

In ch. xiv., for ‘‘a@ lamb,” ‘‘the lamb.” For ‘“ his 
Father’s name,” ‘‘ his name and his Father’s name.” 
In ver. 2, for “‘I heard the voice of harpers,” ‘ the 
noise which I heard was of harpers.” In ver. 5, for 
‘* for they are without fault before the throne of God,” 
read only, ‘“‘they are blameless.” The words ‘‘be- 
fore the throne of God” are inserted absolutely 
without any MS. authority. In ver. 8, for ‘‘ another 
angel,” read ‘another second angel.” After Baby- 
lon, insert ‘‘the Great.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ the third 
angel,” read ‘‘another third angel.” In ver. 12, for 
‘“‘ the saints: here are they that,” ‘‘ the saints, which.” 
In ver. 13, omit ‘‘ wnto me.” For ‘ and their works,”’ 
‘* for their works.” In ver. 15, omit ‘for thee.” 

In ch. xy. 2, omit ‘‘ und over his mark.” In ver. 8, 
for ‘‘ King of saints,” read ‘‘ King of the nations.” The 
Paris MS. reads ‘‘ King of the ages.” King of saints has 
no authority whatever. In ver. 5, omit ‘‘ behold.” 

In ch. xvi. 1, for ‘‘ vials,” read ‘‘ seven vials.”” In 
ver. 2, for ‘‘ upon the earth,” read ‘‘into the earth.” 
In vers. 3, 4, omit ‘‘ angel ;”’ and so throughout. In 
ver. 5, omit ‘‘ 0 Lord.” For ‘‘and wast, and shalt 
be,” read ‘‘and wast holy.” The text of the Author- 
ized Version is a pure invention, resting on no 
authority whatever. In ver. 6, omit ‘‘ for” (second 
time). In ver. 7, for ‘‘ I heard another out of the altar 
say,” ‘‘I heard the altar saying.” The Authorized 
Version rests on only one MS., and that of the twelfth 
century. In ver. 14, omit the words “earth and of 
the.’ The name ‘‘ Armageddon” is written (H)arma- 
gedon, with one d, in the ancient MSS. The aspirate 
is in the Hebrew name, and in many of our MSS. 
(the ancient ones not having any aspirates). In ver. 
17, for ‘‘into,” “upon.” Omit ‘of heaven;” the 
Sinaitic MS. has ‘‘ of God,” showing by the variety 
that the words were interpolated. In ver. 18, for 
“* since men were,” ‘* since there was a man.” 

In ch. xvii. 8, for ‘‘ yet is,” read ‘‘shall come 
again.” The Authorized Version has no MS. authority 
at all. The Sinaitic MS. reads, ‘‘and is present.” 
In ver. 9, omit ‘“‘and.” In ver. 13, for ‘‘ shall give,” 
“‘ give.” In ver. 16, for ‘‘ which thou sawest upon the 
beast,” read, ‘‘ which thou sawest, and the beast.” 

In ch. xviii. 2, ‘‘ mightily” has no MS. authority 
whatever for it. In ver. 3, omit ‘‘the wine of.” In 
ver. 6, omit ‘‘ unto you.” In ver. 13, after cinnamon, 
add, ‘‘and amomum” (a famous ointment made from 
an Asiatic shrub), The omission was probably occa- 
sioned by the similarity of readings of cinnamomum 
and amomum. In ver. 14, for ‘‘ departure,” ‘‘ per- 
ished;”? and for ‘‘ thou shalt,” ‘‘men shall.” In ver. 
17, for ‘‘all the company in ships,” ‘‘ every one who 
saileth any whither.” In ver. 20, for “‘ye holy 
apostles,” ‘* ye saints and ye apostles.” 

In ch, xix. 1, for ‘‘ a great voice,” ‘‘ as it were a loud 
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voice.” For ‘ Salvation, and glory, and honour, and | 
power, unto the Lord our God,” “the salvation and the 

glory belong unto our God.” In ver. 12, for ‘he 

had a name written,” “having names written.” In| 
ver. 15, for ‘* fierceness and wrath,” “ fierceness of the | 
wrath.” In ver. 17, for ‘supper of the great God,” | 
‘‘ great banquet of God.” In ver. 20, for “and with | 
him the false prophet,” ‘‘ and those that were with him, | 
the false prophet.” 

In ch. xx. 9, omit ‘‘from God.” In ver. 12, for 
**small and great, stand before God,” ‘‘ the great and | 
the small, standing before the throne.”’ In ver. 14 it 
should stand, ‘‘ This is the second death, [even] the 
lake of fire.” 

In ch. xxi. 2, “‘ John” is omitted by all MSS. what- 
ever, and rests on no authority. In ver. 3, for 
‘* heaven,” read ‘‘the throne.” In ver. 5 omit ‘‘ wnto | 
me.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ It is done,” ‘They are ful- 
filled.” So the Alexandrine MS. The Sinaitic and 
many later MSS. have only, ‘‘I am become the 
Aipha, &c.” In ver. 7, for ‘‘all things,” ‘these 
things.” In ver. 10, for ‘that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem,” ‘‘the holy city, Jerusalem.” In ver. 
14, for ‘‘ the names,” ‘‘ the twelve names.” In yer. 15, | 
for ‘‘ had a golden reed,” ‘‘ had for a measure a golden 
reed.” In ver. 24 omit ‘‘ of them that are saved ;” and | 
also omit ‘‘ and honour.” 

In ch. xxii, 1 omit “pure.” In ver. 5, for ‘‘no 
night there,” ‘‘no more night.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ of the 
holy prophets,” ‘of the spirits of the prophets.” In 
ver. 7, for ‘* Behold,” ‘‘and behold;” so also in ver. 
12. In ver. 11, for ‘‘ be righteous still,” ‘still do 
righteousness.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘ shall be,’’ ‘‘is.”” In 
ver. 14, for ‘‘ do his commandments,”’ which is the read- 
ing of the later MSS., ‘‘wash their robes,” which is 
that of the more ancient. The variety is curious. The 
two clauses in the Greek sound excecdingly like one 
another, and hence the mistake. In suchacase we are 
bound to follow the more ancient evidence. In ver. 17, 
put a semicolon at ‘‘come” (third time), and’ omit 
‘*and” before ‘‘whosoever.” In ver. 18, omit ‘‘ For.” 
For ‘‘ these things,” read ‘‘them.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ the 
book of life,” read ‘‘ the tree of life.” Omit ‘‘ and from 
the things.” The last verse should be: ‘‘ The grace of 
the Lord Jesus be with the saints. Amen.” So the 
Sinaitic MS. The Alexandrine reads, ‘‘be with all” 
(and no more). The later MSS. read, ‘‘be with all 
the saints.” Butno MS. whatever reads as the Autho- 
rized Version, 

This most numerous crop of corrigenda in the 
readings is matched by an equally numerous one as 
regards the renderings. By no book has the Church 
in this land acted ‘so unfaithfully as by this. She has 
given her members an incorrect version of it, in part 
of human invention, and she has repudiated the bless- 
ing pronounced (ch. i. 3) on its public reading. 

It is impossible to give the corrigenda in renderings 
at the same length as we have hitherto done. They 
occur at every turn. 

In ch. i. 2, for ‘‘ bare record of the word of God and 
of the,” ‘‘ testified the word of God and the testimony 
of the.” In ver. 7, for ‘‘ clouds,” ‘‘ the clouds;” and 
for ‘‘kindred,” ‘‘the tribes.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ burned,” 
‘*had been burned.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ hast seen,” 





‘‘sawest;” for ‘“‘and the things which are,” ‘and 





what things they are;” and for ‘‘ hereafter,” ‘ after 
these.” 

In ch. ii. 4, for ‘I have somewhat against thee, be- 
cause ...,” substitute ‘‘ I have against thee, that...” 
In ver. 8, for ‘‘ 7s alive,” ‘‘ revived.” Put a semicolon 
at ‘‘ poverty,” and proceed, removing the parenthesis, 
‘*nevertheless thou art rich.” In ver. 13, for ‘‘ seat,” 
“throne.” For ‘‘ hast not denied my faith,” * didst 
not deny the faith of me.” In ver. 22, for ‘‘ will cast,” 
“cast.” In ver. 27, for ‘‘ receive as I received,” ‘ag I 
also have received.” 

In ch. iii. 2, for “are ready, were ready.” In 
ver. 5, for “‘ but,” “and.” In ver. 8, for ‘for thou 
hast a little strength and hast kept my word and hast not 
denied,” ‘* because thou hast little power, and thou 
didst keep my word and didst not deny.” In ver. 10, 
‘‘didst keep,” and ‘‘is about tocome.” In ver. 16, 
for ‘‘ I will spare thee,” ‘‘I shall soon spare thee.” In 
ver. 17, ‘‘ knowest not that thou of all others art the 
wretched one and the pitiable one, and poor,” &c. In 
ver. 18, for ‘‘ tried in the fire,” ‘‘ fresh-smelted from 
the fire.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘ am set,” ‘‘ sat.” 

In ch. iy. 1, for ‘‘a door was opened,” ‘‘a door set 
open.” For “the first voice which I heard was of,” &c., 
‘the former voice which I heard as of,” &c. Not the 
first voice after the vision, but the former voice, which 
spoke with him before, is meant. In ver. 2, for “a 
throne was set in heaven and one sat,” ‘‘a throne was 
there in heaven, and one sitting.” In ver. 4, for 
** seats,” ‘‘thrones.”” The word is the same through- 
out: and the translators had no right to vary it, 
especially after our Lord’s prophecy, Matt. xix. 28. 
In ver. 6 and henceforward, the unhappy translation 
“beasts” should by all means be corrected. The 
original word is “living beings,” which might well be 
retained, sometimes calling them merely ‘“ beings” 
where they are mentioned several times together. In 
ver. 7, ‘“‘calf” should be ‘‘steer.” It is a young 
bullock, not a mere calf, that is meant. In ver. 8, 
for ‘“‘and they were full of eyes within,” ‘around and 
within they are full of eyes.” In ver. 9, for “‘ sat,” 
‘*sitteth.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ fall,” ‘‘ shall fall;” and 
for ‘‘ worship,” ‘shall worship;” and for ‘‘ cast,” 
‘* shall cast.” In ver. 11, for “‘ glory and honour and 
power,” ‘the glory and the honour and the might,” 
and for ‘‘ hast created,” ‘‘ didst create.” 

In ch. v. 1, for “‘ in the right hand,” ‘on the right 
hand.” The hand was open, and the book lying on it. 
In ver. 3, for ‘‘no man,” ‘‘no one.” In ver. 5, for 
“* hath prevailed to,” ‘‘ conquered, so as to.” In 
ver. 6, for ‘‘ stood a Lamb as it had been slain,” ‘a 
Lamb standing as if slain.” In ver. 8, for ‘had 
taken,” ‘‘took;” and for “‘ saints,” *‘ the saints.” In 
ver. 9, for ‘‘sung,” “sing.” In ver. 12, for ‘was 
slain,” “hath been slain;” and for ‘‘ power,” ‘the 
power.” In yer. 18, for ‘‘such as are in the sea,” 
‘upon the sea.” For ‘‘ saying,” ‘all saying.” 

In ch. vi. 2, for ‘‘ ¢o conquer,” which looks as if it 
were merely prophetic of the future, “in order that 
he might,” or ‘‘in order to, conquer.” In ver. 3, 
omit ‘‘ had ;” and so in verses 5, 7, 9,12. In ver. 8, 
for ‘‘ Hell,” substitute ‘“‘ Hadés ;” Hell is the place of 
punishment, as now understood, whereas the abode of 
the departed is here meant. In ver. 9, for ‘‘ were,” 
‘*have been.” For “held,” ‘“‘ bore.” In yer. 10, for 
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“°Q Lord,” ‘*Thou Master.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ de- 
parted,” ‘‘ parted asunder.” In ver. 16, for ‘ said,” 
“gay.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘ shall be,” ‘‘is.” 

In ch. vii. 2, for ‘‘ascending from the east,” ‘‘ coming 
up from the rising of the sun.” In ver. 9, for ‘no 
man,” ‘‘no one.” In ver. 12, before ‘ blessing,” and | 
each of the substantives following, insert ‘‘ the.” In 
yer. 14, for ‘‘ came out of great,” ‘‘come out of the 
great.” For ‘have washed,” ‘they washed.” In 
yer. 15, for ‘‘ shall dwell among them,” ‘‘ shall spread 
his habitation over them:” literally, “shall taber- 
nacle upon them.” It is very difficult to express 
the glorious image; but the Authorized Version is 
wretchedly short of any rendering of it. In ver. 17, 
“ feed” is ‘* tend,” or “‘shepherd.” It does not imply | 
the giving of food, but the leading and pasturing. 

In ch. viii. 2, for ‘‘ stood,” ‘* stand.” In ver. 3, for 
“at,” “over.” Ver. 4 should stand: ‘‘ And thesmoke 
of the incense ascended up to the prayers of the saints 
out of the angel’s hand before God.” In ver. 12, for 
** likewise,” in ‘‘like manner.” In yer. 18, for ‘‘ yet 
to sound,” ** about to sound.” 

In ch. ix. 1, for ‘‘ fall,” “fallen.” For ‘the bot- 
tomless pit,” ‘‘ the pit of the abyss,” i.e., of hell. So 
also in ver. 2. In ver. 6, for ‘‘ desire,” ‘* vehemently 
desire.” In ver. 7, for ‘‘ unto battle,” ‘‘ for war.” In 
ver. 14, for ‘‘in,” ‘“‘on.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘foran hour, 
and a day, and a month, and a year,” ‘against the 
hour, and, the day, and the month, and the year.” 
In ver. 17, for ‘‘of fire and of jacinth, and brimstone,” 
‘red as fire, and blue as smoke, and yellow as brim- 
stone.” 

In ch. x. 1, for ‘‘a@ rainbow,” ‘the rainbow.” In 
ver. 3, for -“‘ seven thunders,” ‘‘the seven thunders.” 
In ver. 6, for ‘‘ that there should be time no longer,” 
substitute ‘‘ that there shall be delay no longer.” In 
ver. 7, for ‘‘ when He shall begin to sound,” ‘‘ when He 
shall be about to sound.” For ‘‘ declured,” ‘‘ declared 
the glad tidings,” ‘‘evangelised.” In ver. 10, for 
‘‘ was bitter,” ‘‘ was embittered.” Ver 11 should run, 
‘+ + + © again concerning people, and nations, and 
tongues, and many kings.” 

In ch. xi. 2, for ‘‘ leave out,” ‘cast thou out;” for 
‘7s given,” “‘wasgiven.” In ver. 5 (twice), for ‘ will 
hurt them,” ‘‘is minded to hurt them.” In ver. 6, for 
‘‘ the bottomless pit,” ‘‘the abyss.” In ver. 9, for 
‘they of the people and kindreds,” ‘‘ some from among 
the people and tribes;” for ‘shall see,” ‘look 
upon;” and for “graves,” ‘“‘a tomb.” In ver. 11, 
for ‘‘ three,” ‘‘the three.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘a cloud,” 
‘“‘the clouds.” In ver. 16, for ‘‘ seats,” ‘‘ thrones.” 
In ver. 18, for ‘‘ reward,” ‘their reward.” In ver. 
19, for ‘‘ testament,” ‘* covenant.” 

In ch. xii. 2, for “cried,” ‘‘crieth.” In ver. 3, 
‘‘ crowns” were better ‘‘diadems:” it is not the usual 
word (stephanous), but diademata. In ver. 4, for 
“drew,” ‘“‘draweth” [down]; for ‘‘stood,”’ ‘‘standeth.” 
End the verse, ‘‘ which is ready to be delivered, that 
when she hath borne, he may devour her child.” In 
ver. 5, for ‘“‘who was to rule,” ‘which shall rule.” 
In ver. 10, for ‘‘ salvation and strength,” ‘the salvation 
and the might.” For ‘‘accused,” ‘‘accuseth.” In ver. 
11, for ‘‘by the blood. ...,” ‘*by the word,” ‘* because 
of the blood,” . . . . ‘* because of the word.” -In ver. 








14, for ‘‘a great eagle,” ‘the great eagle.” In ver. 


15 (twice), for ‘‘ flood,” ‘‘river;”’ and so in ver. 16. 
In ver. 17, for ‘* went,” ‘* departed.” 

In ch. xiii. 1, for ‘‘ beast,” ‘‘ wild beast; ’? and so in 
vers. 2,11. The same word is used afterwards, but it 
need not be marked any further. ‘‘ Crowns,” again, 
is ‘* diadems.” In ver. 4, for ‘* which,” ‘‘ because he.” 
In ver. 5, for ‘‘ to continue,” ‘to work.” In ver. 6, 
for ‘‘in blasphemy,” ‘‘for blasphemies.” In ver. 14, 
for ‘‘ which he had power to do,” ‘‘ which it was given 
him to work.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ he had power,” ‘it was 
given him;” for ‘‘life,” ‘‘ breath ;” for ‘‘ both,” “even.” 

In ch. xiv. 3, for ‘‘ beasts,” ‘living creatures.” For 
““no man,” ‘no one;” and for “were redeemed,” 
‘‘have been purchased.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ redeemed,” 
‘*purchased.” For ‘‘ being the first fruits,” ‘‘as a first 
fruit.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ kindred,” ‘‘tribe.”’ In ver. 8, 
for ‘‘ because she made,” ‘‘ which hath made.” In ver. 
13, for ‘‘ follow them,” “‘ follow with them.” 

In ch. xv. 1, for ‘‘ the seven last plagues, for,” ‘‘ seven 
plagues, which are the last, because.” In ver. 2, for 
‘* the harps,” ‘‘ harps.” In ver. 7, for ‘‘ beasts,” ‘‘ liv- 
ing creatures.” 

In ch. xvi. 3, for ‘“‘as the blood of a dead man,” 
‘* blood, as of a dead man.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ have 
shed,” ‘‘shed.” In ver. 10, for ‘ seat,” ‘‘ throne.” 
For ‘‘ was full of darkness,” ‘‘ became darkened.” In 
ver. 12, for ‘‘ the kings of the east,” ‘‘ the kings which 
come from the rising of the sun.” In ver. 14, for 
‘* spirits of devils,” ‘‘ the spirits of demons.” In ver. 
14, for ‘‘ battle,” ‘“‘ war.” In ver. 16, for ‘a place,” 
‘the place.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ great Babylon,” ‘‘ Baby- 
lon the great.” 

In ch. xvii. 2, for ‘‘ have committed,” ‘* committed ;” 
and for ‘‘ have been made,” ‘‘ were made.” In ver. 3, 
for ‘‘ beast,” ‘‘ wild beast.” In ver. 5, for ‘‘ harlots,” 
‘¢ the harlots ;”’ and for ‘‘ abominations,” ‘‘ the abomi- 
nations.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ martyrs,” ‘‘ witnesses.” 
In ver. 8, for ‘‘ bottomless pit,” ‘ abyss.” For ‘‘(shall) 
go,” ‘‘goeth.” In ver. 10, for ‘there are,” ‘‘ they 
are;” and continue, ‘‘ the five are fallen, the one is,” 
&c. In ver. 17, for ‘‘ hath put,” ‘ put.” 

In ch. xviii. 1, for ‘‘ come down,” ‘‘ coming down.” 
In ver. 2, for ‘‘ devils,” ‘‘demons.” In ver. 3, for 
‘“‘have committed,” ‘‘committed;” and for ‘‘are 
waxed,” ‘‘ waxed.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘hath jilled, 
fill,” “mixed, mix.” In ver. 8, for “hath judged,” 
‘“‘judgeth.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ have committed,” ‘‘com- 
mitted.”? In ver. 11, omit ‘‘shall.” Inver. 12, for 
“ thyine,” “citron.” For ‘all manner vessels,” 
‘every article” (twice). In ver. 13, for ‘‘ souls,” 
‘‘persons.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ the fruits that thy soul 
lusted after are,” ‘‘ the harvest of the desire of thy soul 
is.’ For ‘“‘all things which were dainty and goodly,” 
‘‘all thy fat things and thy splendid things.” In ver. 
16, for ‘‘ decked,” *‘ gilded.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘ come 
to nought,” ‘“‘made desolate.” For ‘‘ shipmaster,” 
“pilot.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ what city,” ‘‘who;” and 
for ‘‘ this,” ‘‘the.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ that,” ‘‘the;” 
‘“‘wherein,” ‘‘whereby.” In ver. 20, for ‘hath 
avenged her,” ‘‘ hath judged your judgment.” In ver. 
21, for ‘“‘a mighty angel,” ‘“‘one strong angel.” In 
ver. 24, for ‘‘ were slain,” ‘“‘ have been slain.” 

In ch. xix. 3, for ‘“‘rose up,” ‘goeth up.” In 
ver. 4, for ‘‘ beasts,” ‘‘living-creatures;”’ for ‘‘ sat,” 
‘« sitteth.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ clean and white,” ‘‘ bright 
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“‘ sitteth.”? In ver. 12, for ‘‘ crowns,” ‘‘ diadems.”’ 
Jn ver. 19, for ‘‘ beast,” ‘* wild beast;” for ‘‘ war,” 
*¢ their war ;”’ for ‘‘ sat,” ‘‘ sitteth.” 

In ch. xx. 1, for ‘‘ bottomless pit,” ‘* abyss ;’ 
in ver. 2. In ver. 4, for ‘‘ hands,” ‘‘ hand.” 
ver. 11, for ‘‘ sat,” ‘‘sitteth.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘ the 
books,” ‘* books.” In yer. 13, for “hell,” ‘* Hadés;” 
so also in ver. 14. 

In ch. xxi. 1, for ‘‘ there was no more sea,” ‘the sea 
is no more.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ all tears,” ‘‘ every tear.” 
In ver. 5, for ‘‘ sat,” ‘‘ sitteth.” In ver. 7, ‘I will 
be to him a God, and he shall be to meason.” In 
ver. 8, for ‘‘ whoremongers,” ‘‘fornicators.” In ver. 9, 


so also | 
In 


and pure;” for ‘fine linen,” ‘the fine linen;” for for ‘‘ full,” ‘‘ and were full.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘/foun- 
‘“‘saints,” ‘the saints.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ sat,” dations,” ‘foundation-stones.” In ver. 24, for ‘én 





the light,” ‘‘ by means of the light.” In ver. 27, for 
** worketh abomination, or maketh a lie,” ‘‘ worketh 
abomination or falsehood ;” for’ ‘‘ they,”’ ‘* only thoy.” 

In ch, xxii. 5, for ‘‘ giveth them light,” ‘ shall shine 
upon them.” In verses 8, 9, read ‘‘I John am he 
who heard these things, and saw them. And when I 
heard and saw,” &c. In ver. 11, for ‘‘let him be holy 
still,” ‘‘let him sanctify himself still.” In ver. 14, 
for ‘‘right to,” ‘power over.” In ver. 15, prefix 
‘‘the” to each of the classes enumerated. In ver. 16, 
for ‘‘ have sent,” ‘‘sent;” for ‘‘and the bright and 
morning star,” ‘‘ the bright morning star.” In yer. 20, 
omit ‘‘ even so.” 





SAVING KNOWLEDGE. 
Addressed to Poung Men. 
BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., AND W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


VII.—THE WORK AND GLORY OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Aone other objections which infidels have taken, 
but vainly taken, to the divinity of the Bible, one has 
been the mysteries it contained. Here, driven from 
one post to another, some have taken their last stand ; 
entrenching themselves in that as in a strong and 
impregnable position. The Bible, they affirm, cannot 
be a revelation from God, because it contains unintel- 
ligible statements; doctrines which man finds it im- 
possible to comprehend. To such an objection it 
would not be easy to find a more conclusive reply 
than the answer of a plain, humble Christian. Dex- 
terously turning the infidel’s artillery against himself, 
he converted his objection to the Scriptures into an 
argument for their truth. ‘‘ Not comprehend?” he 
replied, ‘‘ I would not believe the Bible to be the word 
of God, if it contained nothing but what I could fully 
comprehend !” 

There is great force in this remark. For the Bible 
were unlike the other works of God, if it came in all 
respects within the grasp of our limited understandings. 
There are mysteries in God’s works as great as any 
to be found in his word. Take an example. In 
reproaching the children of Israel for their wilful 
and wicked ignorance, Jeremiah exclaims, ‘‘ The 
stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times, 


and the turtle and the crane and the swallow know | 
the time of their coming; but my people know 


not the judgment of the Lord.” In birds of pas-~ 
sage, which always travel with the sun, every 
summer brings us visitors from southern climes; and, 
as they roost amid the palm-groves of Asia, or sport 
on the banks of the Nile, how do they know that, 
in a few more days or weeks, the snows shall have 
melted from our fields, and ice-bound streams, set 
loose, will be rushing merrily to the sea, and the sun 
shining through long summer days on our distant 
isle? By what means do they know, not only when 
to come, but how to come? What a mystery is there! 
In sailing to a remote foreign land, man has to 
provide himself with chart and compass. Now he 
takes observations in the heayens, and now sounds 
the ocean with deep-sea lead; by day and night the 





steersman stands silent by the helm, and the watch 
tread the deck; and yet, notwithstanding all their 
science, and skill, and care, men often miss the desired 
haven, and perish, wrecked amid the angry breakers of 
an unknown shore. Look now at the voyage of a bird 
of passage! For many hundred or thousand miles it 
cleaves its course through the pathless air, without 
compass, or chart, or pilot to guide its flight; onward 
it goes through the wildest storms, through densest 
fogs, and the darkness of starless nights; yet—a fact 
well ascertained, but a mystery inexplicable—it returns 
over seas and lands and rivers and mountains to the 
very spot and home of its birth! What more inex- 
plicable in the word of God than we have here? It 
is past finding out. How absurd, then, to make its 
mysteries an objection to the divinity of the Bible! 
If not in these things only, but in the painting 
of every flower, in the shaping of every leaf, in the 
shooting of every blade of grass— 


‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,” 

need we start at finding mysteries in the great work of 
Redemption ?—at an Apostle, as he contemplates it, 
holding up his hands in wonder to exclaim, ‘Great 
is the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the 
flesh?” This grand mystery, the person of Him who 
was both God and man, we have had already under 
consideration; and we would now turn with be- 
lieving, loving, adoring eyes to contemplate his Werk 
and Glory. 

In the cell where a captive had lain long immured, 
I have seen the successive days of his imprisonment 
scored with a nail on the naked walls—as each passed, 
and brought his sentence nearer to a close, he marked 
it off; giving God thanks that another day was gone. 
Alas for them who, rejecting the mercy of a gracious 
God, are cast into outer darkness! No such employ- 
ment occupies their attention, or alleviates the misery 
of their lot. The crown never fades on the brow of 
saints—the joys at God’s right hand are for evermore; 
and for evermore also is their doom, who, preferring 
their sins to Jesus, resist alike the sweet attractions ot 
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his cross and the awful terrors of his law—their worm 
never dieth, and their fire is never quenched. 

In eternity there are neither years, nor days, nor 
hours; yet there have been two hours in time which 
are drawn out, if I may say so, over the length of 
eternal ages. One, that hour, pregnant of evil, when 
Eve, tempted of the devil, plucked the forbidden 
fruit, and the fall ensued. The sea wastes its fury on 
the shore, and after raging for a while, falls asleep 
like a fretful child; continents limit the range and 
ravages of earthquakes; the grave, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest, sets 
bounds to the power of the oppressor; but, limited in its 
influence to no place, or age, or race of men, the shock 
of that fall was felt throughout all the world. Nor 
shall its consequences cease with the world, and with 
time. When this old world shall be no more, and 
time shall be lost in eternity, and death itself shall die, 
that unhappy hour shall live in the memory, and be 
felt in the misery of the lost. 


The other hour, pregnant with greatest good, as the | 


first was with greatest evil, to the world, one which, 


more than any in the whole course of ages, has | 
occupied the attention and excited the expectations of | 


earth, and hell, and heaven too, was that our Lord 


pointed at when he said, ‘‘The hour is come when | 
the Son of Man should be glorified.” There, asis plain 


from the words that follow, ‘‘ Verily, verily, except a 


corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth | 


alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit,” Jesus 


refers to his approaching death. In that hour, his | 


great work, to use his own last words, was ‘‘ finished,” 
and the head He bowed in death was crowned with 
its brightest glory. 

1. There were circumstances of visible glory attend- 
ing our Lord’s death. Apart from the spiritual bless- 
ings which flow to us from it, and apart also from the 
revenue of glory Christ derives from the Church, both 
in earth and heayen, which he has redeemed by his 
blood, there never was a death like his. It is as true 
that never man died as he died, as that never man 
spake as he spake. Rays of Godhead streamed through 
the darkest scenes of his humiliation; or lent these 
such splendour as the sun imparts to the edges of the 
murky cloud that conceals his face. Jesus was born, 
like any other child, but the fruit of a virgin’s womb. 
Angels attended and celebrated with songs the great 
event. Humble as was his birth-place, a new star 
rested above the stable; and divine worship, offered 
by the manger where he lay, gave dignity to the 
lowly scene. His hands were rough with labour; 
but at their touch eyes received their sight, and the 
dead were restored to life. His voice had been 
heard in the wails of infancy, and also in dying 
groans; but it quelled the roaring storm, and burst 
the ancient fetters of the tomb. His eye was quenched 
in darkness, fixed and filmy as he hung on the tree ; 
but it had read the secrets of man’s heart, and pene- 
trated the veil of futurity. He did not walk the 
world in costly robes, or in imperial purple; but 
the hem of his garment, at the touch of faith, cured 
inveterate disease. He did not tread on luxurious 
carpets; but his step was on the billows of the sea. 
Unaccustomed to luxuries, his simple drink was water 
from the well; but water changed to wine at his 











bidding. No lordly halls received, or sumptuous 
banquets entertained, his guests; but the few fishes 
and five barley loaves of the mountain feast were 
sufficient, in his hands, to satisfy the wants of thou- 
sands, and leave, of fragments, twelve baskets over. 

The glory that shone through many of the most 
humiliating scenes of his life was still more apparent in 
its closing hours. Men had left nothing undone to 
heap shame on his dying head, and aggravate by dis- 
grace the bitterness of death. To pour contempt on 
his kingly claims they crowned his brows with thorns ; 
in mockery of his omniscience, when they had blind- 
folded, they buffeted him—asking whose was the hand 
that struck him; in ridicule of his omnipotence, when 
they had nailed him to the cross, they challenged 
him to leave it—crying, with gibes and insults, and a 
cruelty his dying face had no power to soften, ‘‘ If thou 
be the Son of God, come down!” ‘He saved others; 
himself he cannot save.”’ Yet even in this dark hour, 
when he was sinking into death under a cloud of shame 
and ignominy, see how the Son of man was glorified ! 
To the Pharisees who, as he approached Jerusalem 
amid a gleam of passing popularity, and attended by 
a mighty crowd that hailed him as their King, had 
asked Him to silence the hosannas of the people, he 
had said, ‘‘ If these should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out.” No empty boast! By- 
and-by that multitude melted away like a snow 
wreath—like a flock of sheep when, crouching to the 
spring, the lion, with a bound and roar, leaps into the 
fold, the disciples have fled; and, save a dying robber 
that confesses our Lord, all men hold their peace. 
But now events happen more wonderful than ancient 
story relates of adumb son who had followed his father 
to battle. Seeing him struck down, lying on the ground 
with asword pointed at his breast, they tell how, under 
the sudden impulse of affection and of alarm for his 
father’s life, he burst the string that tied his tongue, 
and cried out in terror. So when at Jesus’s death 
all men held their peace, dumb nature spake. The 
rocks, whose bosoms, less hard than man’s, were rent, 
cried out on earth; the sun, veiling his face from a 
scene on which insensate men looked without emotion, 
cried out in heayen; the dead, disturbed in their 
graves by so great a crime; cried out from their open 
tombs; and the temple, with its veil, though touched 
by no mortal hands, rent in twain from top to bottom, 
added its solemn testimony to theirs; and dying amid 
these strange, impressive, and transcendent wonders, 
in that of his death the hour had come when the Son 
of man was glorified. ‘ 

2. Christ’s death afforded the fullest display of his 
mercy, grace, and truth. 

Not that they had not been displayed before—as in 
the wilderness, through which the pillar, symbol of 
his presence, their grateful shade by day and their 
light by night, guided and guarded the wandering 
host—as by the sea, whose waves rushed foaming and 
thundering together at his word to engulf beneath 
their waters the pride and power of Egypt—as on 
that desert with its barren sands covered day by day, 
for forty years, with corn dropped from dewy skies—as 
beside that grey rock which poured streams from its 
flinty bosom—as on that awful mountain which flamed 
like a yoleano at his touch, and, striking the boldest 
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with awe, shook with his thunders and trembled be- 
neath his feet. In these, and in many other events, 
the forefathers of those who rejected our Lord had 
been the witnesses of his glory. He was the God of 
Sinai—the Captain of the host—the Angel of the 
Covenant; and for ages they had read in the Bible, 
and celebrated in the songs of the sanctuary, the 
wonders He had done in the days of their fathers, and 
in the old times before them. 

Yet not till, veiling his divine splendours, the Son 
of God appeared in the form of a man, and, giving 
himself up to death, expired amid the agonies of a 
cross, were his love and mercy, his pity, his pur- 
pose and his power to save, fully disclosed. It was 
when Moses smote the rock that its hidden treasures 
were unsealed; and the people, pressing eagerly 
forward—sons bearing aged parents on their shoul- 
ders, and mothers infants in their happy arms—heard 
the sweetest music in its liquid murmurs, and drank 
life in its cold gushing stream. It was when the ala- 
baster box was broken that its value became known, 
and its aroma, rising from the head and feet of Jesus, 
was diffused throughout all the house. It is when the 
clusters of the grape, borne with songs from the vine- 
yard by bright and happy maidens, are crushed in the 
wine-press, and trodden under foot, that they yield 
the wine which, used for sacred and also common 
purposes, was said to ‘‘ make glad the heart both of 
God and man.” Nor were Christ’s gracious attributes, 
his love to poor sinners and his power to save them, 
fully disclosed till his dying hour; till he entered the 
garden where, sinking under the load of a world’s 
guilt, he cried, ‘‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death;” till he hung on that cross where 
he poured out his precious blood a sacrifice for sin— 
dying the just for the unjust. 

Had Jesus never died, nor heayen, nor hell, nor 
earth had ever known how he loved: nor had we, un- 
able to imagine the degree and extent of his divine 
compassion, been constrained to exclaim, ‘‘O the 
height and depth, the breadth and length of the love 
of God!—it passeth knowledge.” No exaggeration 
this! Allying us more closely to God than the angels 
are—since his Son took not on him the nature of 
angels, but the nature of man—and making these 
heavenly spirits our ministering servants, this love is 
‘* higher than heaven;” saying in us those more guilty 
than devils are—since the deyils never once rejected 
the Son of God, nor turned a deaf ear to the voice of 
mercy—this love is ‘‘ deeper than hell;” and infinitely 
surpassing any earthly affection, the measure thereof 
is ‘‘ longer than the earth, and broader than the sea.” 

The full and crowning expression of the love where- 
with God loved us in that, while we were enemies, He 
gave up his Son to die for us, and wherewith also his 
Son loved us in being willing to be given, at Jesus’ 
death the hour arrived when, completing the great 
work of atonement, He was most fully glorified. He 
had been despised and rejected of men; he had been 
called an impostor, a blasphemer, a glutton, and a 
wine-bibber; neglected of his own creatures, he had 
seen their doors shut in his face, and been left, when 
the fox sought his hole and the bird dropt into her 
nest, to find a bed on the cold ground; persecuted 
in his cradle, he had been persecuted to his grave. 





But now his sorrows are past, and his shame rolled 
away for ever. He dies, but as a conqueror—crowned 
with the rich spoils of victory ; a victim, but a victor 
also—crushing the head of the serpent that had bit 
his heel, and in the penitent thief whom he bears 
aloft to heaven, giving us a proof of his pity for the 
guilty, and of his willingness and power to save even 
the chief of sinners. 

3. By his death, our Lord conquered hell, and death, 
and the grave. 

It was the curse of Canaan, the descendant and re- 
presentative of Ham, that he should be the servant of 
servants; but it is the crowing glory of Jesus that He 
became the conqueror of conquerors: spoiling prin- 
cipalities and powers, like a victor returning from the 
wars with monarchs and princes and captains bound 
to his chariot, He made a show of them openly. For 
forty days the haughty Philistine came forth to chal- 
lenge the armies of the living God; crying, as he 
stalked out into the intervening meadow, and shook 
his plumes and spear in triumph, “I defy Israel! 
Give me a man that we may fight together!” And 
since the fall, when Satan worsted our first parents, 
and laid their honour in the dust, for forty long cen- 
turies he had proudly held the field. No man had 
proved a match forhim. In Noah, and Abraham, and 
Moses, and David, the very chiefs and standard-bearers 
of God’s host had fallen ; before his power and devilish 
subtlety, one after another bit the dust: nor had any 
been delivered from his cruel hand, but as Israel, 
when God, making a way of escape for his people, 
opened the gates of the sea, and snatched them from 
the grasp of Egypt. 

But now the hour has come when this proud ad- 
versary of God and man has his challenge accepted. 
Dayid’s Son is buckling for the fight; angels are 
gathered on the battlements of heaven to watch its 
fortunes, and see the issue: each advancing from his 
own ranks, the Prince of Light and the Prince of Dark- 
ness meet. Foiled at all points, met with his match 
now, and more than his match, Satan is baffled and 
borne back: and yet—for such was the divine decree, 
the claims of justice, the price of yictory—our Cham- 
pion falls; but falls like Samson. He bows himself 
on the pillars of his adyersary’s kingdom—by his own 
death destroying Death, and him that had the power 
of death, that is, the Devil. The Devil!—he had se- 
duced angels from their loyalty, and had raised the 
shout of victory within tae gates of Eden. Death!— 
he had plucked the crown from the brows of kings, and 
darkened the eyes of seers, and sealed the lips of pro- 
phets, and mocked the skill of man, and crushed the 
strength of giants: and, as Solomon says, in the war 
with him, men had found “no discharge.” But how 
do the fortunes of battle change, when Christ, our 
champion, the Captain of our salvation, comes into 
the field? Calling out, ‘‘O death, I will be thy 
plagues! O graye, I will be thy destruction!” he 
takes the prey from the spoiler; and not only in our 
souls, washed in his blood and sanctified by his Spirit, 
redeems the jewel, but the casket too—for that pur- 
pose descending into the realms of the grave, with 
garments rolled in blood. The brow that bled beneath 
a crown of thorns now wears the diadem of victory ; 
and now, where the eyes of men saw but a ghastly 
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spectacle, a mangled body suspended on a tree, with 
the setting sun lighting up its dead, defaced, and pallid 
countenance, faith beholds the triumph of redeeming 
love—the crowning work and glory of the Son of God; 
and pointing to that sacred form which has death and 
the serpent lying crushed beneath its feet, she ad- 
dresses men and angels, saying, ‘‘ Sing unto the Lord, 


0 Lord, hath dashed the enemy in pieces.” 

The work of our Saviour was essentially and pre- 
eminently that of a surety or substitute. Some affirm 
that Jesus died merely as an example, to teach us 
how to die. Others, repudiating the proper idea of an 
atonement, and emasculating a doctrine which they 
profess to hold, regard his death as nothing more than 
an expression of the love of God toa fallen world. But 
unless our blessed Lord assumed our nature that he 
might, besides fulfilling the requirements of the law, 
bear in some proper sense, and in our room and stead, 
the punishment due to sin, by what rule are we to | 
interpret the language of Scripture? Were it other- | 
wise, what language more misleading, more calculated 


sheep; I lay down my life for the sheep”—‘‘ God 


were yet sinners, Christ died for us”—‘‘ If, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son, much more being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life”—‘*Surely He hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows; he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.” 


in our stead the penalty due to sin, and die for us, as 
the bleeding victim of old for him who offered it on 
the altar. Therefore it was, that they who knew not 
what they did when they crucified the Lord of glory, 
knew not what they said when they cast this cruel 
taunt in his face, ‘‘ He saved others, himself he can- 
not save!” This was true; but not for the reason 
they supposed. He could have saved himself—descend- 
ing from the cross to take summary vengeance on his 


and bear it to heaven as a trophy of his power. 
then? . Alas! we had been left to perish. 

The case may be in some measure illustrated by 
what happened in the terrible dilemma in which two 
miners once found themselves. They were engaged 
blasting a rock in the bowels of the earth. The chamber 
for the powder bored, they charge it; and haying 
lighted the hissing match, they take to flight, hurry- 
ing to the bottom of the shaft, to throw themselves 
into the basket, and give the signal to be drawn up out 
of reach, not of danger only, but of death. Alas, the 
wheel turns not. The man at the top of the shaft is 
able to raise one, but not both. Every moment the 
fire may reach the powder, and blow them into eter- 
nity. There they sit; pale, speechless, helpless, look- 
ing each other in the face; and death staring grimly 
atthem both. Both must die, unless one, sacrificing 


It was done—promptly; nobly done. 








for He hath triumphed gloriously: thy right hand, | 


yet were not, in equal danger. One is a man of God; 
the other a graceless, prayerless profligate. Calmly 
addressing his wicked companion, ‘‘I know,” said the 
first, ‘“‘if you die, you go to hell; but knowing in 
whom I have believed, death shall be gain tome.” So 
bidding the other farewell, a Christian hero, he leaps 
from the basket; and leaving it to rise, sits down to 
pray and die. Here, though I may remark that this 
man himself escaped death by a singular providence, 





to mislead, than these declarations?—‘“‘I am the good | 
shepherd; the good shepherd giveth his life for the 


commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we, 


As is plain from these words, Jesus had to endure | 


foes; or as Samson did with the ponderous gates of 
Gaza, carry it away—rise before their astonished eyes, | 
What | 


himself to save his comrade, leap from the basket. | 
They were, and | 


he saved the other, but himself also he could not save; 
_ and as there was there a physical impossibility of saving 
| both, there is here a moral one. The justice of God 
| which awarded the penalty of death to sin must be satis- 
| fied: the law of God which required perfect obedience 
| must be magnified: the substitute or the sinner there- 
| fore must die; and Jesus died, the just for the unjust, 
_ that we might be sayed—that whosoever believeth on 
Him might not perish, but have everlasting life. 

The object of our faith, to whose righteousness, 
rejecting all confidence in our own, we trust, Jesus is 
also to be the object of our imitation—our pattern as 
| well as our propitiation. Therefore they that are 
Christ’s live not to, any more than they live through 
themselves: the rule of their life, the motto blazoned 
on their banner, not self-indulgence, but self-denial. 
The spectators who, drawn to roof and window by the 
roar and tumult, looked down on the passing crowd as 
it hurried on to Calvary, knew Jesus by the cross on 
his shoulder, and the thorns on his bleeding brow. 
One eagerly pointing him out to another—some with 
scorn on their lips, others with a tear in their eye— 
Yon is He, they cried, who looks so meek, and patient, 
and gentle, with a cross on his back and a crown of 
thorns on his brow! And still we may know the 
servant by the master’s livery. Who is mocked by 
an ungodly world ? who blesses them that curse him P 
who returns good for evil? who is patient with the 
bad? who toils and labours, spends and is spent, lives 
and perhaps dies for others, forgetful of himself? By 
the tokens whereby they recognised the master, I 
recognise the man. If we can sit at ease while others 
are perishing around us—if we can lie on a flowery 
bank, basking in the gladsome sunshine, without 
taking any interest in others, or stretching out a hand 
to pluck them from the torrent that sweeps them on 
to ruin, it matters not to what church we belong. 
We belong not to Christ—we are none of his. As 
much as to murderers, adulterers, drunkards, and 
thieves, ‘‘ Depart from me, I have never known you,” 
is the language he shall hold to all whose life-maxim 
is expressed in such words as these, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”—let souls perish, so I be rich—let 
others suffer, so I enjoy myself—‘‘Soul, take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry.” Unless the same mind be 
in you that was in Jesus Christ, ye are none of his. 
Paul said, ‘‘ Christ liveth in me”—language which his 
humblest, weakest follower can hold as well as that 
great apostle. The beautiful incarnation of all that 
was lofty in aim, tender in sympathy, generous in 
heart, pure in life, self-forgetful and self-denying, 
Jesus himself is the faircopy which Christians, through 
the aids of the Holy Spirit, are to attempt to imitate. 
“Tf any man,” He said, ‘‘ would be my disciple, let 
him take up his cross, deny himself daily, and 
follow me.” 


















































IN DARKNESS. 


THE PURITAN POET. 


Turoveu the wood where the serpent lies hidden asleep, 
If indeed he can slecp when a mortal is near ; 
Up the way that is narrow, the path that is steep, 
With no guide for my footsteps, no help for my fear : 
Only this—that He knoweth the way that I tread, 
And His banner of crimson is over my head. 
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With the loneliness awful pressed into my soul, | 

With no voice for companion, no grasp of a hand; 

With the dimmest of longings for dreamiest goal, 

With the reeds to support me, the oaks to withstand : 
With this only for solace—God knoweth indeed 

i Where the poverty galls, of what things we have necd. 
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With the traitor within me that whispers of rest, 
Where the river flows swift, and the river flows deep ; 


Where the nightshade hangs purple, with gold at its breast, 


And the wild bees, awaking, would hum me to sleep: 
Only this to withhold me—no sparrow can fall, 
But the angels are sorry, God knoweth it all. 


With the thorns that seemed flowers, pressed into my feet, 
With the herbs that are bitter, for wholesomest food ; 
While my lips shut in longing for poisonous sweet, 
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For the berries of s:arlet that round me are strewed ; 
With the parching of thirst and impatient desire: 
Only this to restrain me—“ Still saved as by fire.” 


Can I kill half my nature, and leave half alive ? 
Keeping down all emotion, it burns me away. 

Through the night I may toil, and in darkness may strive, 
But another must herald the dawning of day: 

I have spent all my strength, and my journey is done— 

Holy Father, receive me, through Jesus Thy Son. é 

Sadie. 
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A FIFTH LETTER FROM A GERMAN CLERGYMAN. 


AT length I have found a moment’s time to send | can gather that they even so much as tried to adduce 


you my closing letter on ‘‘Ecce Homo.” Let it be 
devoted to an examination and criticism of the author’s 
notion of the dignity of Jesus as the Messiah, and of 
the church which He founded. 

To introduce the first of these two subjects, I must 
draw your attention to what I have already alluded to 
(see note, p. 620). The author tries to impress his | 
readers with the altogether wrong idea that Jesus was | 
in the “habit” of calling Himself king, and of 
expressly claiming the character of the Messiah 
(p. 24), and that ‘‘ He had his royal title often in his | 
mouth’’ (p. 28). Now, that Jesus knew Himself to 
be the Messiah, and consequently a king, is quite 
true; and it is certain ‘that, whenever any one of his 
friends declared his belief in the same, He rejoiced | 
and praised that man’s faith. But it is equally true 
that He never called Himself the ‘‘ Messiah” or ‘‘ a 
king,” least of all that He was in the “‘ habit” of doing 
so. On the contrary, He forbade his friends to pro- | 
claim his royalty abroad, and cautiously avoided every 
chance of being thrown into such a position that 
He might be provoked to profess Himself aking. If 
He ever did so, it was enigmatically, or by way of 
parable. Not until He stood at the bar of Caiaphas, 
when He had finished the work which a premature 
profession of royalty might easily have hindered, did 
He publicly and officially declare that He was the 
Christ (Mark xiy. 62). It is a well-known fact, of 
which the writer of ‘‘Ecce Homo” cannot be igno- 
rant, that the title by which Jesus habitually called 
Himself was that of ‘Son of man.” 

This wrong and unhistorical view of Jesus’ method 
in the revelation of his. royal dignity, has borne 
very unfavourably upon the ‘historical value of the 
book, and led the author wholly astray in his con- 
ception of our Lord’s character. He seems to have 
set out with the strange maxim that.a man does not 
attach much importance to what he does not plainly 
and publicly profess, as if a.man for wise reasons 
might not be led to conceal his firmest. convictions 
for a time. Thus, as Jesus never mentioned nor so 
much as alluded to his descent from David, the 
author holds that He did not make much of it Him- 
self. ‘‘ His biographers,” the author says (p. 23), 
“regard Him as king by hereditary right, and 
attach great importance to the proofs of his lineal 
descent from David. It does not appear, and it is not 
easy to believe, that He shared this feeling.” Now, 
as to the former of these two statements, ‘‘ that 
Christ's biographers attached great importance to the 
proofs of his lineal descent from David,” it is difficult 
to see how the author, from his point of view, could 
consistently maintain it. It is true that two of the 
four biographers have given Christ’s genealogy, from 
which it appears that He was of the house of David. 
But this was quite common with composers of a 
Jewish biography, and it is noticeable they never 
refer to the genealogy afterwards; nor do we meet 
with -~ single passage in their Gospels from which we 

-—50 


| proofs of the Lord’s Davidic descent. In fact, no- 
thing occurs in the whole of their narrative to 
show that the matter of Christ’s descent was ever dis- 
cussed. They call Him Messiah; they relate that 

| people called Him Son of David, but they never show 

| any anxiety to prove that ‘‘ by hereditary right” He 
was entitled to that dignity. They accept Christ’s 
Dayidic descent as a matter of fact, and do not say a 
word about how much or how little importance they 
themselves attached to it. In fact, after having given 
the Lord’s genealogy, they allow the whole matter to 
rest in silence. Nevertheless, the author of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” maintains that they attached great import- 
ance to it. 

Now, I have not the slightest objection to that 
statement. But then, I would venture to ask, Why 
does not the author maintain the same in reference to 
Christ Himself? Is it because the Lord never 
mentioned it? Surely that cannot be his ground, 
since, the two genealogies excepted, neither one nor 
other of the biographers mentions it. Besides, the 
reason why Jesus never brought the matter of his 
descent into discussion is obvious. How could He 
have proved it, if proof had been asked? And sup- 
posing He could have proved it, what would He have 
gained in the estimation of his adversaries? He 
would only have established the fact that He was a 
descendant of David, but not by any means that He 
was the Christ. There had been scores of descendants 
of Dayid, and there were many still living, none of 
whom, it-was clear, was the Messiah. Although the 
proposition that to be the Messiah was to be a son of 
David was incontestable, the converse was not so. 
Jesus knew very well that the Messiah had to prove 
that He was possessed of the higher—z.e., the divine 

_and spiritual—qualities which the prophets had pointed 
| out as peculiar to the Messiah, and that, this: being 
| proved, the proof of his descent from David according 
to the flesh might easily be established. 

But, viewing the matter on the other side, the silence 
of Jesus as to his Davidic descent does not prove that 
| He attached no great importance to it. His claim to 

the title of Christ stood or fell with his lineal descent 
| from David. During the eighteen centuries the church 
| of the Gentiles has ruled the civilised world, people 

haye got accustomed to regard the word ‘‘ Christ” as 
_a purely Christian title, as if it had been inyented by 
| the Gentile church, in the same way as the words 
| pope, cardinal, curate, &c. Indeed, most Christians 
'do not even know what the word means; and very 
recently I met with a minister of a Protestant con- 
gregation who did not know that it meant anything 
but simply ‘‘ the sent one.” The word ‘ Christ” is a 
purely Jsraelitish title, and the meaning of it has got 
strangely forgotten by the great bulk of Christians. 
People suppose it means ‘‘ saviour,” or ‘‘ redeemer,” or 
‘chief ruler,” or ‘‘ king,” or something that compre- 
hends the attributes of all these. Nor can it be denied 





| that these attributes belong to the dignity and character 
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of Christ; but they do not give the meaning of the word, 
nor do they express the dignity itself. A man might 
haye been all that, without being the Christ. The 
title Christ, Messiah, means ‘‘the Anointed One ;” and 
especially that ‘‘ Anointed One” who was promised to 
come forth out of the loins of David, and to sit on 
his Father’s throne, to save, to redeem, to protect, 
and to rule all the nations of the earth. Christ does 
not mean ‘‘a king” in general, but most deter- 
minately an Jsraelitish king; and, again, it does not 
mean some or any Israelitish king, but, most parti- 
cularly, that Israclitish king who by lineal descent 
was heir to the throne of David. Herod, for instance, 
could never have been the Christ, because, though he 
was an Israelitish king, he was not of the house of 
David. In fact, it never occurred to the Jews that the 
Christ could be anything but a Jew of the house of 
David. It is true that at one time there was a small 
party among the Jews who held that a second Christ 
was to come forth out of Ephraim, but they also 
agreed that he would only occupy a secondary place 
under the great Davidic Christ. The Jews might 
greatly differ in opinion as to the moral and spiritual 
character and the future work of the Christ; but in 
this they all agreed, that He would, and must, be 
David's lineal descendant. To say toa Jew that the 
descent of his Christ from David was a matter of little 
consequence, and that a man who was of the tribe of 
Aaron, or some other tribe, might quite as well claim 
the title, would make on him very much the same im- 
pression as an Englishman would experience if some 
one were to say to him, that a descendant of Wolsey 
or of Cranmer might equally well claim the title of 
Prince of Wales as the present heir to the British 
throne. Had Jesus, indeed, ‘attached no great im- 
portance to his descent from David,” He would by 
that very act have proved that He was not the Christ. 

Now Jesus was a Jew, a true Israelite, trained 
under the law in the orthodox creed of his people. 
He believed with all his heart in Moses and the pro- 
phets; and knew as perfectly as any one in Israel 
what the title “‘ Christ” really meant. Had He had 
the slightest doubt as to whether He was Dayid’s son, 
He would never have allowed Himself to be addressed 
by that title. Nor would He have answered the ques- 
tion of the High Priest: ‘Art thou the Christ ?” in 
the affirmative. Only an impostor or a fanatic could 
have done such a thing. To Him the sentence in 
‘«Ecce Homo,” ‘He was not king bya title derived from 
his ancestors” (p. 23), would have had neither rhyme 
nor reason. Nothing, indeed, can be more arbitrary 
than the way in which the author tries to commend 
this absurd proposition to the judgment of his readers. 
‘* Jesus,” he says, ‘‘ was king by the same title as his 
ancestor Dayid.” ‘Now, we ask, how did David get 
that title? The author replies, ‘‘ He owed his sove- 
reignty to that heroic will and wisdom in which the 
Prophet Samuel had recognised a divine right to 
tule.” Is that a fair representation of the historical 
fact? ‘We only need to turn up 1 Sam. xvi. 12, to see 
how untrue the statement is. But let it be granted 
for a moment that it is correct, how could the author 
proceed to say: ‘“‘ The same title had Christ in yet 
higher degree, and it had been recognised and pro- 
claimed with equal solemnity by the greatest pro- 





phetic authority of the age” (John the Baptist) ? 
David, while following the sheep, had done several 
heroic deeds, and it may have been possible that 
Samuel, hearing of them, had recognised in them a 
divine right to rule. But, pray, what deeds, heroic 
or miraculous, had Jesus performed before He came 
to John? John himself says, in the fourth Gospel 
(i. 31), ‘I knew him not.” So he could not possibly 
have given Him the title of Christ on the ground of 
the ‘‘ heroic will and wisdom” which he recognised 
in Jesus ; and, consequently, he must have given Him 
this title on some other ground than that on which 
Samuel, according to the author’s own opinion, 
acknowledged David as king. But neither Samuel 
nor John ascribed the royal title to the objects of their 
veneration on the ground of recognised virtues. Both 
acknowledged their kings on the sole authority of 
God. Samuel was altogether a stranger to the un- 
known shepherd boy. He anointed him because 
Jehovah had pointed him out. John acknowledged 
Jesus, whom he knew not as king, because God had 
given a token by which he could recognise Him 
(John i. 32, 33). Now, it is not likely that John 
meant his saying, “‘I knew Him not,” to be under- 
stood in a literal sense. Jesus and he were relatives. 
It is therefore unlikely, to say the least, that his 
mother Elizabeth had never told him about Mary’s 
son, or that, during the thirty years of his life, he 
had never seen his cousin. So we may say that he 
undoubtedly knew that Jesus was of the tribe of 
David. But, indispensable as this descent from the 
old royal patriarch was to the title of Christ, yet te 
John it was not sufficient to enable him to ascribe 
that title to Jesus. There were descendants of David 
alive at that time besides Jesus. John wanted a sign 
from God by which he might certainly know that, out 
of these royal descendants, Jesus was the one who had 
the right to that title. He knew Him asason of David; 
but he knew Him not as that son of David in whom 
Israel hoped. It was not until God had given him 
special instruction that he acquired that knowledge. 
Had Jesus, as the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” holds, 
regarded himself only as a spiritual king, i.e. as a 
king who, seated in heayen, was to rule mankind, not 
by means of political institutions, but solely through 
invisible spiritual agencies, He certainly would have 
attached little importance to his Dayidic descent, be- 
cause the possession of a heavenly throne can have 
nothing to do with the hereditary right to a political 
one. And had Jesus’ biographers regarded Him in 
the same light, it is difficult to see how they could 
have deemed it worth their while to preface their 
biographies by two elaborate pedigrees of the house 
of David. Perhaps the author would account for 
this by the supposed prejudices of Matthew and Luke. 
In the case of the former this might be admitted, but 
certainly not in that of the latter. He was by birth a 
heathen, and was of the school of Paul, and cannot well 
be taunted with what is called Jewish reveries. He 
at least does not limit the pedigree within the pale of 
the Jewish kindred, but carries it back to Adam, the 
father of ali mankind. Yet, notwithstanding this 
universal tendency of his mind, Luke shows Jesus’ 
descent from Dayid as clearly as Matthew does. And, 
what may strike us most of all is this, that even Paul, 
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who so pre-eminently proclaims the heavenly and | difficulty by giving a metaphorical and allegorical 
spiritual character of Christ’s kingdom, yet, without | interpretation of the old prophets and of the Jewish 
the slightest hesitation, proclaims the Davidic descent | allusions which occur in the New Testament. Ac- 
of the Lord (Acts xiii. 23). Nay, he introduces it | cordingly, the prophetic predictions of the Jewish 
in two of his Epistles (Rom. i. 3, and 2 Tim. ii. 8), in | Messianic kingdom were taken for figurative descrip- 
manner so positive as to make us feel that he deemed | tions of the future spiritual kingdom which Christ 
it essential and necessary to keep it before the mind | is believed to haye established in his church. The 
of his readers. We are not in possession of a Gospel| Jews of the Gospels, who expected the realisation of 
written by Paul, and consequently we are not ac-/| the predictions of their prophets in a literal sense, 
quainted with all the particulars of his oral preaching | were put down as being narrow, carnally-minded, and 
when addressing the people, but this much we know | letter-bound men, who were unable to perceive that 
from himself, that the proclamation of Jesus’ descent | Jesus, when He called Himself their Messiah, and 
from David formed, most decidedly, a portion “‘ of his | alluded to his Jewish kingship, only spoke in a 
gospel” (2 Tim. ii. 8). figurative way. And as to Jesus’ descent from David, 
Now, if what the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo” holds | which, asa fact, could not be denied, David himself 
(p. 25) be true, that Jesus believed that the old| was proposed as a figure or type of the future 
prophets had been wrong in their prediction of a.| heayenly king, his throne as an image of the 
future Jewish Messianic kingdom on earth, and that heavenly throne, and Jesus’ bodily descent from him 
He, accordingly, abanddned the idea of such a political as a visible or figurative illustration of the truth that 
kingdom, expanding his plans and aspirations so as| He was the true Antitype of that venerable type of 
not to regard Himself as the king of the Jews, but as| perfect, divine, and ever-glorious royalty. The Jews, it 
the spiritual king of mankind, whose throne was not to | was said, expected their Messiah te be a king of Israel 
be on the spot where that of David once stood, but ‘‘in | according to the flesh, but Paul speaks of a “‘ spiritual 
some remote place in the universe,”—if this is so, I Israel, which is born from Abraham through faith ;” 
would ask what could be the reason and object of the and it was his dominion over this spiritual people only 
prominence given, not only in the Gospels, but all which Jesus had in view, when He called Himself the 
through the New Testament, to the lineal descent of | Christ, and the king of the Jews. 
Jesus from an earthly political ruler among the Jews?, Now, to this metaphorical way of interpreting 
What could possibly be the use of that pedigree fora the national traditions of the Jews, the author of 
man who was never to sit on the throne of David, who| Pig Homo” takes most decided exception. At p. 26, 
was never to be king of the Jews, and who would have &c., he says most distinctly that Jesus completely 
nothing to do with any political kingdom on earth ? aaa with the Jews in their non-figurative, or, what 
How could Jesus assume the title of Christ, knowing, | comes to the same thing, in their literal conception of 
as He did, that He was not to be an Israelitish king, | the Messianic kingdom. He further asserts that Jesus 
but a spiritual king, ruling all the nations alike, only | so little understood the title, ‘king of the Jews,” in a 
through moral influence? How could He answer| metaphorical sense, that He allowed himself to be 
Pilate’s question, ‘‘ Art thou the king of the Jews?” | ‘‘ executed upon that ground as a rebel against the 
in the affirmative, if He never intended to ascend a| Roman government.” Pilate accordingly mail no mis- 
Jewish throne, but, on the contrary, scorned such a| take when he assumed that his culprit meant that title 
low, earthly dignity, in sight of the loftier heayenly | in a political sense, for had this been the case Jesus 
throne which He claimed? Indeed, it is impossible | would have “explained that mistake in a moment,” 
to see what connection there could be between the | and ‘certainly have withdrawn the metaphor.” 
lineal descent from the Jewish king David and the! So we would naturally expect to see the author, in 
right to spiritual dominion im keayen and on earth.| the pages which follow, expounding how Jesus has 
But, on the contrary, it might be observed that to a| managed to establish such a kingdom as the Jews ex- 
man, who, while waiving all allusions to anything | pected, and to realise his title of Jewish king, for 
like a political kingdom, intended to raise the aspira- | which He even sacrificed his life. We would expect 
tions of the people to a purely moral and eletien! | such a description of the kingdom of Jesus as, when 
commonwealth, such a connection with an earthly placed in juxta-position with the predictions of the 
throne would be a hindrance to the attainment of his | old prophets, would exclude every shade of metaphor. 
purpose. Wisdom and common sense would impel! But, strange to say, the contrary is the case. The 
him at once and publicly, to renounce all his rights | description the author gives, all through his book, of 
to that throne, if, unfortunately, he happened to! the royalty of Jesus, is nothing but a metaphor. 
possess them, in order that every misunderstanding | ‘‘ Did Jesus die for a metaphor?” the author asks on 
on that point should be rendered impossible, and the! the 25th page. Yes, he virtually answers, and the 
people should once and for ever know that he had _| following three hundred pages contain nothing short 
turned his back upon the earth, and was marching | of an affirmation of that question. According to his 
straight towards higher regions, exposition, Jesus has realised his title of “‘ king of the 
This difficulty has been perceived from the earliest | Jews” by taking possession of an invisible and 
periods of the Christian church, and, in our days, it) heayenly throne. What is this, I would ask, but a 
is felt with increasing intenseness. The Christian | metaphor? Is there a Jewish nation in heaven? 
church, especially since the days of Constantine, | Has Jesus at the present moment dominion over the 
when the Gentiles took entire possession of the new | Jews any more than he has over the English or the 
Society, and its Jewish members all but disappeared | Germans? Is his present throne only a Jewish 
from the midst of it, has generally tried to meet that | throne? And does the author himself ever address 
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Christ, or speak of him as ‘‘king of the Jews?” If 
not, why not? Mind, it is not a metaphor! Jesus 
died for that title. According to the author’s reasoning 
in the above passage He is in all reality king of that 
nation. Why does the author withhold from Him the 
homage which becomes Him as such? In his book 
he never mentions that title any more. He perma- 
nently calls Christ ‘‘ king of mankind,” or ‘‘ king of 
the church.” Mankind, the church! These are not 
Jews, are they ? 

How is it possible for an intelligent man, a scholar, 
to write such nonsense? Suppose a man were to 
claim the title of Emperor of France, and afterwards to 
ascend the papal seat, and suppose you were to assert 
that by that act he had realised the title he claimed, 
would you be taken for anything short of a madman ? 
But the author of ‘“‘Ecce Homo” reveals several 





character as a king. What we see Him do is pro- 
cisely the same as we obserye in the founders of 
other corporations or schools. We might quite as 
well assert that Mohammed performed an act of 
royalty by uniting the Arabs into a religious sect, 
or that Ignatius Loyola acted as a king when he 
founded the order of the Jesuits. True, Jesus was a 
king when He called his disciples ; but to ke a king is 
one thing, and to act as a king isanother. Jesus also 
preached and taught his disciples; but it was not in 
his capacity of king, but of Saviour and teacher, that 
He performed these functions. It was also true that 
| @ kingdom was one day to grow out of the little band 

of his disciples; but that small company could not 
then be called a kingdom, except in a metaphorical 
| and prophetic sense. Not until Jesus ascends his 
| royal throne can He or does He act asa king. When 
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other notions concerning the royalty of Jesus, which it | on earth, the Lord’s object was not to reign and to 
is difficult to harmonize with sound logic. Thus, e.g., | judge, but to suffer and to die, to teach and to save. 
starting from the proposition that Jesus, as king of the | The author himself admits that Jesus ‘spoke of his 
kingdom of God, is the representative of the invisible | kingdom as future, and still waiting to be realised” 
king of the old Jewish theocracy, viz., Jehovah (p. 38), (p. 180). Well, to prepare that realisation, He first 
ho tries to show how Jehovah introduced, established, | acted as a teacher and Saviour. The manifestation of 
and manifested his kingship, and how Jesus has done | his royalty and the execution of his power as a king 
thesame. To effect this he sets up another proposition | were to follow at a later period. 

—that Jehovah’s kingship was constituted by two acts, | But let us more closely examine the kingdom of 
—‘‘the calling of the nation, and the institution of | Christ as conceived by the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 
its laws” (p. 31). Now, it is difficult to see how the | This leads me to the second point of which I purpose 
cailing of a nation can well be looked upon as an act te treat in this letter. 

of royalty. ‘There does not exist anything analogous to According to his representation, that kingdom is 
it in the history of nations or of kings. In fact,noone ‘the church,” the “new society”’ which, from the 
can call a nation into existence except God, the Creator, | time of Christ’s appearance, has gradually covered the 
and consequently it is a divine act, an act characteristic | Gentile world of Europe, and now comprises the 


of divinity. And when we examine the history of the | Now, I would 
calling of Israel as a nation upon this point, we find 
this observation confirmed. Jehovah did not represent 
Himself to Abraham in his character as a king, but as 


civilised nations of both hemispheres. 
ask, has the author ever given himself the trouble of 
examining the meaning of the word ‘‘ church” as it 
occurs in the Gospels? for it is from these alone that 


verse with the first ancestor of the nation as aking,| We should not omit to notice that the word 
but asa friend. The word ‘‘king,” as applied to God, | ‘“‘ church” (ecclesia) does not occur in any of the four 
does not even once occur in the whole history of | Gospels except twice only in Matthew. This seems 
the calling. Nay it does not even appear that the | almost to indicate that, according to the impression 
notion of Jehovah as king of Israel arose among | the biographers had of Jesus’ life on earth, it was 
the Jews before Samuel. Jehovah never presents} not his chief object to found a church. Still one of 
Himself to the people in the wilderness as their king, ‘the two passages in Matthew (that in chap. xvi. 18) 
but as their God. The law itself did not commence shows that that foundation was important enough in 
by, ‘‘I am the Lord thy king,” but ‘‘ thy God.” Now| the opinion of Jesus to make it the subject of a solemn 
it is true that God is the King of kings, the King of, prediction. ‘‘ Thou art Peter,” He says to the son of 
heayen and earth, but we have nothing to do with Jona, ‘‘ and upon this rock (or petra) I will build my 
that at present. The author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” con- | church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
siders Jehovah not as king of the universe, but as it.” Now, it should be observed that Jesus here 
king of Israel, and maintains that He proved this speaks in the future tense (oikodomeso). Consequently, 
special royalty by ‘‘calling the nation.” This is as the act of building had not then commenced, and the 
logically wrong as it is historically untrue. | building itself was not yet in existence. True, there 

The author further proceeds to show that Jesus was a band of disciples who believed in Jesus; but it 


his God, the Almighty (El Shaddai), nor did He con- | he pretends to draw his conclusions. 


likewise performed a royal act by founding the church | seems that He did not as yet recognise them as a 


(p. 38). 


I am at a loss to perceive how he could _ church. 


The time at which the building of the 


have drawn that strange proposition from the Gospels. | church would begin is not given in this passage, nor 


In them we do not even meet with a single ex- 
pression confirmatory of it. 
documents, we see Jesus act as a teacher, gathering 
a number of disciples round himself. But He never 
calls them his subjects; nor does He even call him- 
self their king. We have already observed that 
He systematically refused to come forward in his 


does it supply us with any further particulars as to 





When we look into those the character and organization of that corporation. 


Turning in search of these, however, to the other 
passage, in chap. xviii. 17, we find that ‘‘church” is the 
name for an Israelitish congregation. This is evident 
from the fact that Jesus there gives his disciples such 
an injunction as could only be carried into practico 
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within the pale of the Jewish commonwealth. ‘If 
thy brother,” He says, ‘‘ shall neglect to hear them 
[the witnesses], tell it unto the church; but if ho 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as 
an heathen and a publican.” Such an injunction shows 
that the church, of which Jesus here speaks, is not a 
body numbering heathen men and publicans among 
its members. The heathen and the publicans were 
looked upon by the Jews as unclean and outlaws, be- 
cause they were uncircumcised. They were, conse- | 
quently, excluded from the covenant of God. An 
opportunity was given them to join the family of 
Israel, but only upon the condition of circumcision, 
by which they ceased to be heathen. It is true the | 
“‘proselyte of the gate”? was not required to allow 
himself to be circumcised, and yet was permitted to 
share some of the benefits of the Mosaic institutions. 
But this was only a half measure: he was never re- | 
cognised as a true Israelite. He was only allowed, in | 
approaching the sanctuary, to come to the gate of the 
temple. From a few expressions of Jesus in the 
Gospels, it appears that He did not mean to shut 
out the heathen from the blessings of his salvation, 
but, on the contrary, joyfully predicted a large in- | 
crease of the number of his disciples by the influx 
of many heathen. But this did not take place during 
his lifetime. The conversion of heathens was the 
exception, not the rule. He pointedly declared, ‘‘that 
He was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” (Matt. xv. 24), and He peremptorily en- 
joined his disciples, when He sent them out to preach, 
“‘not to go into the way of the Gentiles, and not to 
enter into any city of the Samaritans, but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel ” (Matt. x. 5, 6). 
This is quite in keeping with the exclusively Jewish | 
character which, in the above passage, Jesus assigus to | 
his church. We there hear a Jewish teacher or re- | 
former speak to Jews about a Jewish institution which | 
He intends to build. I say intends to build, for though | 
the passage in Matt. xviii. was uttered at a rather | 
later date than was that in Matt, xvi., it does not | 
appear that the church was then established. In- | 
deed, history tells us that the first act of the build- | 
ing of that church took place after Jesus’ resurrection, 
on the day of Pentecost. This accounts for the fact that 
the word is almost unknown in the Gospels, whereas 
it is to be found on almost every page in the Acts. 
Now when we survey the foundation and first his- 
tory of that church, it should certainly strike our | 
attention, that it presents itself to our view as an ex- 
clusively Jewish institution. Heathens, though they | 
accepted the Gospel, yet were not admitted except | 
under the condition of circumcision. We know from 
the 10th of the Acts, that Peter, even so late as seven | 
years after the day of Pentecost, so abhorred the idea of , 
admitting an uncircumcised man into the church, that 
only a heavenly vision could move him to open the door 
for the ‘‘heathen and the publican.” Nor was he in 
this respect an exception to the other Apostles, and the 
whole Christian church in Jerusalem and Palestine. | 
The history of the fierce controversy which ensued on 
this point between the Jerusalem and the Pauline | 
churches shows clearly how shocked the mother church | 
was at the liberty the latter allowed to themselves. | 
Now this immovable attachment of the Apostles and | 








the first Christian church to the circumcision, and con- 
sequently to the observance of the Mosaic law (Acts 
xxi. 20), an attachment which seems so thoroughly 
incompatible even with the first fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and altogether subversive of 
everything Paul taught, has at all times created no 
small difficulty to the interpreters of the New Testa- 
ment, and to the writers on the history of the first 
Christian churches. To cut the knot, recourse has 
been had by almost all of them to the supposition 
that the first Christians acted in this respect from 
‘* weakness of the flesh,” and from not haying suf- 
ficient spiritual strength to shake off at once a system 
of religious observances, to which they had been ac- 
customed from their childhood, and that the Apostles, 
seeing it to be impossible at oncetofree them from those 
inveterate prejudices, prudently put up with their nar- 
| row-mindedness, hoping by a process of gradual de- 
| velopment to carry them up to the liberty with which 
Christ had made them free. This view of the matter, 
however, does not agree with the teaching of history. 
Peter’s answer to the heavenly voice at Joppa clearly 
shows that it was not merely from forbearance or the 
weakness of others that he abstained from all inter- 
course with uncircumcised men, but that he abhorred 
it himself (Acts x. 14.) Besides, we might here apply 
the saying of the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” ‘Such 
interpreters do not see that they attribute to intclli- 
gent men a mistake worthy of children,” and I would 
add, altogether unworthy of men who, being filled 
with the Holy Spirit, were the “pillars” of the 
church. The matter did not merely regard the habi- 
tual attachment to a few subordinate and insignifi- 
cant rites, but the continuation of the observance of 
the whole law of Moses. Had Peter and the other 
twelve looked upon the circumcision as Paul did, we 
can scarce imagine how they could have allowed 
a heathen man to get himself circumcised. They 
would have said to him, ‘‘If thou be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit thee nothing.” But we see that 
they do the contrary, at least during the years that 
elapsed before the visionat Joppa. They required that 
man’s circumcision, without which they refused to 
admit him into the church. 

From all this it is evident that the twelve Apostles 
and the first Christians regarded the church of Christ 


| as a decidedly Jewish institution, which, it is true, 


they hoped that multitudes of heathen would join, 
but under the strict condition that they should first 
become Jews. It is difficult to imagine how they 
could hold so pertinaciously to that doctrine, if Jesus 
had taught them the contrary. It is true, Jesus 
| taught them many things which, owing to their 
| bluntness of mind, they did not understand, but that 
habitude quite disappears after the day of Pentecost. 
They then clearly understood and taught all Jesus 
had taught them. Had Jesus commanded them to 
give up the law altogether, and to admit the heathen 
and the publican upon their confession of faith alone, 
it is difficult to see how, under the influence of the 


| Holy Ghost (who ‘‘ brought all things to their re- 


membrance, whatsoever He had said unto them”), 
they could have forgotten or misunderstood such an 
important injunction. Nor, indeed, do we meet with 
| anything in the words of Jesus, as related by tho 
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three biographers, which suggests the teaching of 
such acommandment. True, Jesus claimed the right 
of altering some portions of the civil and ritual law, 
but the law itself He left untouched. As a pious 
Israelite, He observed it faithfully. He professed not 
to have come to destroy the law, but to fulfil. We 
have already observed that He declared Himself to 
be exclusively sent to the Jews, and that He kept his 
disciples strictly separate from any intercourse with 
heathens or Samaritans. All this quite agrees with the 
description which He gives of his church as a society 
from which the heathen and the publican were to be 
excluded; and quite in keeping with it is the subse- 
quent conduct of the twelve Apostles and the first 
Christians, who allowed no uncircumcised man amongst 
themselves. 

It would not be difficult, in my opinion, to show 
that this exclusively Jewish system of the twelve 
Apostles and_of the Jerusalem church stood as little 
in contradiction to the system of Paul, as, in God’s 
creation, the earth stands in contradiction to heaven. 
The enthusiasm, or, I should rather say, the rage of 
catholicity, which soon after the death of the first 
Fathers began to try and force the doctrine and 
organism of the churches into a stereotyped uni- 
formity, had already, in the end of the second century, 
all but totally expelled the Jerusalem element, and 
rendered the church almost exclusively Pauline. This 
one-sided and dogmatic proceeding laid the founda- | 
tion of the Papal system, and robbed the Christian | 
church of the beneficial effect of a divinely instituted 





| 


Gentiles,” the ‘teacher of the Gentiles;” while 
Peter, having discharged his commission, returned to 
his work among the Jews. At the assembly in Jeru- 
salem, which is described in Acts xv., the twelve 
agreed with Paul ‘‘ that they should go to the circum- 
cision, while he and his fellow-labourers were to go to 
the heathen” (Gal. ii. 9). It is evident from the 
history of that assembly, from the subsequent con- 
duct of Peter at Antioch, and especially from the few 
particulars which Paul relates in Gal. ii. concerning 
his meeting with James, and the other “ pillars” of 
the Jewish church, that the matter was quite new to 
them, and that the establishing of a non-circum- 
cised church was something which they had never 
thought or heard of before. Apparently, it was diffi- 
cult for them to harmonize that new system with all 
they remembered to have learnt and heard from Jesus 
when conversing with Him on earth. But still, the 
vision of Peter at Joppa, and the miraculous con- 
version of Paul, were such strong evidences in favour 
of the divine authority of that new system, that they 
could not help submitting, though it cannot be de- 
nied they did it rather reluctantly. 

Now it stands to reason that a church which can- 
celled the circumcision, and consequently rejected the 
observance of the Mosaic law, and opened its door to 
the whole Gentile world without any restriction what- 
ever save cordial faith in Jesus as the Christ, obtained 
an organization quite different from that which charac- 
terized the Jewish Christian church. To single out 
only a few points of difference. Its tendency was 


duality, which was as essential to the sound and well- | universal, whereas the tendency of the Jerusalem 
proportioned development of that institution, as, for | church was, in a considerable measure, exclusive and 


instance, the united co-operation of the centripetal | strictly national ; 


and centrifugal powers is essential to the regular and 
exact movement of the solar system. 

I should be too prolix, and far exceed my limits, 
were I to enlarge upon this most important subject, 
to which theologians, on the whole, have given too 
little attention, and which, if clearly understood, 
throws a fresh and surprising light upon the Gospel 
dispensation and the destiny of the Christian church. 


Suffice it to say that it appears from the history of | 


the Apostles, and the explicit declarations of Paul, 
that the institution and organization of the Gentile 
Christian church, as distinct from (but by no means 
opposed to) the Jewish Christian church, formed a 
separate plan of Christ, of which, so far as we may 
infer from the Gospels, He never spoke to his twelve 
Apostles, but the carrying out of which, after his 
ascension to heaven, He committed to a thirteenth 
Apostle—Paul—especially chosen for that purpose. 
To show that this Gentile church (which we might 
call the church of the non-circumcision) was not to 
to be regarded as a second Christian church, which 
should have nothing to do with the Jerusalem mother- 
church, and might even become its rival and adver- 
sary, but was, on the contrary, a branch engrafted on 
the stem of the Jewish church, Peter, the first of the 
twelve, was commissioned to baptize Cornelius, the 
first member of that Gentile church, thus establish- 
ing, as it were, the link by which the two were 
united and planted together into one body. From 
that moment, however, the further leading and organ- 
ization was committed to Paul, ‘‘the Apostle of the 





its ruling principle was that of 
liberty, t.e., of free development of the Spirit, where- 
as at Jerusalem the mind of the members was sub- 
mitted to and tested by the prescriptions of the law; 
free scope was to be allowed to the development of its 
organization according to the requirements of circum- 
stances, whereas in the Jerusalem church everything 
was more or less stationary and, as it were, stereo- 
typed, because, in a certain measure, bound to the 
invariable institutions of the law, &c. 

We know from history how sadly the Gentile 
church neglected the privileges of its liberty, and was 
soon reduced to spiritual thraldom under the yoke of 
the Roman papacy. Providence, however, delivered a 
large portion of that church out of its bondage, through 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The Pro- 
testant church, though still, as regards freshness of 
spiritual life and freedom of development, far behind 
the Gentile church as it was in the days of Paul, may 
yet be called as near an approach to it as, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, is permitted by the spirit 
and the conditions of the times. Indeed we may safely 
call the present Protestant church a modified restitu- 
tion of the Pauline church. 

Now, returning after this excursion to ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” I would observe that its author, by overlook- 
ing the great difference that existed between the first 
Christian church—that of Jerusalem—and its later 
branch—that which was established by Paul—has 
committed the error of supposing that Jesus while on 
earth contemplated the foundation of the church in 
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Being himself a Christian of the Gentiles, and being | the facts themselves as given in the biographies fully 
from his childhood accustomed to know of no other | warrant; and, on the other hand, observing that the 
Christian church than a non-circumcised and purely | author fills his book with conclusions, which can only 
Gentile one, the author believes that Jesus Himself | have been drawn from the teaching of the Apostles, 
never thought of any other. The description of the | and chiefly of Paul, one might involuntary feel in- 
nature and character of the church which the author | clined to suspect the author’s bond fides in this strange 
exhibits all through his book is exclusively Pauline. | and contradictory proceeding. But I am far from in- 
It is a “‘ universal” church, destined to embrace ‘‘ the | dulging that feeling, since I know from experience how 
whole human society,” without any “‘ national’’ pecu- | difficult it is, even with the most honest intention, to 
liarities or restrictions whatsoever. It is a church be truly impartial, and to get rid of the influence of 
founded upon purely moral principles without any ‘the system in which we have grown up and been 
connexion with the law of Moses, except in so far as trained from childhood, to eseape the dominance of 
that law coincides with the moral law. In a word, it _ inveterate dogmas, and habitual methods of inter- 
is the church of Paul modified after the present sys- | preting the sacred writings. 
tem of moral philosophy. | With a “critical weighing” of the three historical 
Now the question here at issue, is not whether the ' documents, and of the facts they relate, it should have 
Pauline or Gentile church is or is not a church insti-| struck the author’s “impartial” mind that Jesus 
tuted by Christ ; nor whether Jesus, while on earth, | never gives Himself the titleef ‘‘ King of the Church,” 
had the intention of bringing into existence that nor that that title is found im the whole Bible. In 
church, after his resurrection, through the agency of | fact that title was altogether unknown to the Chris- 
Paul. The question is this, supposing there were no | tians of the three first centuries. They knew what 
other authentic documents than the three Gospels, and | the title “King of the Jews” meant, but of a “ King 
more especially the Gospel of Mark, concerning Jesus, | | of the Church” they hadino knowledge. They called 
his life, his works, and his plans, would we have | Jesus the ‘‘ Head” of the church, the ‘* Bridegroom ” 
any evidence that the church which Jesus contemplated ' or “Husband” of the church, the “ Saviour,” &e., but 
founding was a church averse to the circumcision and | never “ King” of thechurch. They knew well that the 
to the observance of the Mosaic law? In other purely Israelitish title, Christ, Messiah, meant no such 
words, can it be proved solely from the life of the man thing. They may have called Him “ King of kings,” 
Jesus, as related by the synoptists, that the Pauline ' and “Lord of lords,” but the addition “of the church ” 
church was the ‘‘ society” or ‘‘commonwealth” which is nowhere to be found. Thisis an invention of a later 
He resolved to found when He professed himself to be age, when the Gentile element had all but expelled 
the Christ and a king ? the Israelitish one, though taking it up afterwards in 
I restrict myself thus to the three synoptists, because | the caricature form of the Papal hierarchy. 
the author decidedly declares that in his description of | Again, it should have struck the author of ‘‘ Ecce 
the character of Jesus and of the society which He has} Homo” that the man Jesus seldom or never spoke of 
founded, he has only consulted Christ’s ‘‘ biography a church, but always of the “ kingdom, ” the “ king- 
from point to point, accepting the conclusions about dom of God,” the ‘“‘kingdom of heaven ;” whereas the 
Him, not which church doctors or even apostles have | Apostle Paul very rar ely speaks of the ‘‘ kingdom,” at 
sealed with their authority, but which the facts them- | least compared with the frequency of his allusions to 
selves, critically weighed, appear to warrant”’ (Preface, | and discussions about the “church.” Now, in his 
1st Ed.). Now I peremptorily deny that there is one | description of the character and opinions of Jesus, he 
single fact mentioned in the biography of our Lord which, | ought not to haye started from the notion which we 
though ever so critically weighed, warrants the founda- | Gentile Christians at the present time are in the habit of 
tion of such a church as the author describes in his book. | attaching to the term ‘‘kingdom of God” or “heaven.” 
He often quotes the Sermon on the Mount and a few | He should have examined carefully, and by the im- 
other sayings of our Lord, but from none of these does | partial light of history, the notion which eighteen cen- 
it appear that Jesus aimed at an abolition of the cir- | turies ago a Jewish man attached to that term when 
cumcision and of the Mosaic law, still less that He in- | speaking to Jews in the midst of a Jewish society. 
tended to found a society such as He afterwards} When we carefully examine the scriptural notions of 
established through Paul. All these sayings are per- | ‘‘ the kingdom of God” and “the church,” we find 
fectly fitting from the lips of a Jewish reformer who, | that as there is a close connection between the two, so 
while interpreting the precepts of the law in a divinely | there is also a vast difference. This, however, is not 
enlightened spirit, introducing necessary modifica- | the place to enter into a further exposition of this 
tions, and putting to shame the pedantic and spirit- | highly important and much neglected subject. My 
killing service of the letter common to Scribes and | object in writing these letters was not to set up an 
Pharisees, yet does not purpose in the slightest to go | image of Christ’s character and system, but only to 
one step beyond the pale of the Mosaic religion. test, by the light of history and Scripture, the image 
Seeing thus, on one side, that the author in the pre- | which the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo” has given us. Per- 
face to his book, ascends, as it were, the cathedra with | haps I too have not been altogether free from the in- 
the grand and high-sounding promise that as an im- | fluence of pet notions and inveterate habits of thought ; 
partial man he will give us an image of Christ drawn | but so far as I can see, I amr sorry to feel compelled to 
purely from the biography of the man Jesus as pre- | declare, that ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” viewed in the light of 
sented by the three Evangelists, not allowing the teach- | history, science, and Scripture, is, notwithstanding its 
ing of the Apostles to interfere with his conclusions, but | admirable excellences in many respects, a complete 
strictly and honestly bringing forward only that which | failure. 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 


A good report in the hamlet, or the little dorp of the gcod, is fame enough.—WHITLOCK. 


CIIAPTER XXX.—TIHE JUSTICE-ROOM. 


PM ARLY next 
| morning I 
| made it my 
business to lay 
the whole case 
before a re- 
spectable soli- 
citor at Mal- 
_ lowe; and that 
‘gentleman, to- 
gether with 
Mr. Marten 
and I, were in 
dueattendance 
at the justice- 
room. Ewen 


— father were 
also there, and 
8 young George 
= Roper accom- 





aunt, who was 
present to pro- 


~~ 


such proof. to Ralph Herbert’s narrative. 
too came, in my sister’s charge. But her uncle was 
conspicuous by his absence. He had been apprised 
of his son’s position by the rector; and Mr. Marten 


Agnes 


said, the muscles of his face had twitched sadly when 


he heard it, but he only said, ‘‘My son, sir? I 
haven’t a son. It can’t concern me.” 

It was a sufficiently commonplace scene,—the 
shabby justice-room, with its worn oil-cloth, and its 
rows of wooden chairs, and intent faces turned to- 
wards the two old gentlemen invested with the 
majesty of the law: kindly enough old gentlemen, 
who drank port at dinner, and had dainty lady- 
daughters and strapping sons of their own to stir 
their elderly hearts, but who yet seemed strangely 
separate from humanity when they sat down in their 
awful arm-chairs, and said commonplace things 
through the Oracle of Justice, and sprinkled magiste- 
rial snuff over the papers of the reporter beside them. 
That dreadful reporter, too.—whom some fear more 
than God or their pwn conscience,—he was only a 
lank lad of twenty, with red hair. Once or twice, as 
the inquiry lengthened, I noticed him adding up the 


lines of his report, and it struck me he was thinking | 


of the sum he would gain by the job. 

By two o’clock it was all over. There was no | 
evidence against Ralph Herbert, but every reason to” 
credit his story, and to believe that Mr. Roper had | 
met his death by his own rash act. 


shook their heads very much over it, and administered | 
little parental reproofs all round, admonishing Mr. 
Marten and me for having dared to conceal the dis- 
covery of the knife from the proper authorities :— 


though we 
can understand your motives, gentlemen, and respect 


“Very wrong, very unwise, gentlemen ; 
them. But it is not a safe course of action.” And 
sniff, sniff, went a pinch of judicial snuff. 

There was a little chamber opening from the jus- 
tices’ room, and it made a conyenient refuge for all 
the more interested spectators. Only one did not 
avail himself of it. Directly the magistrates pro- 
nounced their opinion, Ewen rose sae his seat and 
softly left the place. 

In that little brown room, with its sila window 
looking on to a square flagged court with a broken 
pump in the middle, the two cousins met. Her face 
was just a little whiter than usual, and perhaps he 
held her hand a second longer than he held mine. 





© and his grand- | 


panied his} 


The justices | 


That was all. He was as reserved as she; and yet, a 
minute afterwards, I think the recollection of her 
manner troubled him. It was an utterly mute grect- 
ing. There was something to be said between the 
two,—but not then—not there. 

‘Mr. Herbert will return with us to our house,” 
said my sister. ‘‘ You will come also, Agnes, will you 
not?” 

**T must go home to my uncle now,” she answered 
quite calmly. ‘‘So, good-bye, Ralph! I shall see 
you again before night.” 

They shook hands again, and he went with her to 
the door. When he rejoined us, his face was sadder 
and more concerned than it had been at any time 
| during the morning. 

‘“‘She has given me up,” he said, as we ushered 
him into our parlour. ‘‘ For her sake, I ought to be 
very glad, but I can’t.” 

‘“*Wait awhile,” answered Ruth rather grimly, 
‘*and don’t show your selfishness before you must.” 

My sister utterly refused to be won over to the 
side of Mr. Ralph. Except one or two curt remarks, 
she was courteous to him, as a stranger and in trouble, 
but no more. Immediately after our early tea, she 
announced that she should pay a-visit to the Refuge. 
She had scarcely departed on this errand, before Agnes 
fulfilled her promise of an evening visit. Of course, 
directly she entered, I left the room. I am an old 
man, but my memory is not yet decayed. I remem- 
ber how it troubled me when Lucy’s father called us 
that evening in the fields, and when her mother 
chanced to stand at her side the next morning. To 
this day, I wish it had not so happened. 

I went up-stairs to my own chamber, and tried to 
read. Sometimes, in the profound silence, I caught a 
tone of the earnest talk in the room beneath me. I 
heard Ralph walk up and down after the fashion of 
_ perturbed or excited people; and so the time wore 
| wearily away, until Ruth knocked at the hall-door, and 
then I went down and admitted her, because I did 
not wish her to interrupt the pair in the parlour. 
So I mysteriously beckoned her into another room, 
and then explained myself. 

‘‘ There’s no peace anywhere because of some court- 
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ing couple,” said she, very tartly. 
driven from the Refuge, because Mr. Weston chose to 





hours. I shall go in, whether you will or not.” 
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‘“*T have just been 


arrive. As for these two, they have had enough. 
Been here ever since I left, you say? That’s two 


Somewhat under protest, I followed her. Ralph 
was in my arm-chair, and Agnes was seated on a very 
low stool beside him. She had been crying, but now 
she smiled and was very rosy. 

‘Tell them, Ralph,” said she. 

“‘T spoke to you about Canada, last night, sir,” he 
began with some hesitation. ‘‘ My friend starts next 
month, and we hope to be ready to join him—Agnes 
and I!” 

“My uncle has given permission,” 
pered, 





she whis- 


‘‘ And, of course, he thinks we encouraged you!” 
said Ruth, severely. 

‘*No, he doesn’t!” she answered, warmly. 
told him all about it.” 

‘* And you asked his consent ?” I queried. 

*‘T told him all about it,” she replied humbly, 
‘‘and he said I might do as I liked ;—I was of age, 
and he wouldn’t hinder me.” 

Was this some secret relenting—some hidden joy 
that God had given one faithful friend to the son 
whom he had deserted ? 

‘‘Then let me wish you happiness, my dear,” I 
said, laying my hand on the brown head, bowed low 
enough in this moment of womanly triumph ; ‘‘ then 
let me wish you all peace and happiness after your 
trial and sorrow—the sweet sunshine after the rain ! ¥ 
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“ Griff is a faithful old friend, 


Ralph Herbert turned to my sister. ‘‘ You say | 
nothing,” he said, in a tone of sorrowful reproach. | 

‘‘ Yes, I do,” she answered, more kindly than she 
had spoken before, and laying her hand gently upon 
his. ‘‘I don’t say, May she never regret this day !— 
for she never will—but I pray that on your dying bed 
you may remember it with thanksgiving, and not 
remorse !” 

“God helping me, so I will!” he said solemnly. 
And I am sure he meant it. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—A WEDDING WITH BELLS. 


THE very next day after the inquiry in the justice- | 
room, Ruth had a petition presented to her. 





and must not be left behind.” 


It was Mr. Weston’s. He came—shyly enough, 
but with the confidence of eager hope—to beg my 
sister to join him in persuading Alice M‘Callum to 
leave the Refuge in a month’s time. This was how 
he stated the case, with a blush and a roguish smile. 

‘Leave the Refuge!” said my sister, with arch 
innocence: ‘then where is she going, sir?” 

He made a fine boggle of an answer, which was 
intended to embrace excuses and reasons for his own 
haste. ‘‘Ifshe’d said ‘ Yes,’ when I asked her first, 
I should haye named a day in early spring,” he 
stammered; ‘‘and why shouldn’t it be now as if it had 
never been? She’s looking fagged and white, and 


| the change of scene ’1l do her good. And the Meadow 
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Farm’s quite ready for its mistress. And what things | think she was right. In the immediate circle the fine the 

does she want? Can't she get them when she’s there? | old grandfather, the comely bridegroom, the sweet on 

Only she says you won’t like such a short notice.” bride, the little orphan bridesmaids in their fresh hot 
‘‘Oh, I am not the person to be considered,” said muslins, and the graye handsome groomsman—all pas 

Ruth drily. ‘‘ You’d better not consult my pleasure, | were pleasing and picturesque after their own fashion, Th 

or I shall say I don’t like any notice at all!” And, standing behind these, Ruth and Bessie and a 
Mr. Weston took the little joke in good part, and | young George Roper did not spoil the scene. And - 

laughed heartily. ‘‘ You're right, Miss Garrett,” he the background was made up of eager interested faces, hn 

answered, quite jovially, ‘I should not like her to all bright in the sunshine, which poured in through im 

give me notice.” the clear windows and brought with it a sweet breath ba 
**Should you not ?” queried Ruth. ‘‘Ah,—I have from the budding trees outside. And then the solemn th 

heard some people are never so happy as when they service which folds the joy of man in the sanctity of 

are miserable, and I suppose that is why they rush God, and the happy tears, and the fond kisses, and the F 

into matrimony, although the ‘single state is most pvor trembling maiden signature in the vestry. And _ 

conducive to happiness.’” then the merry bells, telling heath and hamlet that a 
Mr. Weston reddened a little and laughed again. God has consecrated another home—and the ride d 

** Don’t laugh at a poor fellow for saying the grapes through familiar faces that nobody sees—and the P 

were sour when they seemed out of his reach,” said dainty meal that nobody tastes—and the good-byes— | | . 

he. ‘‘ J always pitied that fox in the fable.” and then the silence afterwards. : 
** Well, he was pitiable,” rejoined my sister; ‘“‘butif Agnes was not at the wedding. It was her last day I 

he had gained the grapes and then praised them, I at home. A very sad last day—when she might not ; 

should have told him he was a coward before.” , Weep nor smile except as her wont—when she must 
‘* When he has gained the grapes, he is so fortunate go about everything as if to-morrow, and the next | 

that he can afford to be called anything,” said the day, and the next would be the same. Her uncle 

young man, good-humouredly. knew it was her last day in his house, he had only 
The simple kindly farmer was far further in Ruth’s said ‘‘ Very well,” when she told him so, and by this 

good graces than the polished son of the Great Farm. silence, she knew to be silent herself. 

She actually went with him to the Refuge, and had a | After the morning’s excitement I sat listlessly at | 

long conversation with Allies, and her grandfather, for our window, watching for Ralph Herbert, who was to | 

Ewen had returned to Lendon that morning with Mr. | be our guest for that night. I did not know whether 


Herbert. And when Ruth returned, she brought the : to expeet a visit from Agnes, and I was very pleased 
news that the old adage that one wedding makes when she entered. 

another was fulfilled im this ease, and that there would | “T hear the wedding went off well,” she said. ‘I 
be two marriages at St. Cross, while the primreses have written a letter to Alice, that she may receive 
were out in the ch it.im her new home to-night.” 

And for a whole month, E was aquiet shadowin the} For E should have mentioned that this simple 
background—a persen with no valuable opimions om country bride had gone straight from her old home to 
the subjects in hand—linens, and dresses, andi ribbons. leer husband’s house, as he could ill spare a long holi- 
I heard that Mr. Weston wished to place in Ruth’s hand’ day at thie time of year, when his fields needed their 
a considerable sum of money for the disposal of his master’s eye. 























bride, only Alice would not hear of it. She said, he 
must take her with what she could get herself, and he , 
said it didn’t matter to him, so I think her bridal 


attire would have been exceedingly simple but thaé)} 


Ruth’s wedding gift was the wedding dress. Mr. 
Weston was not at all offended because Alice accepted 
that. It was a grey silk, rich and delicate, but suited 
alike to the bride’s loveliness, and the bridegroom’s 
position. 

After all, her wedding came first. The Herberts’ 
was fixed a single day later. Ewen arrived the even- | 
ing before his sister’s marriage, and said Mr. Herbert 
would not come until the eve of hisown. And Ewen 
tried to keep his face bright for his sister’s joy. But 
all the more it haunted me with that inexpressible 
pain which often makes weddings more sad than 
funerals,—the suffering of Life instead of the peace of 
Death. 

It was a laughing spring morning, and in homely 
phrase, the village was ‘‘alive.” St. Cross was crowded, 
for the M‘Callums were old residents, and rendered none 
the less interesting by the melancholy circumstances 
through which they had so innocently suffered. When 
the bridal party stood in the chancel, I heard an old 





lady whisper that it was a ‘‘ pretty wedding,” and I 





“‘ Very thoughtful of you, my dear,” I answered ; 
“and what finery have you there?” for she had a 
smalf pareel in her hand. 

“Only all my trousseau!” she replied, laying a 
dainty pair of lilac gloves upon the table, and leeking 
up with an arch smile about her lips and patihes in her 
eyes. 

It was quite true. For her honeymoon was to be 
passed in no luxurious hotel, her home would be no 
fresh flowery bride-chambers. By nightfall after her 
wedding she would be in the seaport town whence the 
American ship sailed. By the next sunset, she would 
be on the sea—drifting to a new life in a rough settler 
farm. And so it was an emigrant’s outfit and nota 
bride’s, which filled the great boxes that encumbered 
our hall. 

She had not been with us many minutes before she 
rose to go. 

“Will you not wait to see your cousin?” asked 
Ruth; ‘he will be here presently.” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I must go—back. Tell him I 
left him my love, but I want to stay with my uncle as 
long asIcan. I only left home now because he was 
out among his men.” 








I walked home with her in the twilight, speaking of 
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| the arrangements for the morrow. Nobody but those 
concerned knew what was about to happen. The 
honest labourers who touched their foreheads as Agnes 
passed, little dreamed it was a farewell salutation. 
There was something unspeakably touching in the 
girl going so brave and so lonely from one life to 
another, not even knowing her own courage and lone- 
liness, but with the sweet perversity of womankind, 
only the more reliant on Ralph’s protection because it 
was but a cypher—all the prouder of him, because 
there was little to be proud about ! 

When I shook hands with her at the gate of the 
Farm, she held my hand a little, and probably think- 
ing this was our last moment of undisturbed converse, 
she thanked me for all that Ruth and I had tried to 
do for her—speaking so eagerly and fervently of all the 
past, and yet looking so confidently and quietly into 
her strange dim future, that my heart was strangely 
stirred. But she made one omission which pained me. 
In her rapid anxious review of all to whom she owed 
any kindness, she neyer even named Ewen, to whom, 
especially for Ralph’s sake, she owed somuch. And 
I interrupted her to say— 

‘Nobody has shown you or Ralph more than 
the common kindness of humanity—except young 
M‘Callum. I hope you quite understand what he has 
done. He deserves thanks.” 

““Understand what he has done?” she echoed, 
“thank him? Mr. Garrett, Ewen M‘Callum is a 
saint, and I am only a woman !” 

And she turned and obeyed the deep bay of Griff, 
impatiently awaiting her within the house. I stayed 
at the gate until she crossed the garden, and fairly 
closed the house-door behind her. But she never 
turned her head. 

And that was the night before the wedding. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A WEDDING WITHOUT BELLS. 


Our breakfast party on the wedding morning was 
somewhat constrained and silent. Ralph had joined 
us very late the night before, and we had then no 
time for conversation, nor did we seem inclined for 
any when we gathered round the table for our morning 
meal. We were in our trim for the ceremony, that is 
to say I wore my neatest tie, and Ruth her best silk 
dress, for no further attempt at gala attire was pos- 
sible. The parlour too was ‘‘tidied” in Ruth’s 
strictest sense of the word; not a shred of work or 
writing remained about, and the china bowls and 
vases were duly filled with fresh _primroses and 
hyacinths. That was the extent of our preparation. 
But when Phillis brought in our toast and new-laid 
eggs, I thought by her glance at our visitor that she 
had a shrewd guess at what was going forward, 
though she had heard no remark to lead her to such 
conclusion, and though there was nothing in the 
refreshments which Ruth had ordered to awaken con- 
jecture. For there could be no sugary wedding 
breakfast, with cakes, and champagnes, and trifles, 
but a repast of savoury joints and poultry, substantial 
enough to carry the young couple to their seaport 
destination. 

There was a solemnity about the aspect of affairs, 
which crept over each of us. The very morning was 
sulemn—uot cloudy, but with a low-toned steady sun- 


light, and a cool still air. The shadowson our garden 
plot did not dance, but lay straight and still. The 
parlour too, with the signs of ordinary life all 
banished, had a conventual air, consistent with bated 
voices and silent smiles. But even silent smiles were 
lacking. Yet when I thought of all this day was in 
Ralph’s life, I could not wonder at his pale grave face, 
or the reddened lightless eyes that told of a sleepless 
night. True, he had achieved a great happiness—to 
him, unworthy as he felt himself, had fallen that good 
gift which Solomon tells us comes directly ‘“‘ from the 
Lord.” But I liked the youth no less because he 
took his blessing with awe and trembling, nor because 
he did not prepare to leave his fatherland with a laugh 
upon his lips. Alone, he might have gone recklessly 
enough. Going alone, he might have said his native 
country cast him off, and so turned his face to another 
shore, and never looked behind. But now that one 
went with him, nothing fearing, he felt tenderly for 
the old place that spared him its best, and his heart 
yearned over the very fields where he had walked and 
talked with one so pure and true. I daresay his feel- 
ing was something like that expressed in those lines 
of an old song, which I remember once reading, 
where one emigrant says to another— 


“Tis not the future makes me grieve: 
But though the past is sad, 
I weep my grateful thanks to God 
For pleasant times I’ve had!” 


Of course he made one at our little service of family 
worship. Itis our custom to hold that service im- 
mediately after breakfast. Ruth and I agreed that it 
was inconsiderate to summons servants to such a duty 
before they had taken some refreshment after their 
early household work. At the risk of being thought 
a monotonous formalist, I must explain our form of 
worship. I take our prayers from the book of Common 
Prayer—first, the general confession of sin, then the 
prayer for all conditions of men, concluding with the 
collect for the preceding Sunday, and that is all, 
except on any special occasion, when I take a special 
petition from the Litany. For a Scripture portion I 
read the New Testament lesson for the day. I have 
often noticed how strangely appropriate these appointed 
portions seem, and never more so, than when on this 
4th of March, I found it my duty to read the fifteenth 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, AsI announced it, I 
involuntarily glanced at Ralph. He did not need to 
seek it—his Bible opened at the place, for the page 
was marked by a dried spray of that delicate fern 
which is, I think, called ‘‘ maiden-hair.” 

When we rose from our knees, it was time to pre- 
pare for church. Ralph was the first to depart, Ewen 
would join him on the road—the only wedding guest 
beside ourselves. We waited at our window until 
Agnes appeared, coming steadily and gravely along 
the road. Then we left our house, and she came up 
to us with a quiet simple salutation, and took her 
place by my sister’s side. But behind her, foliowed 
an attendant on whom we had not counted, even the 
great dog Griff, walking with a dignified solemnity 
fit for the occasion. 

‘Yes, he must come,” said his mistress, responding 








to our glances. ‘‘ Griff goes withus. Ralph arranged 
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that. Griff is a faithful old friend, and must not be 
left behind.” 

‘¢ But what will he do at the church ?” I asked, in 
dismay. 

‘‘ He will wait in the porch,” she answered. 

I scarcely liked to ask about her parting from her 
uncle, but presently she raised her eyes and said, ‘‘ I 
have said good-bye to uncle. He did not give mea 
chance of saying a word; but he knows he is not 
likely to see me again, and he spoke very kindly.” 
And there the low voice faltered, and the brown eyes 
filled with tears, which did not overflow, as very sad 
tears seldom do. 

We went up the churchyard way, and entered the 
silent house of God, with its long, misty sunbeams 
slanting over the empty pews. Ralph and Ewen 
stood in the chancel in the coloured light of the 
stained window. The rector saw our entrance through 
the half-open vestry door, and he came out, gowned, 
and went behind the communion rails. 

There was a moment’s silence—-a pause—before 
the mysterious gate through which two lives would 
pass into one. Agnes was tho calmer of the two, 
with her pale face and veiled eyes, for I saw Ralph 
grasp the rail before him, like one thankful for any 
support, while his eyes wandered vaguely to the scrolls 
above the table, and his lips moved in unconscious 
recitation of those words whose full, sweet meaning 
scarcely seemed for him: “ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

Then the service began—the service which I had 
heard only the day before, but which, however solemn 
then, now seemed to have a new and thrilling minor 
key. I could scarcely trust my voice in the few 
simple responses, but there was one whose tones rung 
out clear and firm in each. It was Ewen. Somehow, 
I could not look at him. Without a glance, I could 
see his figure standing behind the bridegroom, gene- 
rally erect, though the head bowed a little once or 
twice. Ah, the wedding might seem dreary in its 
solemn love and daring, bare of all those sweet little 
charities which generally drape such scenes in mists 
of tearful smiles and smiling tears, but many a bridal, 
with troops of congratulating friends, might envy that 
one loyal and true wedding guest, poor indeed, lowly 
as yet,—though I think the day may come when Agnes 
will be proud to say who stood behind her bridegroom 
—but who bravely brought all he had, even his own 
heart, and laid it as a willing offering on the marriage 
altar. 

One or two hearty sobs, startling the rector’s eyes 
from his book, warned us that some interested spec- 
tator had stolerf upon our solitude ; and when all was 
over, and we left the vestry, where Agnes had signed 
the name that she need not change, and Ruth had 
kissed her, and I had blessed her, and Ewen had 
touched her hand—very lightly—and said never a 
| word, then we found Sarah Irons seated on a back 
seat, indulging herself in a ‘‘ good cry.” And I was 
| 
| 





glad to see that Ralph Herbert did not shrink from 
the honest servant’s fond embrace. Ah, surely hence- 
forth every woman, however plain and homely, will 
be sacred to him for the sake of one! The old Cru- 
saders held their chivalry in the name of ‘“ Our 
Ladye.” And should not every man be gentler and 





braver for the sake of the woman in his heart, whether 
her image stand at a hearth or in a shrine? 

* T’ve left a letter for you from the master at your 
house, sir,” whispered Sarah, detaining me a minute 
after the young people passed out. ‘‘O’ course I don’t 
know what’s in it, but it can’t part ’em now, thank 
God!” 

No bells, no whispering faces, no huzzas, only the 
breeze stirring a little in the new-budded boughs, and 
one or two villagers looking from their doors, with a 
little wonder and curiosity, to see the squire’s son and 
niece once more walking together, and that as quietly 
and soberly as if it were quite a matter of course. 

According to instructions, we found a substantial 
meal spread in our parlour, and Phillis in watchful, 
conscious attendance. The letter from Mr. Herbert 
lay beside my plate, and I did not venture to touch it 
until dinner was over. I might have spared my fears. 


‘* DEAR SiR” (ié ran),—‘‘ I have just parted from 
my niece Agnes, who has been a good and dutiful niece 
to me, though not as wise as she might have been. 
Now, I do not like that the last daughter of the 
Herberts of Upper Mallowe should leave her home 
with no portion but the beggarly produce of a book of 
verses and stories. Therefore I enclose ten fifty- 
pound notes, which I hope will be useful to her. I 
would have taken care to bind this sum upon herself, 
but she’s one of those women you can’t take care of, 
because she’s determined to throw herself away.—I 
remain, yours truly, RatpH HERBERT, Sen.” 


I silently placed the letter and its enclosure before 
the young couple. They read it through, and looked 
at each other. 

‘* Ralph,” said Agnes, very softly, ‘‘now you may 
go and say good-bye to uncle.” 

‘* He will not see me,” he answered, sadly; ‘and, 
besides, we have no time.” 

‘* He will see you if I ask him now,” she returned; 
‘and we will go on our way to the station.” 

Their boxes had all been despatched there in a cart, 
and so the little journey was to be made on foot. At 
the gate of the Great Farm, Agnes turned and said, 
‘* Mr. Garrett and I will go in together.” 

But we found the hall-door open, and so Ralph 
advanced into the porch, and stood there to await his 
fate, while my sister and Ewen lingered beyond the 
garden palings. 

The strange stillness of the early morning had 
passed away, and there was a lively breeze astir. It 
swept through the open hall and lightly rustled the 
curtains of Agnes’ deserted parlour, and I heard the 
low of cattle from the meadows behind the house. 
But Agnes did not heed the familiar sights and 
sounds, she walked straight forward to the dining- 
room; its door, too, was open, and the room was in a 
flood of fresh spring sunshine. At the far end of the 
long table, just before the quaint window, with its 
treasures of blooming hyacinths and crocuses, sat 
Mr. Herbert. He did not heed our footsteps—perhaps 
he did not even hear them. His arms were spread 
over the table, and his head was laid upon them. I 
don’t know whether it was owing to the strong light 
or to his attitude, but, for the first time, I noticed 
many white hairs among his glossy brown. Agnes 
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stopped to notice nothing; she went straight up to| 


him, and sat suddenly down on the floor, and laid 
her cheek on his knee. 

“Uncle!” she cried. 

He started up, half bewildered, and caught her in his | 
arms. ‘My darling, my pretty one!” he exclaimed. | 
‘« But you’re not mine now; I could not keep you.” 

‘‘ Uncle!” she cried again, putting her arms round | 
his neck, the tears raining down her face. ‘Uncle, | 
my husband wants to thank you for all your kindness | 
tome. Let him come!” 

Mr. Herbert half shook off the clasp of those gentle 
arms, but they were firm with the might of love. If 
he did not own Ralph as his son, she chose him for 
her husband! He hesitated, and Agnes kissed him 
again, and her tears fell on his hands. 

‘Let him come!” said he. 

I went softly, and led him in. I did not re-enter 
the room. Nay, I closed the door behind Ralph, for 
there are some scenes which strange eyes ought not 
to see—some words which only God may hear |, 

* * . * e 


Half-an-hour afterwards they came out—all three. 
They walked together to the station, and Ewen and 
Ruth and I followed behind. On the platform stood 
old Mr. M‘Callum, and George and Miss Sanders. 
George had a nosegay for Agnes. 

Mr. Herbert was almost inclined ty go with them 
to the seaport, but he did not. ‘It’s parting either 
here or there,” he said, ‘‘so we'll get it over at once, 
But somebody’s going to see you off, I suppose ?” 

“Tam,” said Ewen. ‘I will be with them till the 
last!” 

‘* You're a good fellow!” responded the farmer. 

A shriek from the engine, and Agnes, already 
seated in the carriage, placed her hand in her hus- 
band’s. Ewen sat opposite. Another shriek, a smile, 
nods, and a burst of tears, and they were off. And we 
heard Griff’s growl, as the dog-carriage passed us. 

God bless the bride and bridegroom! And God 
bless Ewen! He smiled as he looked from the 
window ; and so I know how men smile at the stake 
or on the rack. And yet he will be all the better for 
this anguish. A pure love never harmed any man. 
Love and sorrow have sung the world’s sweetest 


‘**O ’tis hard to hear them praise us for the music we have 
learned 


From the sobs we choked within us, and the hidden tears 
that burned ; 

When the poet goes to God, sure he leaves his harp 
behind 


For the song they sing in heaven is of quite another 





A POSTSCRIPT BY MISS GARRETT. 


Now Edward has finished his love-story, I hope he 
will listen tome when I want to talk to him about 
the Refuge or the Hospital. For it seems to me un- 

_ commonly like a love-story, though it professes to be 
_a record of what an old man and woman are able to 
| do, when they sit down to rest and take breath before 
| they go into the King’s presence. 

We've heard from Agnes and Ralph. They are 
| settled in Canada, and Agnes says they are doing 
_very well, but how is one to believe her? I shall 
| not be surprised if Mr. Herbert goes out after them. 
| For in this world, wonders never cease. The other 
| evening when I was at the Great Farm, in the 

dining-room, where that portrait’s face is now decently 
turned forward, he almost cried while he pointed out 
a mark on the rug, worn by Griff’s paws, where he 
used‘to hold on when Mr. Herbert tried to push him 
| away to make room for his own feet. Now if that is 
not rank sentiment and just like people, I don’t know 
what is! I should not have pushed the poor dog 
aside, and then I should have had no mark in the rug 
to cry over, and so I suppose people would say I had 
no feeling! But I don’t care what they say. ° 
| Bessie manages the Hospital famously, and her 
_nephew lives with her. Phillis is matron at the 
Refuge now, and Mr. M‘Callum says she does 
very well indeed. The old man would not leave 
his poor people even to go and sit in the chimmey 
corner at Meadow Farm, where Alice and her husband 
live in great happiness and prosperity. They have a 
little daughter, and Edward and I are the godfather 
and godmother. Alice thought she should be chris- 
tened after me, and so did I, but Edward said she 
must be a ‘‘ Lucy,” because that was a family name 
with the Westons. Family name indeed—I daresay 
he cares a great deal for family names! But as he 


songs, and painted its fairest pictures, and achieved says nothing, Idon’t take any notice. If it pleases him 
its greatest deeds. So some day, perhaps, Ewen will to keep a secret, let him think he keeps it, that’s all! 
make a picture of an emigrant ship, and the agony | Ewen does not come very often to Upper Mallowe, 
which was in his heart he will paint in the faces | at least he does not stay very long when he does come. 
there, so that they shall stir the souls of all that gaze | He does not go to the counting-house now, but is ‘‘an 
thereon into that human tenderness whence grows artist all out,” as his grandfather says. But he says 
“That best portion of a good man’s life, he will return to business the moment his art is a 


His little nameless, unremembered acts labour to him, because it is not right to turn God’s 
Of kindness and of love.”’ 








Oh, let us thank God for the love and sorrow of 
genius! Yet, let us thank Him reverently, as we 
thank Him for all the blessings which come to us, by 
the sacrifice and pain of others. We take the flowers 


gift into a machine. He is a very fine young man, 
but I hear that people say he is stern and haughty. 
Nobody ever believes in a volcano, which keeps itself 
to itself, and does not rampage and destroy everything 
around it. 


that blossom from the thorny stems, but they long for; But I can’t write any more; for the Refuge bilis are 
the time when the Master’s eye shall see that the | just sent in, and there’s a basket of linen to sew for 
fruit is ripe, and His hand shall gather it in. I | the Hospital. It’s very well to write about work, but 
remember one verse in Agnes’ father’s book :— it’s better to do it! ' 

i 


The End. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER.* 


“Take heed what ye hear.”—Sr. Matruew. 
“Take heed how ye hear.”—Sr. Luxe. 


WueEn the Lord Jesus laid aside the glories and | wisdom, nevertheless indicates, not the force and 
spendours which He had with the Father before | beauty of the parable, but the weakness and insuffi- 
the world was, He doffed the robes of a king to put on | ciency of the most perfect parabolic forms of instruc- 
the weeds of the husbandman, and went forth to| tion. Different hearers of the Word are compared to 
endure heat and frost, rain and wild weather, that He | different kinds of soil. The comparison runs very 
might sow the quickening seeds of truth through that | clear, and is full of charming and profound analogies. 
great field, the world. He was ‘‘ the Sower who went | Yet, when our Lord would sum up the moral lessons 
forth to sow ;” and all who now speak the Word do | of the parable, the comparison altogether fails. We 
but scatter seed which they have found in His garner | are to be careful as to what we hear and how we 
or caught from His bountiful hand. And He, like hear it: but how can the ground exercise any care as 
them, often laboured in vain, and spent His strength | to what seed it will receive, or as to the conditions 
for nought. Like them, He found that there was a, into which it will receive it? It must take whatever 
curse upon the ground, that thorns and thistles | seed the sower casts upon it; and if the good seed 





sprang up in it, that the rock lay very near the sur- 
face ; that the soil was here sterile, and there yielded 
only a brief unfulfilled promise of fertility ; that in this 
great field, and beneath this world’s unkindly weather, 
no fruit could be brought to perfection save by much 
labour, and after many disappointments. As we read 
this parable, indeed, we might very well interpret it 
as a prophetic lamentation over His unproductive toils 
and defeated hopes. We might say, ‘‘There are but 
four kinds of soil in the field; and, of the four, three 
are bad and only one good.” Such an interpretation | 
would very well accord with the pensive, almost | 
despairing, mood which is common in the Church just 
now, and which slackens the zeal of many. I would | 
remind those who are disposed to interpret the parable | 
thus of what has been too much overlooked; viz., 





should be choked by thorns or fail for lack of soil, the 
ground is not to blame for that, its conditions depend 
not on*its own, but on the husbandman’s care. Itis 
he who should have burned off the thorns, or gathered 
out the stones, or added the necessary soil; it is he 
who is to blame if the wrong seed be sown, or the 
ground yield no fruit. 

Thus, from the very first parable uttered by our 


Lord, we learn that we must not push His analogies © 


and comparisons too far; that natural phenomena 
and processes are inadequate expressions of spiritual 
truth ; that we must bring an understanding and dis- 
criminating heart even to the most perfect words ever 
uttered. To give its full force to the moral of this 
parable, we must supplement the parable. We must 
remember that different hearers of the Word are not 


that if there are three kinds of unproductive soil in the | only like divers soils, but also like divers husband- 
field, there are also three kinds of productive soil. If | men; we must remember that just as the husband- 
some of the seed falls by the side of the path, other falls | | man ‘by skill and assiduity may compel the ground 
on ground good enough to yield thirty-fold; ifsome falls | to bring forth, despite the curse which has fallen 
on rocky places, other falls on the better ground which upon it, so we by a wise assiduity may constrain 
yields sixty-fold; if some falls among thorns, other | these sterile hearts of ours to bring forth fruit unto 
falls on that best ground which yields a hundred-fold. | God. We can determine what seed we will receive 
And every year the Great Husbandman is improving | into our hearts; and, therefore, we are to see to it 
His estate, digging about it and manuring it, rooting that we receive only the good seed of the kingdom, 
out the weeds, deepening the soil, ploughing up the | not the tares which the enemy will only be too happy 























trodden paths, and bringing a larger breadth of land 
into yield. Every year the garner grows fuller, and 
there is more seed-corn ready for the Sower’s hand. 
Every year there are more sowers who go forth to sow 
on all soils and beside all waters. Do not despair of 
the world, then, nor of your labours to mend and 
benefit the world. ‘Sow thy seed in the morn- 
ing, and stay not thy hand in the evening, since thou 
knowest not which shall prosper, this or that, or 
whether both shall prove good: so shall the light be 
sweet to thee, and it shall be pleasant to thine eyes to 
behold the sun.” 

In the two sentences placed as mottoes to this paper, 
we have the moral which Christ Himself drew from 
that parable of the Sower with which, of all His para- 
bles, we are probably most familiar. And it is both 
curious and instructive to note that His moral, which 
is the natural moral and was drawn by a divine 








* St. Matthew xiii. 3—8, and 18—23. St. Mark iv. 3—8, and 14-20. 
St. Luke viii. 5-8, and 11-15. 





to scatter on them, if we permit him. We can deter- 
mine the conditions of the soil into which the seed is 
to fall; and, therefore, we are to see to it that there 
be a good soil for the good seed, a soil rich enough 
and deep enough to bring it to perfection. 

‘‘Take heed what ye hear,” i.e, Take good care 
that you hear the very word of God: ‘‘ Take heed 
how ye hear,” i.e., Take good care that you hear not 
the word of God in vain. The first injunction means, 
Be sure you get the truth; and the second, Be sure 
you obey the truth. 

I. First, then, we are to ‘‘ take heed what we hear ;” 
to be sure that we get the very truth of God. 

Now, as I need hardly say, we are being taught 
every day, and all daylong. The air is full of seeds, 
and these are for ever falling on the ground. Every 
word we hear, every thought kindled in us by what 
we see our neighbour do, or by the duties we dis- 
charge, or by the books we read, has a moral com- 
plexion and effect; it either strengthens us in = 
love of that which is good and rig cht, or weakens i 
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And with all these seeds floating in the air, we need 
to be very careful where they fall; very careful that, 
if they be evil seeds, we do not suffer them to light 
onour field. Very careful, because the seed of the 
tares, Or zizanium, which is a bastard corn, are often 
go like those of wheat, and some forms of evil so 
nearly resemble certain forms of good, that we can 
hardly distinguish one from the other. Very careful, 
for if we once suffer these evil seeds to take root 
within us, we shall have to pluck them up by-and- 
by, and shall not only have wasted labour and 
strength upon them, but shall also have to endure 
the pain of the wrench, and to leave a bare barren | 
spot which will not easily grow fertile again. 

But though this anxious care over the daily in- 
fluences of good and evil which visit us may fairly be 
included in our Saviour’s warning, there can be little 
doubt that its main allusion is to our choice of direct 
and definite instruction in spiritual things. He had 
been teaching a people who had many teachers besides 
Him—teachers who, for the most part, made void the 
commandment of God with their vain traditions. 
And, as yet, the people listened even to Him rather 
because He fed them than because He taught them, 
because He wrought miracles rather than because He 
revealed truth. The loaves and fishes were more 
agreeable to them than parables and warnings, though 
I dare say they thought the parables very pretty, and 
the warnings very solemn and weighty. Hence He 
admonishes them that their first question about any 
religious teacher should be, ‘‘ What does he teach ? 
Is it the truth of God ?” not ‘“‘ What shall we get by 
listening to him ?” or ‘‘ Has he a charming style P” 
or ‘* Does he use novel and eccentric forms of 
speech P” 

And, indeed, one can hardly say that all need for 
this warning has gone by. There are still many who 
select their religious teacher, not mainly because he 
expounds the word of God and brings it home to the 
conscience and heart; many who, like the Athenians 
of old, are engrossed by the desire ‘‘ to hear some new 
thing ;” many who, like the elder Hebrews, prefer a 
prophet who is to them ‘‘ as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an | 
instrument.” Oratorical purple and fine linen is more | 
to them than Truth in simple weeds. Of course, the | 
demand has created a supply; and all through the | 
land we may find men on the strain to be original, 
and who think“themselves very deep when they are 
only muddy ; or men who affect the popular orator, 
and load their speech with purple patches of rhetoric, 
or twist it into eccentricities and vulgarities alluring 
to dull and vulgar minds; in short, men whose main 
ambition is to shine, and to succeed, rather than to 
teach what truth God has given them to know. 

There is still need, therefore, to repeat the warning, 
“Take heed to what you hear.” Make it your 
supreme aim to get the truth. Let what does he sow? 
be your first question ; not, how does he sow it? 

With horny hand and clownish gesture the hus- 
bandman scatters the seed-corn upon the soil; and I 
am by no means sure that he would reap a heavier 
crop if you were to find him in kid gloves and teach 
him to wave his hand with flowing grace. A dandy 








| 


agricultural world, though in the ecclesiastical world 
you may meet him often enough, and too often. 

Are we, then, to prefer an unstudied and slovenly 
proclamation of the truth? By no means. If the 
preacher be wise, he will search out and set in order 
words that shall be acceptable, yet words of truth and 
life ; he will press into his service all his powers of 
wit, humour, argument, tenderness; he will seek to 
dip the arrows of conviction in healing balm, to bend 
the bow of hope above the waters of penitence, to 
carry guiding and comfortable rays into the darkness 
of doubt or grief, to rebuke successful wrong with an 
indignation that shall burn like a fire, and to lift up 
patient unsuccessful merit from the dust by force of 
sympathy and love. He will consecrate all his facul- 
ties and energies to the service of his Master, to the 
endeavour to carry the very truth to the hearts of his 
brethren. But the defence and exposition of the 
truth will be his supreme aim. He will care more for 
what he teaches, than for how he teaches it. 

And we—we are to care more for the good seed than 
for the manner in which it is sown. To acquire a 
complete knowledge of the truth—this should be our 
chief aim and desire, as, indeed, of all who profess and 
call themselves Christians. ‘‘Am I growing into a 
further acquaintance with the Divine Word? do’ I 
understand it better, read it with a more intelligent 
method, find old difficulties disappearing, and new 
beauties claiming my regard? does it shed a fuller 
light of guidance on the perplexities of my daily path, 
and a fuller light of hope across the darkness of my 
sorrows? am I learring to drink in more of its 
spirit and to give out more of its spirit P—this is the 
main question with all who “take heed to what they 
hear.” 

II. We are to take heed “‘ how we hear ;” to be sure 
that we obey the truth. 

In the parable we have a description of three un- 
productive soils, of three kinds of hearers who are 
none the better for what they hear, but rather the 
worse. I will try to bring out the characteristics of 
these unprofitable hearers by-and-by. For the pre- 
sent let us confine our thoughts to the Good Hearer, 
the model hearer, described by our Lord, and endea- 
your to form some conception of him. 

Each of the Evangelists will help us; for St. Matthew 
tells us that ‘“‘he that receiveth seed into the good 
ground is he that heareth the word and understandeth 


it;” St. Mark, that it is he ‘who heareth the word 


and receiveth it;” and St. Luke, that it is he who, 
‘haying heard the word,” ‘“‘ keepeth it in an honest 
and good heart, and bringeth forth fruit with patience.” 

1. The first characteristic of the Good Hearer is 
that “‘he understands the word,” Now the Greek 
word here rendered ‘‘ understand” is very significant. 
Tt denotes a state of mind in which, haying compared 
one statement with another, having weighed each 
apart, and then placed them side by side, having 
viewed the truth as truth, and then in its relation to 
himself, a man gives it the assent of his whole intelli- 
gent nature, and affirms that it is true and shall be 
true for him; that he believes it, and will act upon it. 
It includes the assent of the reason, and the determi- 
nation of the will, and the sympathy of the heart. So 





husbandman would be a startling phenomenon in the 





that the yery first characteristic of the good hearer of 
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the Divine Word is a very large and comprehensive 
one. Before you can claim to be such a hearer, you 
must have studied and considered the truth as it is in 
Jesus; and weighed any-objections toitof which you are 
cognisant, and found them wanting. You must have 
felt its adaptation to the needs of such a creature as 
you are, placed in such a world as this. You must 
have decided that it is from God; that it is for you. 
Not only must your reason consent to it as true, you 
must also determine to act upon it, and find your 
sympathies and affections engaged by it. This done, 
you will have the first qualification of the good 
hearer; for we hear nothing to the best advantage 
while we doubt it, or dislike it, or do not mean to let 
it influence our life. It is only when we listen in 
faith, in love, and with a resolve to benefit by what 
we hear, that we are in a condition to make the most 
of the Divine Word, and get the most from it. 
2. St. Mark’s word is equally significant with St. 
Matthew’s, and carries the thought still farther; for 
to ‘‘ receive,” in Mark’s sense of the word, is *‘ to take 
into one’s-self.” It implies that the good hearer is so 
charmed and won by the manifold adaptations of the 
divine truth to his needs, so touched and penetrated 
by it, that ‘‘ with joy he embraceth it,” receives it 
into his inner life, and suffers it to become part of 
his very being: he prepares, so to speak, a habitation, 
a sanctuary for it in the inmost recesses of his spirit, 
from which, like the Shekinah in the Temple, it sheds 
a hallowing and enlightening influence through all 
the courts of his life. So that the model hearer not 
only understands the word, not only gives it the sanc- 
tion of his intelligence and will and affection, but, in 
virtue of this sanction, admits it into himself, suffers 
it to dwell in him, to become part of him, to become 
the guiding and shaping spirit of his life; insomuch, 
that he acts out its dictates as by instinct, has no 
need, elaborately and distrustfully, to argue them out, 
but at once recognises them as both his law and his 
choice. And, indeed; we are masters of no branch of 
learning, nor even proficients in it, nay; we cannot 
even study it to full advantage, until its axioms, its 
rudimentary principles, its governing spirit have be- 
come in this sense one with us—until we recognise and 
obey them as by instinct. The successful farmer or 
merchant, for instance, knows a great deal more than 
he can put into words, or than he has learned from 
words, and often acts in a way for which he could 
give no adequate reasons. The one knows as by 
instinct what-crop will suit a certain soil, or what 
cross will give him the best breed, or what manure to 
put upon a certain field; while the other instinctively 
recognises good and bad investments, will not put his 
money into what looks a very promising speculation, 
and will put it into what an outsider suspects. Neither 
the one nor the other could always give you his rea- 
sons, nor describe the process by which he arrived at 
his conclusions. They act from an instinct which has 
grown up from long experience, and a half-unconscious 
observation of the facts and laws by which they are 
affected. Yet would not these men make the very 
best and most appreciative of hearers, were a friend 
very wise in agriculture or in the secrets of the 
money-market to speak? Would not they see infi- 
nitely farther into his meaning than one whose know- 


ledge was gathered only from books, and had never 
been assimilated into his very being like a daily food? 
Well, it is thus with the hearers of the Inspired 
Word. They are the good hearers, the best hearers, 
who have had a daily experience of its truths, who 
have received it into themselves, of whose spiritual 
nature it has become part, in whom it works with an 
instinctive accuracy and constancy; so that they do 


argue about it, but know the right from the wrong 
with a certainty beyond the reach of logic. Speak 
the Word of God to them, and it is full of meaning— 
full of meanings deeper and more subtle than others 
| can see ; for they have long since not only ‘‘ under- 
stood,” but ‘‘ received,” the Word into their heart of 
hearts. 

3. But St. Luke warns us that, in the good hearer, 
this heart into which the Word is received will be “a 
good and honest heart,” 7.e., a heart sincere and earnest. 
Happily for us, the Word of God may dwell, amid 
many obstructions, even in a false and insincere heart. 
Jacob was not honest, yet the Word of God dwelt in 
him till it made him honest; and; if we love the 
truth, the truth will come to us and find us out, even 
though there be much in us that is subtle and untrue. 
Only it will come to make us true; come, therefore, 
to inflict much pain upon us, to excite an inward 
struggle and conflict, in which we shall often suffer 
wounds and defeat: and, obviously, a man with an 
untrue heart will not make a good hearer of the truth. 
It will have so much to rebuke and overcome in him, 
that he will not be sufficiently at leisure from himself 
to study its larger aspects ; it will meet with such fre- 
quent disobediences, that it will not be able to confer 
the insight and breadth of view which spring from 
obedience. Jacob was, for the most part, a very bad 
hearer of the Word, simply because he was false and 
insincere. He heard, for instance, that God had 
selected him, although he was the younger son, as 
heir to his father—hvir, therefore, to ‘‘ the promise.” 
He quite ‘‘ understood.” that word; he ‘‘ received” it 
into his heart; it became part of his very life—gave 
shape to his actions, his ambitions, his desires. But, 
because that word was received into a false dishonest 
heart, it set him plotting How to cheat his brother 
Esau of his birthright, and Isaac his father of his 
blessing. He was not a good, but a bad, hearer of the 
Word. Through his false handling of it, it moved him 
to lie and cheat, instead of being his strongest motive 
to truth and godliness. And we cannot be good 
hearers until our;hearts become “ good,” i.e., candid 
and sincere. If we would know the secrets of truth, 
we must become unselfish and unprejudiced ; we must 
care rather to be on the side of truth than to find the 
truth on our side. A sincere earnestness, uncompli- 
cated and undiverted by other aims, will commonly 
reach its aim. The man who with single undivided 
purpose wills to become rich, will commonly grow 
rich ; the man who wills to succeed in life, and is not 
to be diverted from his aim by any indolent cravings 
after self-indulgence, or any desire to become noble, 
or cultured, or happy, will, as a rule, succeed; and 
in like manner, the Christian who sets his heart on 








grace, and keeps that resolye in a heart not to be 








not need to consider what is right and wrong, or to | 


becoming rich in heavenly wisdom and the gifts of 
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He will not suffer the good seed to be withered by 


diverted from its quest, will surely achieve his resolve. 
or choked by the incoming cares 


The sceds of humility, purity, charity, knowledge, wayside influences, n 
and understanding, falling in that pure soil—a soil | or pleasures of life, nor obstructed by rocky impen:- 
cleansed from all noxious weeds—will spring up into ‘tences. He has found it hard to get the truth; and, 
a wealthy harvest. haying got it, he will not part with it. At times it 
4, Having received the Word into an honest heart, may be very difficult to hold it fast. A great gain or 
ho will “‘ keep,” or “‘ hold it fast.” He will not let it an intense delight may be purchasable at a small cost 
go, whatever allurements or oppositions he may meet. | of conviction; a terrible danger may be averted by 
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a lie; a friend may be made happy by a slight devia- | good heare 
tion from the path of integrity: but he will hold fas 
his integrity and truth. He will be assure 
laws which he has deduced from the Word, the la 
by which he commonly governs his life, must not 
reconsidered, much less repealed, while the storm of | deed. 
passionate desire is beating upon him ; 
mgst of all, he needs to abide by them. This is the!in our inconstancy, 














Iv.—l. 


r—the man who is a doer of the Word, and 
+! a doer when doing is most difficult, not a hearer only 
d that the | He never forgets what manner of man he is, or should 
ws , be; but, looking with a constant gaze into the perfect 
be | law of our liberty, walks by it, and is blessed in hi 
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that then,| Alas, what a rebuke is this good hearer to us, who, 
haye a thousand gracious im- 
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pulses which we never carry out; who are always 
being moved to the discharge of duties which we 
seldom carry through; who are again and again 
moved to a solemn and entire dedication of ourselves 
to Him who is the truth, and yet are as fitful and un- 
stable in our allegiance as though we had received no 





inspiration from on high ! 

5. The good hearer who understands the Word, 
receives it into a good and honest heart, and holds it , 
fast, also ‘‘ brings forth fruit with patience.” And of 
all his characteristics this, as it is the most valuable, 
so also is it the hardest to attain. To wait is even 
harder than to labour and to obey. Unless we are to. 
have our harvest very soon, we have hardly the heart , 
to sow. The husbandman has long patience—must_ 
have it—till he receives the early and the latter rain. | 
‘‘The winter frost must mellow the seed lying in’ 
the genial bosom of the earth; the rains of spring 
must swell it, and the suns of summer mature it.” 
So with us. To become a good hearer, i.e, a good 
doer of the Word, is a task which requires long 
patience. We must suffer many a killing frost, many 
a darkening shower, many a burning sun, before the | 
good seed cast into our heart by that great Sower who 
daily goes forth to sow will gladden us with its thirty, | 
or sixty, or hundred fold. But the longer we wait | 
the more precious will be our harvest—it is only ill | 
weeds that spring up apace—and the sweeter the taste 
of the bread which has been so hardly earned and | 
so long in coming. Itissoim the world around us, 
in which “always there is seed being sown silently | 
and unseen, and everywhere there come sweet flowers. 
without our foresight or labour. We reap what we 
sow, but Nature has love over and above that justice, 
and gives us shadow and blossom and fruit that 
spring from no planting of ours.” And God is not 
unjust that He should forget our labour of love. We 
shall reap all that we have sown, and more than we 
sowed. For ‘‘ He that giveth seed to the husband- 
man, and bread to the eater,” will ‘‘ multiply” the 
seed we haye sown, and give us to eat of the fruit of 
our toils. Let us be patient, therefore, let us be 
steadfast, and stablish our hearts before Him. 

III. But we must now speak of the Unprofitable 
Hearers of the Word—of the unproductive soils: of 
which three kinds are placed before us in the para- 
ble, their characteristics being, for the most part, in 
direct opposition to those of the good ground—of the 
profitable hearer. 

1. And of these three sorts of Unprofitable Hearers, 
the first set before us is he to whom the Word is as 
seed sown by the path-side. As the sower goes over 
the field, scattering the seed broadcast, some of it falls 
on the path, or close by the side of the path, which 
runs through the field—where the glebe has not been 
broken up by the plough—and lies on its hard sur- 
face until it is either trodden-down and crushed 
beneath the feet of passers-by, or is caught up by the 
birds which flock round the sower’s heels. And this 
pretty familiar rural scene is thus translated into the 
spiritual region by our Lord himself: ‘‘ When any- 
one heareth the Word, and understandeth it not, then 
cometh the Evil One and snatcheth away that which 
‘was sown in his heart, lest he should belieye and be 
saved.” 





Now, observe, the soil of the path and under the 
path may be as deep and rich as the best of the field; 
its natural capacity for yielding fruit may be very 
large ; but it has been trodden hard by many passing 
feet, so that the seed cannot penetrate the surface, 
but lies there an easy prey to the birds; only rotting, 


not growing, even should it escape their keen eyes and || 
The first unprofitable | 


the bruise of the passing heel. 
hearer, therefore, is not a man of a cold hard nature, 


nor of a nature all overrun with growths of evil; he is 
simply negligent and uninterested. Unlike the good | 


hearer, he does not understand the Word—i.e., he does 


not perceive its bearing on himself, its true worth and | 


importance to him; he does not weigh, and ponder, 
and approve it, does not give it the assent of his 
whole intelligent nature, does not conclude that it 
is true and shall be true for him. 
tion to listen to it, but it does not penetrate to the 
depths of his being; it excites no personal interest, 


does not throw out slight root-filaments on every side | 


to twine round the thoughts and affections which lie 
closest to his heart. He conceives of religion as a 
useful social safeguard, a moral police, a decency of 
life, a bulwark of established institutions, a charming 
occupation for romantic women, a welcome opiate for 
the suffering, a beneficial restraint upon the poor ; 
but not as the ohe supreme question and interest for 
men of all sorts and conditions. The church does not 
lay hold of him, though he attends its services, as the 
market does, or thehome. The Bible, though he reads 
it—at least in public—does not touch him so nearly 
as the newspaper or the ledger. Speak to him of sin, 
and righteousness, and judgment to come, and he will 
listen with courteous deference, will catch your 
phrases, perhaps, and repeat them, and hold them to 
be his ereed ; but you do not touch and move him as 
when you tell him that calico is going up, or that 
coals are cheaper, or that there is a short supply of 
wheat, or that there is a growing demand for lace. 
The link between the Word and his life is somehow 
lacking, although it is often only a single link that 
seems wanting. The facts, truths, laws of the in- 
visible spiritual world have no vital interest-or rela- 
tion for him; their electric currents do not pass to him 
and stimulate him to holy thought and action. And 
yet, you cannot but feel that the man has good stuff 
in him, if only you could get at it; that he is of a 
tender, devout, charitable nature, although that which 
is spiritual in him is undeveloped. The good seed lies 
there on the hard polished surface, or slips off from 
it, or is carried off by the next swift-winged troop of 
thoughts that flit by: nevertheless, you feel that if 
the seed were once in the soil, it would bear much 
fruit; that if he wnderstood the Word, he would ‘‘ be- 
lieve and be saved.” 

How has he reached this condition ? what has made 
him thus impervious to spiritual truth? Alas, he has 
made his heart a highway, has suffered all thoughts 
and desires, evil as well as good—the villain lust with 
its heavy tramp, and the light airy fancy, floating in 
gossamer robes—to pass to and fro. For many a day 
his heart has lain open like a public thoroughfare ; 
all base and low and sensual imaginations have 
claimed their right of way over it, no less than those 
which are pure and noble, till the soil, good enough 

















He has no objec- | 
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in itself, has been trodden hard, and can no more 
take seed or bear fruit until the keen grinding 
ploughshare of affliction has been driven through it. 
Meantime, there are plenty of winged thoughts about 
to snatch up any good seed which seems disposed to 
lodge upon it, plenty of heavy feet to crush it. 

And these thoughts need not be evil thoughts, | 
though they be turned to an evil use, or thoughts | 
to which a man should altogether refuse access. “The | 
peasant passing through the field, whose heavy boot | 
bruises out the life of the seed, may be on his way to 
church, or on an errand of neighbourly duty and good 
will. The birds who pick it up follow a natural in- 
stinct, and are not thieves though they steal the grain. 
The fault is not with them; but in the want of true | 
vital relation between the soil and the seed. If the | 
seed were in the ground, where it should be, instead of | 
on it, no foot of peasant, no hungry bird, could harm 
it. And if the Divine Word were in the hearer’s | 
heart, instead of outside it, no external impression 
could injure or remoye it. As it is, it lies at tho 
mercy of any, even the most natural and innocent, 
succeeding impression. He has felt the Word fall 
upon his heart, perchance, hard though it be; he has 
dimly and from afar apprehended that there is a life | 
and a reality in the truth of God which he has not. 
hitherto recognised ; and has thought, as he listened, 
that it will be well for him to look into the matter for | 
himself some day: but the sermon over, the organ 
begins to play, and the sweet innocent music, with 
its new impressions, carries off part of the impression | 
previously made. Then follow neighbourly salutes and 
inquiries, a pleasant walk or chat, and by dinner-time 
the good thought is gone. The man has been so accus- 
tomed to let all kinds of impressions come and go, 
that he feels rather relieved when this has taken | 
flight; and so he goes on and on, a perfectly honest 
amiable fellow whom everybody likes, meaning no 
harm, yet doing this great harm,—that he is not only 
hardening his own spiritual nature, and frittering 
away its strength, not only preparing sharp pangs | 
for himself in the future, but helping to keep the 
world at alow unspiritual level of life, and hanging, | 
like a retarding clod, on the chariot- wheels of the 
Divine King. 

2..The second Unprofitable Hearer is he to whom the 
Word is as seed sown in rocky places. In the great 
field in which the sower goes forth bearing pre- | 
cious sced, there are places in which the hard rock | 
crops up close to the surface ; and the seed which 
falls into the shallow soil that covers the face of 
the rock, springs up very quickly in the heat which 
the rock holds and radiates ; but because there is little 
moisture and no depth of earth, the sun scorches 
them, and they wither as quickly as they grew. -And, | 
says the Lord Jesus, translating these familiar natural | 
symbols into spiritual truths, ‘He that receiveth the | 
Word into rocky places is he who heareth the Word, 
and at once with joy receiveth it, yet hath no root in 
himself, but changeth with the changing time: he be- 
lieveth for a while, but in time of temptation, he 
standeth aloof; and when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth, immediately he is offended.” 

This second hearer, then, is a man of shallow, 
superficial character, such as we often meet ; a man of | 





——__ 
———__— 





no depth or earnestness, who does nothing thoroughly, 
brings nothing to perfection. 

And that, surely, is a very true touch which 
describes a man of this super ficial stamp as being of a 
hard and impenetrable heart. Under the light thin 
surface of easily stirred dust there lies a bed of rock. 
For it is among those who lead a life of light enjoy- 
ment, who are easily moved, very sensitive to the 
impact of circumstance, and who tread a round of 
trivial cares and ambitions and pleasures, that we 
learn how heartless men can be. It is not among the 
poor, or the busy, but among the elegant votaries of 
| Pleasure and fashion, that men—ay, and women too— 
| are trained to stifle emotion, to discard enthusiasm and 
dread it, to harden themsely es into indifference, to 
cultivate that selfishness which is the death of all love 
and all nobility.* 

And when a man of this sensitive yet shallow 
character has the Word of God earnestly pressed upon 
him, it often happens that, struck by its novelty, and 
moved by the passion of the moment, he forthwith 
‘receives it with joy;” not only understands and 
assents to it, but, like the good hearer, receives it into 
himself, suffers it to dwell and work in him, and shape 
his course. For awhile his life is changed; he,is 
eager to give his susceptible and easily-moved" heart 
altogether to this new stimulating excitement. No- 
thing in his experience was ever comparable to it. 
He will break through all rules of decorum and good 
sense to show his esteem for it, and to make others 
esteem it as he does. He livesin a rapture, and would 
have all men share it with him. 

But, like all other raptures, it is quickly past, its 
force is soon spent. The times change, and he changes 
with thetime. He has no root in himself, and ‘cannot 
withstand any influence that is brought to bedr upon 
him. A strong temptation comes, and he has no 
strong faith with which to meet it. The excitement is 
over, and now the religious life looks as dreary to him 
as all previous forms of life had looked. ‘‘ Tribulation 
or persecution ariscth, and immediately he is offended.” 
He does not ‘‘keep” the Word; his nerveless hands 
cannot hold it fast. As quickly as he received it, so 
quickly he lets it go. When it was novel, full of 
untasted pleasurable excitements, full too of gracious 
promises and hopes for the future, he was charmed 
with it; now that it brings loss, self-denial, inward 
strife, pain, and reproach—why should he cling to it ? 
Just as the heat of the sun, which makes the good 
deep soil fruitful, scorches up the quick-springing 
seed that lies upon the rock, so the very tribulation 
which would haye matured the growth of the good 
hearer, working in him experience and patience and 
hope, destroys the faith of the insincere and heartless 
hearer of the Word. ‘‘The blessing of the New 
Testament” is his bane.t All he ever really cared 
for was himself—his own excitements and gratitica- 
tions ; and when the Word demands that this base self 
of his should be laid on the altar or stretched on the 
cross, he starts back in dismay, he stands aloof, he is 





* For the thought, and for some of the expressions, of this paragraph, & 
see Iam indebted to Robertson’s fine discourse on “The Parable oi the 








Sower.” See “ Robertson’s Sermons,” First Series. 
+ “ Prosperity is the Blessing of the Old Testament; Adversity is the 
Blessing of the New; which carrie‘h the greater Benediction, and the 


clearer Revelation of God’s Favour.”—Lord Bacon’s Essays. Of Adversitie. 
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offended. He liked that the sun should shine upon | saath and not suffered to mature the full corn in 


him, but that it should shine upon him “with a 
burning heat,” that it should become ‘‘a consuming 
fire’’ to his selfishness and sin, this was more than he 
bargained for, more than he will brook. And so the 
good seed, which sprang up so quickly and hopefully, 
perishes for want of depth—for want of root. 

Is not this description true to experience—to our | 
experience of other men, perhaps even of ourselves! | 
Do we not perpetually see men of a light facile na- 
ture catch excitement from their excited neighbours, 
and strain themselves into a sudden maturity of re- 
ligious speech and service under the heat and pressure 
of a religious, or even irreligious, revival, only to fall 
away as quickly as they came, to wither as rapidly as 
they sprang, to pass under the influence of some other 
excitement as utterly as they were moved by this? 
Are not these phenomena so familiar to us as to have 
bred a habit of distrust? When we see men thus 
carried out of and beyond themselves with sudden | 
extreme fervours, do we not sadly forbode that their 
fervour will soon cool, or that in a while they will be 
just as ardent in their pursuit of some new stimulant ? | 
And is not our sad foreboding fulfilled in nine cases 
out of ten? Let us learn, then, to hold fast the Word, | 
and to have long patience, as well as to receive it 
with joy. Jf we are of a light, susceptible, easily- 
moved temperament, apt to rush into all extremes | 
and to pursue all immediate objects with dispropor- | 
tionate eagerness, let us be on our guard. Let us_ 
seek the aid and grace of God. Let us welcome the. 
hammer which breaks up the rock to deepen the soil; | 
lest, despite our ready zeal, we should prove cast- 
aways, and find the good seed scorched and withered 
up while yet in the stalk. 

3. The third Unprofitable Hearer is he to whom the 
Word is as seed sown among thorns.—For besides the 
trodden paths and rocky places covered with shallow 
soil, there are broad patches if the field which are 
thick with the seeds of thorns; and these spring up 
with the good seed, but faster than the good seed, so 
that the good seed is choked before it can yield fruit. 
Now if we ask, who among all the hearers of the 
Word answer to this thorn-infested soil? the Lord 
Jesus replies, ‘‘He who received seed among the 
thorns is he who, when he has heard the Word, goeth 
his way ; and the cares of this world, and the deceit- 
fulness of riches, and the pleasures of life, and the 
lust of other things entering in, choke the Word, and 
he bringeth no fruit to perfection.” 

Observe: the ground in this case is good enough to 
grow either wheat or thorns, but not good enough to | 
grow both, 7.e., not good enough to bring both to 
perfection. Here, on this soil, the seed has a better 
chance than before. It gets into the soil, takes root, | 
springs up, forms the ear even. It is not trodden | 
down, nor snatched away; nor is it scorched up for 
want of moisture and depth. Long after the hus- 
bandman, going his rounds, has discovered that the 
sides of the paths will be bare, and seen the withered 
stalks of the seed sown on the rocky places, he hopes 
that this on the thorny ground is doing fairly well, 
though there are too many weeds among it. But 
when it has well-nigh accomplished its task, and 
its promise is at its best, it is choked by quicker 














the ear. 

Now it is thus with some hearers of the Word, 
Like the good hearer, they understand, they receive, 
they even hold it fast. They do not suffer the im- 
pression it has produced to fade away instantly, like 
seed picked up by birds the very moment it has fallen; 
nor do they renounce it so soon as it demands a stout 
resistance to temptation, or u patient endurance of 
trial—like seed that, after it has sprung, withers in 
the stalk. They keep the word through all such trials 
and tests as these. But nevertheless they suffer it to 
be choked when it is on the point of bearing. Much 
as they love it, they love much beside it; and these 
other loves grow very quickly, and overtop that, and 
suck away the juices which should nourish it; inso- 
much that the life and power of religion are gradually 
drawn out of them, and though fruit is formed in 
them, they do not bring it to perfection. 

What, then, are the thorns which thus thwart and 
choke the Word’ Some of them are, (1.) ‘‘ The cares of 
this world:” those daily-recurring anxieties about 
what we shall eat, and what we shall drink, and 
wherewithal we shall be clothed, which distract our 
attention: so that, while the word of God draws us 
one way, these petty cares and worries draw us 
another way. Like Martha, we are so cumbered 
with anxious thoughts about the service of the house 
and the body, that we have no leisure to sit at the 
Master’s feet, and feel aggrieved that others should 
sit there, instead of sharing our burden and lighten- 
ing our cares. Haye we not all known many men 
and many women—for this seems to be a special 
weakness in good women, and springs very naturally 
from their special lot and duty—the promise of whose 
early faith has been in much belied by excessive cares 
of this kind; who have suffered these thorns to grow 
so high, that the good growths of faith have been 
hardly visible in them, and have run great danger of 
being choked ? 

(2.) Other of these thorns spring from “ the deceitful- 
ness of riches” —from the peculiar and subtle craft 
with which they beguile us from the simplicity that 
is in Christ. And though, like the cares of this world, 
riches are not in themselves an evil, yet all moralists, 
all careful observers of human life, have admitted 
that wealth has a special trick of gradually with- 
drawing men from the love and service of the truth. 
As a rule, rich men are content with the world as it is 
—naturally; for, as they think, the world has dealt 
very kindly by them—and therefore they see no great 
need for bettering it. And then, if they hoard their 
money, it speedily becomes a rival with Christ in 
their affections ; while, if they spend it, they multiply 
the luxuries and enjoyments which relax their moral 
fibre, and dispose them to an easy toleration of much 
that is mean and sensual in themselves and in their 
neighbours. If they seek to rise in the world, to 
make themselves a great place and name, they must 
give themselves to the endeavour with a devotion 
which is always in danger of becoming excessive ; 
while, if they give themselves to philanthropy and 
the church, they are caressed and flattered by the 
church—ah, shame to the church !—and the world, the 
moral standards are a little lowered for their conye- 
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nience—for who can judge a munificent benefactor | they choke his early devotion. He must educate him- 
hardly ?—till at last they come to think of themselves | self; he must be as other men are, and do as they do; 
more highly than they ought to think, and value the | he wants to excel in a game of skill, or to make a 
Mammon which blesses them with so many excellent | good volunteer; he must win yonder girl for his wife ; 
good gifts as highly as that other Master whose ser- | he must provide for his children; he must write a 
yice they combine with his. In short, wealth has book, or take out a patent, or extend his business: 
many wiles; it is full of all deceitfulness; and no and all these aims and desires, innocent apart and in 
man is worthy of profounder honour than the rich themselves, when combined and excessively pursued 
man who keeps himself unspotted, whether by world are full of peril. There is no one of them, perhaps, 
or church. The deceitfulness of riches is as ugly | which, if the issue were distinctly raised, he would 
and poisonous a thorn as any which scck to oycrtop , not sacrifice for Christ’s sake; but among so many 
and choke the good secd. | vigorous and quick-springing thorns, the good seed 

(3.) ‘ The pleasures of life, and the lusts of other has but a poor chance, and seldom brings its fruit to 


‘things,’ are more common weeds, but hardly less | perfection. 


fatal. They ruin thousands where the deceitfulness| Alas! of how many souls might this sad story be 
of riches ruins one. Who that has gone through life told! How many a fair bright promise has thus 
with open eyes has not again and again seen the been nipped in the bud! How manya man whom 
young man, who, while still young, gave himself Jesus might have loved, and has loved, has thus made 
ardently to the service of religion, beguiled from his shipwreck of the faith! Let us see to it, then, that 
simplicity by the lures of lust and pleasure? He does we come not into their number. Let us see to it that 
not suddenly and completely fall away, but first this these deadly thorns do not make us unfruitful hearers 
pleasure solicits him, and then that, and among them of the Word of truth and grace. 8. Cox. 
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AFTER Madame de Krudener left Geneva, the storm | hold religious meetings, which were conducted by 
began to break over Empaytaz. He was called upon | Empaytaz, and Madame de Krudener conversed with 
to decide between giving up either his theological individuals in private. In November sho went to 
career or the religious meetings. On the 3rd of June, Carlsruhe, where she daily assembled the Protestant 
1814, the ‘‘ Venerable Company” informed him that’ and Catholic clergy around her, that they might be 
if he continued to attend the meetings he would | edified together. 
be excluded from the ecclesiastical office; and the! The great fatigue occasioned by the concourse to 
pulpits were already closed against him. He then her of so many anxious souls induced her to go to 
left Geneva. | Baden, because she could have more quiet there. She 

















Meantime Madame de Krudener stayed some time 


at Basle, where she found an attractive sphere | 
She took part in the efforts of some | 


of labour. 
zealous Christians to spread the word of God. It 


wes distributed among the soldiers, who read it 
eagerly. Everywhere there were anxious souls whom | 


the troubles of war had made susceptible to the 


message of mercy. T’'rom Basle she went to Carls- | 
tuhe. Thence she wrote to Empaytaz, to encourage 
him to remain steadfast, and invited him to meet her | 


at Steinthal, to visit Oberlin. He arrived there before 
her. The great evenis of the time had given her 
abundant work to do, both amongst the humble and 
the great. People crowded to her from all quarters, 
and she scattered seeds of comfort among them from 
the word of God. 

In September she arrived at Steinthal, and, under 
the peaceful roof of the venerable Oberlin, she and 
Empaytaz enjoyed some precious hours, employed in 
the study of the Scriptures and in labour amongst the 
people. But she was soon called from this placid yet 
active life, by the news that Count de Lezay, while 
going to meet the Duke de Berri, had been killed by 
being thrown from his carriage. 

She and her daughter and Empaytaz hastened to 


the widow at Strasburg. The prefect had died a} 


Christian’s death, full of love and prayerful repent- 
ance, and in humble faith in the Crucified One. 
The visit to Strasburg was taken advantage of to 


was accompanied by her daughter, Empaytaz, and 
Franz von Berckheim—a young man, who, a short 
time before, had given up a public appointment in 
Mayence in order to follow a course, under the guid- 
ance of Madame de Krudener, in which he could work 
out his own salvation and advance the kingdom of God. 
Every three hours they desisted from their employ- 
ments in order to unite in prayer. In fine weather, 
they mounted the hills, reading the psalms as they 
walked; and when the hour of prayer arrived, they 
performed their devotions in the open air. 

The time spent at Baden was a refreshing and 
happy one. While there, she received a command by 
revelation—so says her biographer—to go to a mill at 
| Schlichtern, in Electoral Hesse, to await a meeting 
with the Emperor Alexander. A revival had taken 
place in the neighbourhood. The writings of Jung 
Stilling, and some others, had caused such an excite- 
ment among the people, that whole communities were 
thinking of selling their possessions and going to the 
foot of the Caucasian mountains to await the return of 
the Jews to the Promised Land. With the assistance of 
Berckheim and other good men, Madame de Krudener 
tried to turn them from such fanatical projects. 

She was in full activity here in the spring of 1815, 
when she was suddenly called to carry the message of 
peace to the Emperor of the East. Ever since Madame 
de Krudener’s intercourse with Mary Kummer, a 
desire for the spirit of prophecy had been awakened in 
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her; and the great events happening around her, as | return of Napoleon, that it took him away from the 
well as her own spiritual development, conspired to | enervating atmosphere of the Vienna Congress. The 
increase it. She had formerly willingly suffered her- | change did not at first suit him. He was depressed. 
self to be guided by the peasant-prophetess: she now | The remembrance of the life that he had led after 
tried to produce an effect upon national events by her | experiencing the drawings of God’s love, the responsi- 
own predictions. Of three things she wes confident— | bility which he felt to Test upon him with respect to 
that after the first peace of Paris, new storms must | the destinies of nations, and accusing and excusing 
burst over Europe; that God had assigned a great part, | thoughts, produced a melancholy state of mind. He 
during the period of them, to the Emperor Alexander; | received the honours that were paid him in Bavaria 
and that she would be called, when the right moment ‘ with repugnance, and arrived at his head-quarters at 
came, to appear before him with a message of mercy | Heilbronn. After a day of wearisome festivities, he 
for the purification and building-up of his own soul. | retired early to the solitude for which he was longing. 
At Carlsruhe she had become acquainted with | He wrote afterwards to a friend: ‘At length T 
Roxandra von Sturza, one of the ladies of the court of , breathed freely, and the first thing I did was to take 
the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, and had led her up a book which I always carry about with me; but 
nearer to the Saviour. Through a correspondence. in consequence of the dark cloud which rested upon 
with her, the voice of this indefatigable woman pene- my mind, the reading made no impression upon me. 
trated into the cabinet of the Emperor at Vienna—| My thoughts were confused, and my heart oppressed. 
perhaps even, indirectly, into the councils of the| I let the book fall, and thought what a comfort con- 
Congress. That Alexander—to whom, in 1812, the} versation with some pious friend would be to me. 
word of God had struck home—whom the wonderful | This idea brought you to mind, and I remembered 
successes of 1813 had incited to give the praise to God | what you had told me of Madame de Krudener, and the 
—who, in 1814, had shown himself a magnanimous | desire that I had expressed to you to make her ac- 
Christian ruler—should give himself up to the dissi- | quaintance. I wonder where she is now, and whether 
pation and frivolity of Vienna during the Congress, | I shall ever meet with her. No sooner had this 
was to Madame de Krudener a bitter grief. She ‘could | passed through my mind than I heard a knock at the 
not get rid of the idea that she had a mission to} door. It was Prince Wolkonsky, who said with an 
him. Soon after the opening of the Congress, in Oc- | air of the greatest impatience, that he was very sorry 
tober, 1814, she wrote to Mademoiselle de Sturza:—_, to disturb me at so unseasonable an hour, but that he 
‘‘ Judgment is approaching; it is at hand. We are, could not get rid of a lady who was determined to see 
standing upon a vyolcano! We shall now see guilty | me. He said that her name was Madame de Krudener. 
France chastised,—which, in accordance with the You may imagine my amazement. I thought I must 
Divine decree, on account of the cross given it to| be dreaming, and exclaimed, ‘Madame de Krudener! 
bear, has hitherto been spared. Christians must not; Madame de Krudener!’ This sudden response to my 
inflict punishment; and that man alone whom the| thoughts could not be accidental. I saw her at once, 
Eternal has chosen and consecrated—the man whom | and she addressed such powerful and comforting 
we are so happy as to call our sovereign—can give us| words to me, that it seemed as if she had read my 
peace. But the storm will soon burst. These lilies, | very soul, and they calmed the storm which had been 
which the Eternal had protected—symbols of purity | assailing me.’ 
and fragility, which were crushed by an iron sceptre} The bearer of divine messages drew aside the veil 
because it was the will of the Eternal—these lilies, | from the Emperor’s mind, she told him of his sins, of 
which should have been a call to purity and to the love | the frivolity and pride with which he had entered on 
of God and to repentance—have appeared only to| his mission. ‘‘No, your Majesty, you have not yet 
vanish away; and the people, more hardened than| approached the God-Man as a sinner praying for 
ever, dream only of tumult. . . . . You would like to, mercy. You have not yet received mercy from Him 
tell me of the many great and beautiful traits in the} who alone can forgive sins upon earth. You are yet 
character of the Emperor. I think I know a good| in your sins, and haye not humbled yourself before 
deal about him already. I have known fora long time | Jesus. You have not yet cried out like the publican, 
that the Lord will give me the pleasure of seeing him. | ‘God be merciful to me a sinner,’ and therefore you 
. I have great things to say to him, for much| have no peace. Listen to the voice of a woman who 
has been communicated to me concerning him. The/| was a great sinner, but who has found pardon at the 
Lord alone can prepare him to listen to it. But I; foot of the cross.” 
do not disturb myself about it. It is my part to be} The Emperor shed tears and hid his face in his hands. 
without fear and without reproach : itis his to lie at the | Madame de Krudener apologized for her earnest- 
feet of Christ, who is Truth. May the Eternal guide| ness. ‘ No,” he exclaimed, ‘ go on, your words are 
anid bless him who is called to so high a mission!” music to my soul.” Three hours passed in conversa- 
Mademoiselle de Sturza hastened to communicate the | tion of this nature, and the Emperor implored Madame 
predictions contained in this letter to the Emperor, who, | de Krudener not to forsake him. He felt that no one 
favourably inclined to the missionary zeal of Christian | had ever before so touched his conscience, and un- 
ladies from his acquaintance with the Quakers in Eng- | veiled the truth to him. Alexander went on to 
land, always very susceptible to feminine influence, | Heidelberg, and took a small house there, to which he 
and specially interested in a lady who felt herself| was attracted by across in the garden. He invited 
called upon to lead him out of the world to a lofty | Madame de Krudener to come there, and she hired a 
mission, ardently desired to make her acquaintance. | little cottage on the banks of the Neckar, where the 
There was one adyantage for Alexander in the| Emperor spent every other evening. He selected 
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chapters in the Bible for reading, and the conversa- | 


tion was often kept up till two o’clock in the morning. ; under his arm. 
It was cer- | yield himself entirely to her influence. As he had re- 


Empaytaz took part in these meetings. 
tainly a singular spectacle to see the Autocrat of all 
the Russias humbly suffering himself to be guided 
in the way of peace by the young Genevan ; to see 
how he confessed his weaknesses, and related his 
spiritual experience. Then Empaytaz would kneel 
down and pray, and the Emperor would grasp his 


hand and say, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘O how I feel | 


the power of brotherly love which unites all the 
disciples of Christ! Yes, your prayers will be heard, 
and it will be given me from above to confess my 
Saviour openly before men.” 

During the important days preceding the battle of 
Waterloo, Alexander and his friends were reading the 
Psalms, and conversing on the words of the king of 
Israel upon the events of his own life. 


When news | 





of the victory arrived, they threw themselves upon | 


their knees. After the prayer, the Emperor ex- 


claimed, ‘‘O how happy I am, my Saviour is with | 


me! Iam a great sinner, but He will employ me 
to give peace to the nations. O how happy might 
they be, if they would only understand the ways of 
Providence, and obey the Gospel!” 

The Emperor went to Paris, and invited Madame de 
Krudener to follow him. She employed the last few 


days of her stay at Heidelberg in carrying the gospel , 
| bless our united efforts, we will make known our 


to some condemned prisoners, and she had the pleasure 
of giving her daughter her blessing on her marriage 
with Herr yon Berckheim. In July she went to Paris, 
where the Emperor assigned her a dwelling where he 
could readily visit her, and the meetings of Heidel- 
berg were continued, though perhaps not quite with 
the same simplicity as in the cottage there. Empay- 
taz, Berckheim and his lady, and the Countess de 
Lezay, took part in them. 

Madame de Krudener, who, eleven years before, had 
played a yery different part at Paris, had to go through | 
evil report and good report, but she found abundant, 
opportunity for promoting religious revivals after her 
own manner. There was divine service every evening | 
at seven o’clock in her spacious, but plainly-furnished, 
salon. She took her place among the listeners, 
always dressed in black or brown. Empaytaz prayed 
and expounded a portion of Scripture. 

Fontaine and Mary Kummer also came to Paris. 
She prophesied, and announced a prediction for the 
following day. While she was waiting for the Spirit 
in Madame de Krudener’s house, the Emperor came. 
She addressed him, and the sum and gubstance of her 
communication was to ask him to provide funds to 
establish a religious community at Weinsberg. He 
bad then seen enough of the prophetess, and Madame 
de Krudener also became tired of her. Two days 
afterwards she and Fontaine returned to Rappenhoff. 

The Emperor’s confidential relations with Madame 
de Krudener attracted a number of people belonging 
to the best society to her simple salon. She was so 
occupied that she had scarcely time to eat. With 


every one she conversed of the one thing needful. 
Heaps of letters covered her table, and though for- 
merly so fond of adyocating her Sayiour’s cause by 
correspondence, she could find no time to answer 








them. 


She visited schools and prisons, and in the 





evenings Alexander came to her house with his Bible 
It suited his peculiar character to 


quired the presence of Stein, and allowed himself to be 
entirely guided by him when it was necessary to exert 
to the utmost his moral powers in opposing Napoleon, 
so now he could not be satisfied unless his monitor to 
repentance, Madame de Krudener, was near at hand. 
Before Alexander left Paris, he was very desirous 
of making a public confession of faith. He wished 
to acknowledge the Gospel which he had adopted as 
the guide of his life, as the law also of his political 
course. It was the wish of his heart to bring his 
allies to join him in this acknowledgment, and to give 
permanence in a “‘ Holy Alliance” to the resolutions 
to which they had been impelled during the last three 
years by the wonderful dealings of God. History 
ascribes the first idea of the Holy Alliance both to the 
Emperor Alexander and to King Frederick-William. 
Eylert dates its birth from the time of the first un- 
fortunate battles in the spring of 1813. He says that 
Alexander related to him that at that period, when 
retreating towards Silesia, the king and he rode for 
some time side by side in silence. It was broken by 
the king with the words, ‘“‘ This cannot go on; we 
are going towards the east when we ought to be 
going towards the west. We shall accomplish it by 
God’s help, but when He does, as I hope He will, 


conviction to all the world, that the honour is due to 
Him alone.” Alexander agreed, and gave the king 
his hand in ratification of the compact. It has, how- 
ever, been shown, that the carrying out of the idea 
belongs to the emperor after the second entry into 
Paris, and it is certain that his friendship with 
Madame de Krudener, and the religious zeal which she 
awakened in his mind, gave the decisive impulse to it. 
The practical results of the Holy Alliance were, per- 
haps, insignificant; indeed, this attempt to combine 
religion with politics wrought confusion, but it was a 
powerful testimony to the religious awakening which 
took place in the hearts of rulers. 

After Alexander had accomplished this project, 
and given Madame de Krudener a warm invitation 
to St. Petersburg, he left Paris. She had no hope 
of being soon able to follow him thither, but she 
did not remain much longer at Paris. During the 
last few days of her stay there she had one of those 
joys which are shared by the angels in heayen. She 
received indisputable evidence that an old friend of 
her gay days and literary vanity, and whose admira- 
tion she had courted, had begun a life in God. On 
receiving some touching verses which he had sent her 
with the motto of St. Bernhard, ‘‘ O beata solitudo, O 
sola beatitudo,” she burst into tears and fell upon her 
knees, exclaiming, ‘‘O my God, his heart still lives, 
and lives for thee.” 

After Madamede Krudener left Parisin October, 1815, 
a life began for her which must possess great interest 
for every friend of the kingdom of God; but as it is not 
so immediately connected withour subject, we shall pass 
rapidly over it. She went to Switzerland. Wherever 
she went multitudes of people who felt their need of 
salvation crowded round her, everywhere she testified 
of her Saviour to the sinner with the wonderful power 
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derived from a personal experience of divine mercy. 
Wherever she went she excited awakening and stir 
among the people; but the singularity and fanaticism 
of her proceedings, her presumption in denouncing 
woes upon the countries where her divine mission was 
not immediately acknowledged, induced the secular 
powers to put police regulations in force against her. 
| Like a princess in the realms of piety, addressed as 
‘* sracious lady” by thousands of people who came to 
her for help, surrounded by a sort of spiritual court, 
attended by Empaytaz and her son-in-law, and some- 
times by Professor Lachenal of Basle, but more often 





| entirely devoted to her, and inclined to every sort of 
_ fanaticism, she travelled from place to place—now 
| persecuted, now hailed with acclamation. 

In conjunction with Kellner, Spittler, and Empaytaz, 
| she founded a tract society at Basle. She then went 
| to Berne, whither she had been invited by her son, who 
was Russian ambassador to the Swiss confederation. 
| But the effect produced by her preaching was so great 
that the police were frightened, and even respect for 
the embassy could not secure her a peaceful residence 
there; she was therefore requested in the politest terms 
to leave the city. She hadmore success at Basle. There 
was daily service at the hotel where she was staying ; 
there was singing and prayer, and Empaytaz preached, 
and the concourse was so great that the largest room 
in the hotel would not hold the people. Large crowds 
were constantly assembled in the streets, which ex- 
cited the alarm of the police. There were frequent 
| conversions, not only girls and women, but strong 
| men also succumbed to the power of divine grace. 
| Lachenal, professor of philosophy, went to one of the 
meetings out of mere curiosity to hear what it was that 
these people were preaching, and his philosophy melted 
away like a morning cloud before the simple preaching 
of the gospel by Empaytaz. He gave his life, his time, 
his property at once to God. A Roman Catholic priest 
who had followed Madame de Krudener from Berne, 
returned with the remark, ‘‘I came here with a Pope, 
but I am going away without one.” At length she 
was driven away from Basle. A pious farmer on the 
border of the territory of Baden offered her his country 
house at Hérnlein. Madame de Krudener and her party 
took up their abode there, living in the simplest pos- 
sible manner till April, 1816. The concourse of people 
was tremendous. Some few men of education were 
among them, but it was principally the country people 
who flocked to hear the preaching of Christ. On the 
journey she made the acquaintance of Pestalozzi. It is 
well known that this man was inspired by the sincerest 
love for the people, although he had not clear spiritual 
views of the great source of love in the mercy of God. 
4 Thesinging, praying, and preaching during the journey 
on which Pestalozzi accompanied the party appeared to 
him so delightful that he found it difficult to separate 
from his new friends. At Aarau the concourse of 
people began again. The well-known Roman Catholic 
missionary, Joseph Wolf, was among her hearers, 
and was confirmed in his Protestant tendencies. By 
degrees the whole canton, so to speak, flocked to hear 
her. Just as the authorities were thinking of putting 
a stop to the meetings, she accepted an invitation to 
Schloss Liebegg, and her stay there was like a festival 








by Kellner, formerly a post-master, a man who was 





for the people in the neighbourhood. On her return 
to her son and daughter at Hérnlein she proclaimed 
free mercy to the pilgrims to Einsiedeln. A woman 
of ninety-four, who was making the pilgrimage for 
the fiftieth time, to whom Madame de Krudener an- 
nounced the message of mercy, threw away her rosary, 
exclaiming, ‘‘It is done, itis done! My sins are for- 
given. Jesus has saved me!” 

About this time famine began to be felt. Madame de 
Krudener sold all her possessions. Her jewels alone 
fetched 30,000 francs, which, together with the income 
she received from Russia, she devoted to feeding the 
poor. Her friends also denied themselves for the same 
purpose. At Unterholz a gendarme was stationed at 
her door to see that she only gave away food, and did 
not preach, but she quietly continued her work. 

The authorities at Baden also endeavoured to silence 
her by means of gendarmes, but finding it useless, 
they sent to her a corporal distinguished for his 
severity. In the midst of his maltreatment of the 
poor, Madame de Krudener pierced him with the arrow 
of the grace of Christ; he fell upon his knees and 
prayed with her, and the lion became a lamb. The 
attacks of the police of Baden and Switzerland con- 
tinued, and sometimes provoked the people to acts of 
violence. A number of poor people who were 
living in Professor Lachenal’s house at Unterholz were 
turned out as if they had been criminals, with Empay- 
taz at their head, and when Madame de Krudener 
was seeking a little peace at Hérnlein there arose a 
vehement controversy about her in the newspapers. 
Wherever she went the people flocked to her; those 
hungering after righteousness as well as those suffering 
from physical hunger, cold, and nakedness, and all were 
relieved, notwithstanding the persecution of the autho- 
rities. After she had drunk the cup of insult and 
scorn to the dregs without a murmur, only imbibing 
fresh strength from it to persevere in her life of love, 
she was banished from Hornlein and Unterholz. 

In the beginning of May, 1817, she went to Warm- 
bach, and, driven thence, to Rheinfelden, where she was 
mobbed by the people, not seeking help, but incensed 
that she had helped others, and she would have been 
murdered if the police had not come to her aid. 
After staying a few days at Méhlin, she went to 
Mungtz, everywhere followed by crowds of people, 
among whom she distributed the provisions which 
Lachenal sent after her. In a few weeks she spent 
100,000 francs on the poor. F'rom Mungtz she wished 
to go to Canton Argau, but was forbidden by the 
government; then she went through Laufenburg to 
Aarau; but the following day she was conducted to 
the frontier by gendarmes. 

At length she met with a friendly reception at Lu- 
cerne. The same scenes were repeated, but, besides 
the common people, the priests and pupils at the 
seminary flocked to hear her. In an address to them, 
which has been preserved, with wonderful eloquence 
and knowledge of the subject she sketches a picture 
of a faithful pastor, points out how a man may become 
one, and relates some particulars of the life of John 
Tauler. But an encomium on Madame de Krudener, in 
comparison with the clergy, which appeared in the 
public prints, incited the authorities to take steps to 
put a stop to the assemblies, which for several succes- 
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sive days had been attended by three thousand people, 
and, warned to leave the place, she went to Zurich. Her 
arrival there had been announced some weeks before 
by a somnambulist, and the crowds that flocked to her 
were so great that, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Antistes Hess, she was only allowed to remain twenty- 
four hours, and was conducted by gendarmes to Lofs- 
titten. Here she was visited by Maurer from Schaff- 
hausen, who has left a very interesting description of 
his meeting with her. George Miller also visited her, 
and candidly expressed his doubts to her about her 
mission, but was convinced that though not free from 
error, her sole desire was to advance the kingdom of 
God. It is painful to see how she was driven from 
place to place during the nextfew weeks. The famine 
was fearful ; all feelings of humanity were quenched 
by it; thousands were wandering about in the fields 
and woods, seeking for weeds to appease their hunger. 
As long as Madame de Krudener had anything to give 
she gave it, but at the same time she offered the peo- 
ple the bread of life; and under the influence of the 
fearful times she admonished them to be converted, 
and proclaimed the approach of judgment with pro- 
phetic zeal, and this it was which caused her to be 
conducted by gendarmes from one country to another. 
After being driven out of Switzerland, she hastened 
through Wirtemberg to Baden, where she found rest 
for a few days at Freiburg, in the Breisgau. While 
there she was ordered to return to Russia, with per- 
mission to take with her Kellner and her daughter, 
whose husband had preceded them in order to make 
arrangements for the colonists for the Caucasus from 
south Germany and Switzerland. Empaytaz and his 
mother, and Madame Armand went to Geneva; Lachenal 
and his wife had already been ordered to return home by 
the police at Basle. Weary with her labours, Madame 
de Krudener travelled through Wirtemberg and Bavaria 
to Saxony, always under the surveillance of the police, 
as if she had been a prisoner of state. At Weimar she 
met her friend Mademoiselle de Sturza, and she enjoyed 
rest for a few days among the Morayian Brethren at 
Neudietendorf. She then went to Leipzig, where, after 
a few days, the authorities forbade any one to visit her. 
She would have been glad to spend the winter at 
Dessau in order to recruit her health, but she was 
conducted to Eilenberg, and thence to Liibben. Here, 
in the presence of a commissary of the police, she was 
permitted to hold a meeting, and took the opportunity 
of refuting some of the erroneous opinions which had 
been circulated about her. 

At Mitau the police tormented her by preventing 
Kellner from accompanying her any further, and 
sending away other persons in her suite. She spent 
some time with her brother at Jungfernhof, and at 
length arrived at her estate of Kosse, where she assumed 
the office of spiritual mother to the people. While there, 
during her solitary walks on the shores of the lake, she 
composed numerous hymns of a somewhat mystical 
character. She was joined by her daughter and her 
husband, and Herr yon Berckheim has given a lively 
description of the labours of his mother-in-law among 
the Esthonians. During her residence there, news of 
the revolution in Greece, in 1820, reached her, and 
she hailed it with inspiriting songs. Not long after- 


gone with his wife to visit the Princess Anna Galitzin 
near St. Petersburg, was seriously ill, and she ardently 
wished to go to him. She received the emperor’s per- 
mission in January, and was soon with her children, 
Amidst many fervent prayers, her son-in-law re- 
covered. 

All those within the borders of the rigid Greek 
Church in whose minds a certain mysticism had been 
the means of cherishing religious life, were attracted 
to visit the celebrated lady. And since the conversion 
of Alexander, through the circulation of the Bible, 
and other means, true piety and zeal for the kingdom 
of God had greatly increased. But the weakness of 
Alexander’s character caused him to vacillate between 
his desire to spread the knowledge of religion among 
his people, and his fear that their mental emancipa- 
tion would weaken the imperial authority, and he fell 
a prey to the priestly party, who hated the mystical 
and pietistic movements in the church. The excellent 
minister of worship, Prince Galitzin, was dismissed, 
and the Bible Society suppressed. All this had oc- 
curred shortly before Madame de Krudener’s arrival. 
It was, perhaps, natural that Alexander should not 
entertain the same confidence in her in St. Petersburg 
as he had done in Paris; and her enthusiasm for 
Greece was not likely to increase it, for he had just 


“been informed by Metternich that the revolution in 


Greece was not to be supported. Alexander caused 
her to be informed in a delicate way that her residence 
in his capital could only be permitted so long as she 
refrained from any expression of opinion on the affairs 
of Greece and the relations of Russia with regard to 
her. She returned to her rural retreat, and added 
voluntary mortifications to the imposed restriction. 
She wrote scarcely any letters, but employed her time 
in praying, reading, singing, and caring for the poor. 
In the winter of 1822—3 she sat without fire or 
double windows. She suffered indeed in body, but the 
serenity of her mind increased. The newsof the death 
of Kellner was, however, a great shock to her. She 
reviewed her past life, and the prospect of death pre- 
sented itself to her under an aspect of terror, and as 
an expiation for her sins. But this temptation did 
not last long, and her readiness to depart returned. 
Her malady also beeame less painful, and she will- 
ingly entered into a plan for going down the Volga, 
towards the Crimea, with the Princess Galitzin and 
her peasant colony. But on the journey her illness 
increased, and the peculiarities of her character be- 
came less conspicuous. When they arrived at Karasou- 
Bazar, she prepared herself for death, under the loving 
care of her daughter and her husband. She was fond 
of hearing Tersteegen’s hymns, especially the one 
beginning— 
«‘ Jesu, der Du bist alleine,' 

Haupt und Hirte der Gemeine, 

Segne mich Dein armes glied.” 

“ Jesus, of Thy sheep the Head, 

By whose hand Thy flock is fed, 

Feed me, Thy humble lamb!” 


The image of the Crucified One was always before 


her view. 
A few days before her death she wrote to her son :— 





wards she received tidings that her son-in-law, who had 


“<The good that I haye done will remain; the harm 
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that I have done—and how often have I not mistaken 
the workings of my own imagination and pride for the 
yoice of God!—God in his mercy will wipe away. I 
have nothing to offer to God or man but my many 
imperfections; but the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses 
us from all sin.” On the 15th of December, amidst 
fervent prayers, she took leave of her beloved ones. 
On the 24th she was unable to speak, and requested, 
by signs, that the sign of the cross should be made 
over her. At midnight she was told that it was 
Christmas day, and, with beaming looks and audible 
voice, she gave glory to God. On that day she died. 
Her earthly tabernacle was deposited in the Armenian 
church at Karasou-Bazar, and was afterwards re- 
moved to the Greek church, which the Princess | 
Galitzin had built at Koreiss. 

Such is the history of Madame de Krudener. We 
haye represented it as we found it, endeavouring loy- 
ingly to enter into the gpirit of her remarkable life. 

It only remains to add a few critical remarks. We 
do not, of course, concur in the judgment of the world 
regarding her. Not sharing the angels’ joy over a 
sinner that repenteth, it is more ready to forgive the 
sin without repentance, than a penitent sinner for 








preaching it. But we should consider it to be in good 
order that the more notorious the sin, the more deeply | 
the sinner should ponder the pardon she has received | 
in her heart, and not appear before the world with her 

newly-learnt message of a Saviour from sin, until she | 
has long and silentlycommuned with it herself. Perhaps | 
a quiet residence in her home, confining her labours to 

her immediate neighbourhood, would have been better 

for Madame de Krudener than wandering about the 

world. She might then have acquired more taste 

for domestic life, and not have fallen into the home- 

less condition in which she lived for many years, 

and which we are inclined to regard as an evidence of 
the old leayen in her character. We do not think 

that her usefulness would thereby have been lessened. 

The spiritual preaching of mercy, when accompanied 

by a holy life in God, and devotion to our fellow crea- 

tures, is so shining a light, that, let it be placed where 

it may, even were it in Russia, it is sure to be seen 

from afar, and to attract souls to itself. 

And as we regard the perpetual wandering about of | 
the widow as the effect of her early life, we think we 
recognise in many of her actions during her religious 
career, the fantastic and eccentric romance-writer. 
This was shown by the exaggerated importance she 
attached to the prophecies of Mary Kummer, and her 
implicit confidence in Fontaine, who was disposed to 
turn both the oracle of his prophetess and the credulous 
enthusiasm of Madame de Krudener to his own ad- 
vantage for earthly and selfish ends. Madame de 
Krudener paid dearly for this, for Alexander became 
prejudiced against her in consequence of the disastrous 
result of Fontaine’s enterprises, which ended with 
debt and arrest on the estate of Rappenhoff. 

Her proceedings in Switzerland were altogether 
wanting in Christian sobriety. This was shown in her 
impatient looking for divine judgments, her anxious 
watching for every report of earthquake, storm, hail, 
fire, and pestilence, in order that she might proclaim 
approaching judgment with greater confidence; in 





| Paris, 1849. 


her delight in the marvellous; in the way in which 
she wrested many passages of Scripture to make them 
suit her own fancy; in the importance she attached to 
forms—such as the expression, “‘ Praise be to Jesus 
Christ ;” to the sign of the Cross, and the bending of 
the knee. 

In the persecution which arose against her, there 
was doubtless much political and ecclesiastical phari- 
saism, but there was also a wholesome opposition to 
a course tending to fanaticism and disorder. What 
right had she to denounce the social and political 
state of Switzerland—with which her acquaintance 
was by no means intimate—as one likely to call down 
divine judgments? And, although in the time of 
famine she showed her love by her abundant charity, 
was it wise to entice the people away from their homes 
and occupations to Russia and the Caucasus ? 

The grace of Christ, combined with love to the breth- 
ren, was the kernel of her Christianity. Her occasional 
invocation of the Virgin may be ascribed rather to a 
fantastic enthusiasm than to doctrine, and she was 
in the main Protestant, or Catholic according to the 
original meaning of the word. When in Switzerland 
she wrote to a Roman Catholic priest :—‘‘ Love has 
called me, not only out of the world, but out of a life- 
less Christianity, so that I belong neither to the 
Catholic nor to the Greek Church, and, thank God, 
have never become Protestant. My great Master has 
taught me to be a Christian. When the sun of my 
life began to dawn upon me, I did not think about 
being a sinner. I loved, and wept in ecstasy over this 
delightful love. I was unacquainted both with Chris- 
tian communities and the forms which people are so 
ready to adopt. I had heard but little, and learnt but 
little; but I thought, ‘O, if He who is worthy of all 
adoration did but love me!’ Consumed by the divine 
flame, I did not concern myself about my own un- 
worthiness; I knew nothing of my ruined state. I 
neither knew nor hated my sinfulness; I only kept at 
his feet like Mary Magdalene.” The love of Christ 
was the ruling passion of her life. ‘‘Not to love,” 
she said, ‘‘is, to me, the epitome of all horrors. Not 
love Him, who has graven in my heart the wish that 
hell itself might learn to love Christ, the Conqueror of 
hell! I have learnt to know the almighty power of 
faith and love, not as a heroine of faith, but as a child. 
The honour and glory of my Redeemer are my life. It 
is my ardent desire to see all around me saved, that 
all might unite in praising divine love.” 

This was her universal theme, in correspondence, in 
private conversation, and among the multitude. 

At a time when God was causing His chastisements 
to be felt, this remarkable woman, by her preaching 
and her self-denying love, accomplished her mission 
with wonderful spiritual energy. Her interference 
in politics was a mistake; her spiritual labours were 
encompassed with many infirmities. But she advanced 
the kingdom of God; her own conversion was a strik- 
ing instance of the power of grace; and her unfailing 
love for the people, in spite of political and religious 
persecution, and the testimony she bore in words and 
works, all tended to call back the world to the Cross.* 


~* Vie de Madame de Krudener, par Charles Eynard. Tome i. et ii, 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. oe 

THE famous sarcasm of Horace Walpole—‘‘ Summer | to pay their fraternal visit, and express their congra- rh 

has set in with its usual severity,” would never have | tulations at Cheshunt College, unchallenged. In tale 

found circulation had it been launched in 1868. We | reading the liturgy on the occasion, Mr. Newman Ih 

have to go back more than forty years to find a season Hall, who wore surplice and hood, omitted the abso- tho 

that can be coupled with that we have just passed lution clause, and also the clause in the Creed, “ He wit 

through. Such continuous brightness of sky, absence | descended into hell.” Dr. Monsell, of Egham, a well- (cai 

of cloud and rain, and intensity of heat, hardly any known writer of hymns, expresses his surprise that eac 

one has ever known in this country, and the fact is | dignitaries of the Church should have countenanced a ‘Spi 

all the more remarkable that other countries have commemoration in which Christ’s ordinance of ‘the ton 

had their usual variations, and America has been | Keys” was set aside, and a great catholic truth, ant 

flooded with rain. If any one, after a few weeks | founded on our Lord’s dying words, virtually dis- | ver 

in Italy, was ever disposed to complain of the; owned. Any scheme of union that can be thought of Is 3 

meagre allotment of sunshine usually given to these as possible should surely be as wide as the Apostles’ ant 

islands, he is now undoubtedly converted to an op- | Creed, and to purchase a day’s friendly feeling at ger 

posite view. Like Midas, we have come to see that Cheshunt by the sacrifice of one of its articles would ab 

there may be an excess of the golden gift. The patter be to commence a career of declension which would tur 

of rain-drops against our windows, when at last it ultimately lead to the surrender, for similar reasons, ma 

came, was welcomed as the voice of an old friend that | of all the great truths of Christianity. At the same da’ 

seemed to have left us never to return. We have | time Dr. Monsell expressed his desire to be as friendly A 

learned to appreciate more highly that singular | as possible with Nonconformists, whom he could not the 

climate, or compound of all climates, that in no small | deny that the Lord might employ to effect saving if 

i degree has made our country what it is, and that | good, and from whom their difference lay, not so the 
a | almost every one in good health instinctively prizes as | much in what was essential to the being of the } he 
the best climate of all. Our country is seen to hold | Church, as in what was essential to her well-being. | pri 
in this respect that middle place which, in another| Mr. Oakley repudiates the idea of being held an: 

department, the Book of Proverbs has taught us to} responsible for the views of Mr. Hall, or any one | sin 

A pray for as the best—‘‘ Give me neither poverty nor | else, the more especially in regard to the article of the i ths 
TH riches.” Sunshine tempered by moisture, and mois- | creed, on this ground among others, that in the tio 
| ture fertilised by sunshine, cold and heat modifying | American Prayer-book that clause is bracketed, as 6] 
\\ each other, and reigning separately for periods so | one that may be left out, and yet the English Church for 
| short as never to annihilate either, after all produce a | holds communion with the American. He regards wi 


| climate more truly desirable than that which the| Dr. Monsell’s view as to the difference between ||} Ar 
} poets assigned to the Fortunate Islands. Besides the | Churchmen and Nonconformists as a hopeful one, and 








1 more obvious benefits which such a climate brings, | as very different from what is so often heard. If this ca 
| there is a great work of moral education which it | be the right view, ‘‘ how then deny wholesale, as is so no 
subserves. The proverb bids us ‘“‘make hay while | often done, the existence of a Church, of a ministry, of we 

Hil the sun shines””—or, speaking more seriously, work | sacraments, in any sense, among Lutherans, Scandi- go 

1 while it is called to-day. We are taught that as we | navians, Presbyterians, and other Protestant bodies at to 

i can never depend on the morrow, and as each day has | home? Take away the flagrant defiance of fact and wi 

its own duty, so we must be active to discharge that | reason which such language involves, and how much Ge 
duty while the day given for it lasts. And if our | readier a hearing are we likely to obtain for that th 

4 rapid changes of weather may foster fear, they are | gentle offer of our grounds for holding what consti- br 

i also fitted to encourage hope. If we must rejoice | tutes the well-being of a church, which Dr. Monsell 

with trembling in to-day’s sunshine, because to- | 80 well recommends!” Mr. Oakley thinks the oppor- M 
| morrow may be all gloom and cloud, on the other | tunity a favourable one for making overtures to Dis- 7 « 
hand, we may patiently endure the gloom and cloud senters, ‘‘or at leastfor manifesting what I will call both f - 





| of to-day, because to-morrow may be sunshine. And | a remorseful and respectful tenderness towards them. el 
| there are some who have the happy art of dwelling | Without remorse for our own faults, we are not just = 
| upon all that is good and salutary in every change, | to them. Without justice and respect, we appeal to = 

i | even the least propitious, and of looking forward to a | them only to be laughed at.” Dr. Monsell replies, Sl te 
i | blessed meeting-point where they see all things work- | maintaining his former ground, but urging on himself fi 
| ing together for good. After all, the best lesson | and all, with a view to unity, ‘‘(1.) Earnest prayer | ze 
doubtless is, that which teaches us our entire depend- | for it. (2.) Careful and conscientious avoidance of /{\7]j/ 4, 

ence on a higher Power for the most ordinary | every thought, word, or deed that would irritate or [}})]| 4 

blessings, and disposes us to view even the least’ wound. (3.) The kindliest fellowship in all acts of “ 
pleasant of atmospheric influences as the bearer of , Christian charity, and in all manner of friendly and b 
( some hidden good: like Lord Cockburn’s godly | social intercourse. (4.) Constant and prayerful com- |} E 
| shepherd on the Pentland Hills, who, when soe one munion with each other, as to the utmost each | ‘ 
| was abusing the east wind, could find three things to | cam surrender to the other for Christ’s sake. (5.) A | 1 
{ say in its favour,—“ It wets the sod; it sloughens the | holy rivalry who will live closest to Christ, and { 9 


t | ewes ; and it’s the will of the Lord.” who will gain most souls for Him, not proselytes for 
Dean Alford and Mr. Oakley have not been allowed | self.” He adds, that in his own way, he had been 
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permitted to do a little towards this end. ‘‘ Once, I 
was a persecutor and injurious, but I did it ignorantly, 
in unbelief. . . . In that part of God’s work to which 
I have been able more especially to devote the few 
talents I possess,—I mean the writing of hymns,— 
I have found the happiest fellowship, not only with 
those of diverse opinions in our own Church, but 
with many most pious Dissenters; and I have by me 
(carefully preserved as evidences of a drawing to 
each other in love) the letters of such men as Mr. 
Spurgeon and Mr. Orby Shipley, the late Dr. Hamil- 
ton of London and Dr. Littledale, Canon Hervey 
and Mr. Allon, all showing that their hearts were not 
yery far asunder when met in the fellowship of praise. 


Is not that fellowship (as found in all our hymuals, | 


and in none more than Mr. Allon’s book) doing a 
gentle, gracious work, a work of the Spirit, creating 
a hidden bond of union, and bringing gradually into | 
tune with heaven and each cther, hearts that, no 
matter how divided apparently on earth, must be one 
day for ever united in God’s worship above?” Dean 
Alford, in briefly noticing the correspondence to which 


the commemoration has given rise, maintains that | 
if the Nonconformists choose to omit the article of | 
the creed, that is no matter of his; on such a point | 
he holds his views, and they hold theirs, and on this | | 2 


principle of mutual forbearance all true recognition 
and union among those who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity depends. As to any ulterior views, he says 
that he neither expects nor wishes for any re-absorp- 
tion of Nonconformists into the Church of England. 
‘*T believe it would be the worst thing possible, both 
for ourselves and for them. We are to be not ‘un- 
wise, but understanding what the will of the Lord is.’ 
And to my mind, his will has been unmistakably 
manifested in the free expansion of the Christian 
conscience as now found among us. It is our duty 
not to fight against his providence ; not to attempt to 
work our way back to a uniformity which has utterly 
gone by; but to surrender our miserable jealousies ; 
to accept, bravely and frankly, the state of things in 
which God has placed us; to walk, in the kingdom of 
God, and to the house of God, and in society before 
the world, hand in hand with our Nonconformist 
brethren.” 

The 125th annual conference of the ‘Wesleyan 
Methodist body has been held at Liverpool. The 
annual appointments have been made, and the usual 
survey taken of the work and arrangements of the 
church. Perhaps the most interesting feature brought 
out, relates to the state and progress of the Sunday 
schools. It has been affirmed of late, in other quar- 
ters, that Sunday schools have been tried, and have 
failed ; and various devices have been suggested for 
increasing the interest in them and reviving their 
efficiency. Such views are certainly not borne out by 
the experience of the Wesleyans. The number of 
scholars in Wesleyan Sunday schools is now 582,020, 
being more than one-sixth of all the children in 
England of an age to attend Sunday schools. The 
number of teachers is 102,718, and the increase in the 
number of Sunday scholars has been during the year 
25,518, and of teachers 2,717. An interesting report was 
laid before the meeting from the Sabbath Committee. 
It referred to the defeat of the Sunday League, and 














the discontinuance of Sunday evening secular lec- 
tures ; to the discontinuance of the practice of granting 
free admissions 1o non-shareholders to the Crystal 
Palace on Sunday ; and to the diminution of Sunday 
excursion trains. It deeply regretted, however, that 
no less than 4,000 ordinary passenger trains, and a 
larger number of goods trains, were run upon Sundays, 
and that this number is rather increasing than other- 
wise. It lamented that nearly 10,000 post-offices are 
open on Sunday, and upwards of 20,000 persons 
employed in the service of the post-office. The Com- 
mittee had objected to Mr. Hughes’ Sunday trading 
bill, as being founded on an unsound principle, but 
Mr. Hughes had promised, in re-introducing the 
measure next session, to insert a clause which, to a 
certain extent, would meet some of their objec- 
tions. 

We have referred on a former occasion to the 
strange religious sentiments, which under the name 
of ‘‘Positivist Religion,” the followers of Augustus 
Comte in this country have been trying to es- 
tablish, Mr. Morley, the editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review, in putting forth, under the title of 
the ‘‘ Political Prelude,” his views of the future, 
classes ministers of religion with augurs, monks, 
and obi-men; denounces them as not only wrong 
in their beliefs, but immoral and dangerous to the 
ceraunity ; places the thirty-nine articles in the 
sate ‘categury with »'‘ sde#éd, fowls” and “ sacri- 
ficialentiails,” and declares the clergy to be given up 
to a plind idoiatry 4ad a° cunning traffic and super- 
stition. If the clergy ‘be one great element of danger 
to the commuaity, however, the women form a second. 
They have ro ‘nteilectual vigour and energy; and, 
besides them, there is the immense mass of ‘‘dis- 
interested stupidity,” who follow blind, inveterate 
prejudice, because change, or the thought of change, 
disturbs their mental ease. The existence of these 
three classes—the obi-men, the women, and the Trog- 
lodytes, as they are called—fills the mind of Mr. 
Morley with such despondency, that he cannot anti- 
cipate a right state of things without a bloody and 
disorderly revolution, which shall sweep away the 
clergy, the Troglodytes, and the present race of 
women. It is*not the first time, in the course ot 
recent events, that we have seen the instructive con- 
nection between the want of Christian faith and poli- 
tical and social despair. Mr. Carlyle will have it 
that we are shooting Niagara, and Mr. Morley can 
see no salvation for us but in a bloody revolution. Is 
it the example of France that suggests this solitary 
remedy ? Perhaps some might be inclined to think 
the cure worse than the disease; in any case, we 
apprehend that neither the spirit nor the logic of such 
men will be likely soon to get them recognised by the 
nation as ‘‘the hope of Israel,” or ‘‘the Saviour 
thereof in time of trouble.” 

Probably the London City Mission would be reck- 
oned as composed of the very worst of the augurs, 
obi-men, and fanatical women, who must be gotrid of 
before the advent of the golden age can be rendered 
possible. Nevertheless it is instructive to notice that 
it is some of the agents of that body that disclose to 
us our worst social evils, and that are labouring with 
most zeal, courage, and self-denial to get them over- 
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come. Pretty familiar though we happen to be with 
descriptions of social degradation, we do not remember 
to have ever read anything more appalling than the 
description of the Old Kent Road district in the City 
Mission Magazine for August. The district lies in 
the parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark ; it is | 
a collection of miserable hovels—small, damp, and | 
badly drained ; and when the missionary first became | 
acquainted with it, the drains did not act, and on rainy 
days, the slops from the houses, the refuse of the food, 
and the rotting vegetables, and things still more hor- 
rible, were swimming about the yards and the streets. 
The women were clothed in rags; some of them had 
never had a bit of flannel; shoes and bonnets they did 
not pretendto. Their skin had lostits colour for want of 
washing, and their hair was matted for want of comb- 
ing, and the odour of their rags, when they were 
gathered to a mothers’ meeting, was something fearful. 
The children are often half naked, and their bodies 
covered with boils and ulcers. The men, on the whole, 
are rather more decent-looking than the women. 
Drinking, profanity, filthy language, and filthy living 
are the vices of the district. Three out of four of the 
unmarried girls are immoral, though not trading on 
vice. The overcrowding and sleeping together of | 
large families, and others, give rise to frightful evils. 
In ‘this revolting district, more revolting, we sheuld | 
think, than even a South? Sea leathen island; *“th» | 
missionary has ber! ‘plodding: his -way} ‘planning | 
and executing his attempts at amelioration: ‘Tit -con- 
junction with others, especially tke jparschicl vlergy, 
he has helped to get up a scthool; a mothers’ meeting, 
religious meetings, and temperarcé entertainments. 
One of his most helpful auxiliaries kas“boen an even- 
ing meeting for the practice of singing. The young 
people take much interest init. ‘I believe,” he says, 
‘‘the singing of hymns has a most important influence 
on the life of Christian people... . We cannot calculate 
the good effect of teaching our people to sing hymns 
as a counteracting influence to the filthy and profane 
conversation in which they spend their life from day 








today. It purifies their minds, and the atmospherg#a 
- aSign of “Ttuch—it is more a fashion, an affectation, 







of their homes.” ‘We are glad to observe, moreov 
that efforts have been made, with a measure of succ 
to introduce a better kind of literatufe than find 
way spontaneously into such districts. Here, haw- 
ever, we must own that the results of the City Missign 
are disappointing. They are not for a moment to be} 
compared with those of the agents of the Scottish or the 
American society for Colportage: one reason is, that 
the agents of the City Mission are restricted to the 
circulation and encouragement of the books of but a 
single society. Excellent though these are, the regu- 
lation excludes hundreds of tracts, volumes, and peri- 
odicals that have not only been the means in other 
quarters of dispossessing rubbish, but of effecting 
spiritual and moral results of the most hopeful and 
delightful kind. 

The Papal summons of the Ecumenical Council of 
1869 is beginning to raise discussions of considerable 
importance. Perhaps the most memorable of them 
took place a few weeks ago in the French Senate. M. 
Ollivier delivered an eloquent and powerful speech. 
He reviewed the situation—the death of Gallicanism, 
the absence of all the old safeguards for the Gallican 





liberties, the bishops at the mercy of Roman Congre- 
gations, the Pope no longer surrounded by a council 
of bishops, but by Congregations which inspired his 
actions, yet proclaimed him infallible. What was to 
be done? Were the French bishops to be allowed to 
attend the council, and were its decrees to be pub- 
lished without the consent of the civil power, always 
reckoned essential heretofore ? Formerly the Pope 
used to address his inyitations to the bishops through 
their princes, but not now. Nevertheless, M. Ollivier 
would not be for interposing any obstacle to either of 
these two things. But whereunto were things now 
tending? In his opinion, they were tending to the 
dissolution of the connection between church and 
state. A time would come, he said, when the clergy. 
would comprehend complete liberty, such as it exists 
in America and other countries, even at the price of 
abandoning the clerical budget. But as long as the 
church did not voluntarily renounce the contract which 
bound them, they could not be thought to refuse to 
fulfil the conditions. A separation realised, not by 
iniquity, but by law and justice, would be a source of 
harmony, concord, and peace. It would be the ad- 
vent of the epoch invoked by so many religious minds, 
by Dante, Gerson, Royer-Collard, Chateaubriand, 
benjamin Constant. 

In connection with India Missions, we have several 
very interesting publications. ‘‘ Scottish Missions in 
India” is the title of two very able lectures by the 
Rey. William Miller, Madras, setting forth the very 
peculiar nature of the Indian soil, so to speak, as 
conditioning the style of missionary husbandry 
adapted to it. From the peculiar character of the 
Indian mind, the utter want of individuality and self- 
reliance, it is necessary to adopt a stimulating pro- 
cess, and arouse the mind to the sense of freedom and 
responsibility. From the nature of the case, the evan- 
gelising of India must be a slow process, and the first 
results are not likely to be such as to make much im- 
pression on the public at home. Missionary labour, 
r’s opinion, has been decidedly effective 
ig thé\Indian mind. The Brahmo-Somaj is not 





‘than’ the expression of a real sense of want: it only 
indiggtes a Pen of restlessness in the educated 
nati?é i -Tondon and Calcutta compared in 
thei wile real Vg their Privileges, and their Pro- 
spects,” is little work by Dr. Mullens, occasioned, 
“apparently, by a remark of the Bishop of Oxford, 
that it would have been a blessed thing for thousands 
of the people of England to have been | born in India ; 
in opposition to which Dr. Mullens shows that, in 
heathen communities there is a depth of moral and 
social degradation unknown, happily, even in the 
worst parts of London. A third brochure has been 
published by Mr. Tinling, a Graduate of Cambridge, 
who recently paid a visit to some of the principal 
stations of India, at the instigation of friends, who 
thought that one who was both a fervent Christian 
and an educated layman might be peculiarly service- 
able, especially in dealing with the educated natives. 
Of the celebrated leader of the Brahmo-Somaj, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, as well as-of the sect itself, Mr. Tinling 
did not form avery high opinion; they seemed to want 
a basis of solid conviction. 
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